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PflOCEEDINGS 

Of tHS 

geneeal meeting 

of IHE 

STRAITS B RAN C H 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS. 

MONDAY, 30x11 JAKUAIY. IHW. 

. PbESEKT : 

. ' EVBiebib, Esquire,. ■EE.B m FiVf-PmicIfiil, . 

■ P. A; ^SwETTENHAM, Esquire. litnmnir^ Stcrriimj. 

Ebwin Koek, -E squire, Honorary fnHi$urfr, 

W. Keohs, Esciuire, > Couucllhr,. 

C, SfmmcmB, Esquire, ) 
auii tiie following Bfembers 
; \ P. G, Bebmaeu, Esquire. 

, ' 0. B. BAzmxni Esquire. 

C.. Dukeofs Esquire, 

' : ■ : J; Femes, Esquire* 

■ ' A. Duff, Esquire. 

Mmmm Saiu. 

L. Hobonha, Esquire, 

; Y.'. SiBa'EE,^ Esquire, 

: Tk© Hou’ble A. .M. Seihiie* 

Dr* C, TfiEBiNG. 

Th© Vice-President, in tke imairoidablt abssnw of tko Pwaiita^ 
til© Motf We C»oiii Cf SMitH, took tlie Cb&ir. 

Tilt Minitos of tk© last Meeiing were retd mi ccmiiroii* 



the motion of C. Dcnlop, Esquire, a cordial rote 


The Vice-President then explained the object of the present 
Meeting. . . ' ' 

The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, were 
elected Members : — 

AnFEED Dent, Esquire. 

Hoo Ah Yip, (Whampoa), Esquire. 

Edwin A. Watson, Esquire. 

A. B. Thompson, Esquire. i 

The Eight Eevd. Bishop Hose was elected an Honorary Member. 

The Honorary Secretarj’ laid upon the table proofs of the papers 
to form Vol. Vin. of the Society’s Journal. g;: 

A proposal of the Council to amend Eule 12 of the Eules of the 
Society is considered, and the following Eule is unanimously adopt- 
ed to take the place of Eule 12, viz. \ '' ' '-/iM 

12. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business once 
a month, or oftener if necessary. At Council Meetings, 
three Officers sViall constitute a quorum.” 

The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Eejiort of the Council 
for 1881. 

The Honorary Treasurer read his Annual Eeport. 

The eleotiou, by ballot, of Officers for the year 1882 was then 
proceeded with, with the following result 

The Hon’ble Cecil C. Smith, c.m.g., President 
Eenbst Biebek, Esquire, ll.d., Vice-President, Singapore. 

G. W. TjATIno, Esquire, Vice-President, Penang. 

F. A. SWETTENHAM, Esquire, Honorary Secretary. 

Edwi.n Koke, Esquire, Houomrif Treasurer. , 

The Hon’ble A. M. Seinneb, ^ 

The Hon’ble James Geaham, I 

A. Duff, Esquire, > Councillors. 

Dr. C. Thebing, \ 

0. Steingbb, Esqeite. / 


FltOeEKDIIffiS. 



annual report. 


COUNCIL 


OP tim 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOE THE YKAK I8S1. 


The Beport of tlie Council of tlie Straits Bniiitli of the Rojiil 
Asiatic Society for the year 1SB1, iiiiwilkfaetio'y from its 

necessary brevity, mil the fact that it recfmls only one meiiting of 
the Biemhers of the Society diirlng the yean k siitiHfuclory iw sliew* 
ing that the publications of tlie Society are regularly iiinl 

contain matter as interesting as those wliieli pmxHied tlieiii, tkii 
the finances of the Society are in a heitltliy Btate, ami flint the ititef* 
change of publications with foreign Sodetii‘S m iiiCTcasing. 

It has been found so difficult to obtain the atteiiflance of ti 
quorum at a general meeting, anil failure to secure even tliat 
limited number having dissolved more than one jirojwsofl inectirii 
of the Society’s members, the Council was cmuptlled. with 
to abandon the idea of monthly or even twi'Miiontlily for 

the pTirpose of hearing read the papers otlbrfHl f^r psilillentiMii in 
the Journal of the Society, 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that the new iiiap of iht 
Malay Peninsula, published under the auspioes of this Socioij, wii 
received from the lithographers early in tha year, and iiiued fa 
members at half the price at which it was olFcred to iliw public. 


A^KlTAii Hsjpoet. 


XI 


A ooBskierable number of copies hme been disposed of, both 
here and In England, while a few baye been presented to impor- 
tant learned Societies in Europe and the East, 

Though this map cannot pretend to either completeness or 
accuracy, it is very far in advance of anything hitherto published, 
and, with it as a base to work upon, it may bo reasonably expected 
that, within a few years, the many blanks will bo filled in and 
inaccuracies corrected. 

The Council takes this opportunity of appealing to all mem* 
bers who are in a position to furnish interesting infonnatioii— and 
there must be many siicli — to exert thenisaives in the cause of 
learning and in support of the literary reputation of the Society 
by contributing papers for publication in our Journal. 

Our best thanks are due to those who have hitherto contribu- 
ted, and wiio, in many instances, continue to do so, but there are 
many other iiieinbers of the Society w’ho arc equally able to furnish' 
papers of great interest, and to these we appeal. 

Singap&re^ SOik January ^ 1882. 
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In* submitting to the General Meitiiig my Mjjtriiient of Ca^^li 
Accounts for ISSL I am glad to Ktatc tbat the aiiiouiitCfl 

toSlJ59.21, and tlie Expenditure to hlu-wing a balniife of 

|79lr.6o in mj liaiicls. ■■ ■ 

On tlie 31st December, 18S1, tiie oatstaiidin^ subsrripttiais were 

as follows : — 


For 1870, 

$12 00 

■ 1880, 


1S81, 

12<UmM 




Since tlieii, a sum of §24 Ims been rceeivef! to rimuint oftlio 
subscriptions for 18/0, IBBO and IBSl, and fliere lias Iteeii fi hrIc 
of 14 iiniiibers of tbe Journal, amomiting to $2*^^. Thm^ w»*re Idlla 
for 1881, outstanding at the end of the year, iinmuntiiig to MX 
which ha%e since been paid. Out of the SriilJd. a Mm^i ,,f 
was paid for two paelcages of paper wdi,i!;di will be mnl for the 
Ho. 8 Jouraal of the Society. There is now in the lifindfl of 
the Treasurer S70O.10, whkh, with tlw mWnlfrmm 

for 1870, 1880 and 1881, she%¥ a balance to the credit of thi* Sc^ciefy 
of 1976.19. In addition to this balance, there is a kiiib in tliy Immk 
of our Agents in London and Paris, which cannot now be accuwtidy 
stated. 

regret to state that several Members have hmi to the 
Society by death and retirement siiico the last Annual Ociieml 
Meeting, and that the new admissions have not hmn propcirticin^ 
ately mimerous. Pour Ordinary Members have been loel by death, 
and seventeen Members have retired, whilst m more than oat 



tmimumB eefobt. 




Hoiioraij Memter and six Ordinary Members have joined tbe 
Society in the same period^ so that the losses exceeded the acces- 
fiions by foiirteoii. 

The MIowi .ig is a list of the deceased, retired, and elected 
Members 

DICIASIB. 


The Hon’bie E. Cammed.. 
Capt* P. J. MrBH.w. 


H. Hewetsox, Esq. 
The Hon’ble J. La^tb. 


EETIEEIEITS. 


Itesideat. 

Thu31as Oaegill, Esq. 

E. M. A. CoKN’KLIUS, Esq. 
Eevd. W. 1 -L Gomes. 

IL F. Ma\ck. Esq. 

C, SCE 03 IiU:RGK, Esq. 

E. Hazle Esq. 


NiJii*reskk‘Hi* 

The Chevalier Festa. 
James Ixxes, Esq.- 
Sir P. Bexson ]Eaxwfjj.. 

F, 31ax\vell, Esq. 
n. A. O’Briex, Esq. 

G. xi. llKyii, Esq. 

E. L. Symes, Es|. 

E. Lambert, Es |_. 

A. F. Black, Esp 
Lieutenant Hat-*:e Drorze. 
ilajor Swinburne. 


ELECTID. 


Mesideni, 

Bennett Peru, Esq. 
V. Skboe’., Esq. 


. ^ / General Oreece CAYiNAGn. 

B./B: HisWETT,:;Esq,^' 

: E. Kell 3£ANN, lisq. 

Revel, •h A. Ma ?kay. 

: F. OlFFtiBB pAl CRAVE, Isq., 

; (Honorary I iember.) 

I also regret to state that ninet'^en Members hr.e failed to pay 
tlioir subscriptions. Of this iinuiber, twelve are considered as 
liarin^ resigned their 3fembership in accordance with Rule 



fSE,vsi:HEB's BEPOkT 

the operatiou of ihi^ nile is suspended in ilu' 
six Members, whn .are likely to pay thc-Ir sub 
The Mat for 19'i2 eoniams 100 ^Icin’ier 
■flrmnrni-v nTid 102 Offlman' IMeniber-, 


HTAVIN KoilK 


./(/» i'<i ri/, 




STRAITS BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Treasurer's Cash Account for the year 1S81. 




SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


WITH ^VHICH 

THE STRAITS BRANCH 

OF TIIK 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

EXCHAXaES 

PUBLICATIONS. 


1. liojal Geograplueal Society, Loixdoiu 
,2. ■■ Eoyal Asiatic Society, London. 

.*i Xorlli Cliiiia Brandi of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
4. Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

If. The Geological Survey Office, Calcutta. 


7 , La Sodthe cle Gt%graphie, Paris. 

8, La Socilte ile Gcographie Commereiala de Paris. 
0. La Societe do GeograpHe de Marseille. 

10, La Socide Acad^mique Indo^CMnoise de Paris.' 


IL Eeale Sociata Geografica Italiana. 

12. Instituto Geografico Guido Cora, Torino. 

13. Gtstllsciiaft fur Erdkande, Berlin, 

14. Geographisohe Gesellsoliaft ia Hamburg. 

15. GeograpUsoh© Gesellscbaft in Bremen. 

16. Jittseam Hr VSlierfeimde, Leipzig. 


17. Oberliussisuim Gesellscliaft fur Naiur imd ileiikunili.', 

Giessen. 

18, Deutsche Gesellscliaft tar Natur imil Volkerkunde Ost- 

asienSj Yokohama. 


19. Orieiitalische Museum, Wien. 


20. Bataviaasch Genootscliap van Kimsten eii Wetenschappeiu 

. Batavia. :• 

21. Indisch Landhouw Gennootschap, Samaraiig. 

,22. Het Koninklyk Institinit van taal-land-e.n¥oIkeiikuiide nm 
Ned, Indie. ■ 

23. Nederlandsch-Indische Maatsc'iiappy van Nyverlitkl eii 
LatidbouWj Batavia. 


21. La Socle te cles Sciences de Finlande, IIelsirigib.r5. 


STRAITS ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



I.— i’ame and Objects. 

1. The lauiiL- uf ibo Socioty s>Uall bo "Tuk SiBArxs Asiatic 
Society.” 

2. Tho Objects of tho Society .shall he— 

The investigation of .subjects connected with the Straits 
of Malacca and the neighbouring Countric.«. 
h. The piiblic.ation of paper.s in a Jomiial. 
r-. The formation of a Libraiy of boohs bearing on the 
objects of the Society. 

n.— Membership. 

:l. Mi-iubevh shall he ela.^^.sed as Ordinary and Honorary. 

1, Ordinary Members shall p.ay an annual subscription of SC. 
pay, able in advance on the Ist Janu.ary of each year. 

,1. Honorary Members shall pay no subscription. 

it. On or abont the JJOih June o£ every year, the Honorary 
'I rcnKiirer shall prep.ire a list of those Memhers whoso subsenp- 
lions for the current year remain unpaid, and such persons shall 
tm (k>era»‘d to Itave resigned their Membership, But the operation 
i.f this rule, in any particular c.ase, may be snspendetl hy a vote of 
i!ie f'ouneil of the Society. 

7. CandidateK fitr ,'tdinisbiou as Members sh.-di be proposed by 
Hiif' and seconded by anotber MemW of tho Society and if agreed 


XX 


numn OF THE STHXITS ASIATIf HOCIETT. 


to bj a majority of the Coiinoil shall be deemed to bo duly elected. 

8. Honorary Members must be proposed for election by tlie 
Coimcil at a general meeting of tbo Society. 

IIL— Officers. 

9. The Officers of the Society shall be : — 

A President ; 

Two Yice-Pi*esidents, one of %vhoiii shall be selecie*! fro!n 
amongst the members resident in Penang: 

An ITonorarj Secretary and Librarian : 

An Honorary Treasurer, and 
Five Councillors. 

Those Officers shall Iiokl office iintii their siiccesstirs are ehohen. 

10. Vacancies in the above offices shall be filled for the cniTO!!! 
year I\v a vote of the remaining Officers. 

IY.--CoimciL 

11. The Council of the Society shall bo composed of the Officor^i 
for the current year, and its duties shall be : — 

a. To administer the affairs, property and tnists of the 

Society. 

b. To recommend members for election by the Soeiety. 

/*. To decide on the eligibility of papers to be read bt?foro 
general meetings. 

fh To select papers for pubiicatkin in the »lcinnial, and to 
supervise the printing and distribution of the said 

Journal. 

r. To select and purchase books fur tlie Library. 

/. To accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 
To present to the Annua! Meeting at the expiration uf 
their term of office a Eeport of the proceedings and 
condition of the Society. 

12. Tlio Council shall meet for the transaction of business once 
a month, or oftoncr if necessary. At Council meeting?;, three Offi. 
eer«^ shall conKtitute a quorum. 



IltLES OF a'HE SXKAITS ASIATIC SOCIETY. XXI 

1:^. Tlio Coiuieil shall liave autliorit^^ subject to eoiiiiniiatiun 
by a general meeting, to make and enforce sucb by-laws and re- 
gulations for ibe proper conduct of tbe Society’s affairs as may, 
from time to time, be expedient. 

T.— Meetings. 

14. Tbe Aiiiiiiai lleneral Meeting stall be lielci in Januarv of 
eacii year. 

15. General jleeiings sball be beld, wlien practicable, once in 
every montii, and oltener if expedient, at sucb Lour as the Council 
may a]>|juint, 

iff At 3Iet.‘tings of fhe Society, eleven members slial I form a 
^inonnn fur tbe transaction of ])nsiness. 

17. At ail !\reeungs, tbe CliaiiTuan sLall. in case of an equality 
m!* vtstes. Ik? entitled in a easting vote in addition to bis own. 

is. At tlo' Annual fleneral greeting, ibe Cunneil shall presout 
a Ee}Hjrt for ibr* jrreeeJing year, and tlie Treasurer sball ixmder 
aii aeecmiit of t lie linaiicial condition of the Society. Offeers for 
the current y<}ar sliall also be eliosen. 

10. Tiie work of Ordinary Genera! Meetings sball be tbe tran- 
huction i‘*f routine IniBiness, tliO reading oi* papers approved by tbe 
C<juiit‘il, and tbe discussion of topics ccuinecteil with the general 
objects of tlie Society. 

20. Xollee of tb,e subjects intended to be iniriHliiml for dis- 
cussion by any member of tbe Society sboulcl be banded in tu 
tbe Secretary before tbe Meeting. 

Tisitors may be admitted to tbe Meetings of tbe Society, but nu 
one who is not a aneimber shall be allowed to address tbe Meeting, 
except by invitation or permission of the Clialmmn, 

VI*— Piiblioations of tba Society* 

21. A Joimial sliall be published^ when practicable, eveiy six 
iiiontiis, under tbe supervision of the Council. It shall comprise a 
selection of the papers read before tbe Sacietjq the Seport of tb® 
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IIVUES or THE HTnUTB ASIATIC SOCIETiX 


Council and Treasurer, and such utlie'r matter as tlie CVmneil may 
deem it expedient to publish. 

22. Every member of the Socieiy sLoII be entitled tr? one ei.>py 
of the Journal, deliverable at the place of puhlicatism. "i’he Coim- 
cil shall have po-wer to present copies to other Sucieties and to 
distinguishecl individuals, and the reinainiiig e(j}des shfdl be >nhl at 
such prices as the Council shall,, from time to time, iiireet. 

28. Tv'enty-four copies of each, paper pxiblislied in tlie Jistirnaf 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Author. 

24. The Coiuicil shall Iiave power to sanction tiie ]>ubIieation. 
in a separate form, of papers or documents laid before the ^Society, 
if in their opinion practicable and expedient. 

TII.— Popular Lectures. 

25. Occasional Popular Lectures upon .literary or .>ub- 

jects may be delivered,, under the sanc-tiun of tlic (Vmneil. on 
evening's other than those a]>])ointed for General ^leeilngs of the 
Society. . ■ 

AmeEdmeiits. 

26 . Amendments to these Buies must be ]U\»po8ed in writing to 
the Coiiiiciij who shall, after notice given, lay tin in befun* u Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Society. A Committee of licsideiit Miunliers 
shall tbereiipoii be appointed, in conjimetio,u with the Coiiricil. to 
report on the propttsed Arnendineuts to the General fleeting next 
ensuing, when a decision may be taken. 




X the uiitimui of wlieii the recent pnreha«c of the 
Suez Giiuil sliares was the topic of the day, an event 
oeeiirred which temporarily turned public attention upon 
* fi very remote part of Her Majesty’s dominioiis in the 

-I I'lie Colony of the Straits Settlements (8inga]>ore, 

^ ‘ Penang and Malacca ) had, a year or two before, under- 
taken new responsibilities by extending its political iniuenee 
among the Jiidependejit States on the West coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, hi October. 1874-. a British Besident (Mr. Birch) 
hail been stationed in Pemk. In Xovember, 1875, after little 
more tiniii a year of office, he was murdered by Malay subjects of 
the State. The crime was distinctly political, and it was followed 
immediately by the despatch of a military and naval force to 
Perak, 

A coliunii under General Coubobne (now" Sir P*katcis Col- 
K.c\B. ) advanced up the country from the Southland 
penetnited as far as Kinta— Sultan IsmaiPs capital— which that 
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Cliiel: abandoned on then* approach. A second culuiuii iiiidei* 
Brigadier-General Ross (now Sir John Boss, k.c.b.) had advain*e<l 
as far as Kw'ala Kangsa in the North, when the capture of Kinta 
ill Decembers 1875, and the diglit of Tsmatx, reiulered all further 
movement of troops iinaeeessary. Two or three months of inacti- 
vity followed, the troops occupying numerous posts throughout the 
country. 

The chief object of the Coioaial GovcTiiineut. namely, the cap- 
ture of those responsible for the murder of the Iie:?ident. had not. 
how'ever, been attained. Saltan IsMiru was a fugitive in the 
North of Perak, accompanied by l\rahara ja Lkla ( who was heiicved 
to be the actual instigator of the murder) and other influent ial 
chiefs. The part of the country in which he had taken refuge was 
entirely luikuowii to Europeans. Rapids rendered tlie Perak river 
almost altogether iinavaiiable for tlie t rains imrt of stores in this 
part of its course, and the nature of the country, thick forest with 
a ver}^ sparse population on the river banks, was not favourable 
for the operations of civilized troops. 

During January, IS7G, the conduct of the I^Ialays of Kota Laiua 
and adjacent villages rendered iiece.ssary repressive measure.s on 
the part of the Field Force encamped at Kwala Kangsa. but after 
February oth, ail hostile movements of troops ceased. Proehnna- 
tioBs issued by His Excellency the Governor offered large rewards 
for the capture of the murderer.s of Mr. Buicu, still at large, 
lumicly, SG^OOi) for Maharaja Lela and §3.00(1 for each of five 
others suspected of being implicated. 

lu Januarjj a Police expedition was sent from Frovinec Wcdles- 
ley to attempt the capture of Sultan Ismatb at his liidiiig-placc — 
Jambai, on the Perak river. It failed., for Ismacl and his retinue, 
cdiiefly women and ehiltlren, fled fuither North as soon as they 
heard of the approach of the native auxiliaries { Hiiiiiatraus fur- 
nished by Che Aiwvl Kxnm of Salama) wlio preceded the Police. 
The expedition returned from Eatu Berdinding ( where a Cliie! 
bearing the title of Sri Adika Raja had been killed by tim advance 
guard) without camountering IsmaiFh party* The latter made 
their way to the frontier and thenee into tho aeigiiboiiring State 
of Kedah, to tlio Raja of which they surrenderecl. 

Maharaja liEnA and the other proscribed offenders still reimiiiied 
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at large in Ulu Perak/^ tlie most inaccessible part o£ the country. 
All sorts of contradictory rumours about their moYements were 
received from time to time by the British oiBBcers serving in differ- 
ent parts of Perak. At the time that Paxbak: Ihbxjt, one of the 
proscribed persons, was reported to have been killed in Pin Perak, 
information, which proved better founded, was received at Kwala 
Pangsa that he ’was living in Lower Perak more than one hundred 
miles from the scene of his supposed death. In March, Datoh 
Sagoe was captured, but, so far, the large reward offered for the 
principal offender, Maharaja Lela, had been inefficacious. 

The Lariit Field Force, which had been organised in Calcutta 
and despatched to the Straits in November, 1875, ’was recalled in 
March, and Ivwala Kangsa, which had for some months been the 
head-quarters of a Brigadier-General and a force composed of 
detachments of t^vo Eogiments (1st Battalion “ The Buffs’’ and 
1st Glioorkhas; besides Artillery, Madras Sappers and a Naval 
Brigade (H. M. S. and Plillomel) was comparatively 

deserted, the place of the departing troops being taken by a small 
detachment 1st Battalion 10th Eegiment. 

While the Lanit Field Force remained in Perak, I had the 
honour of being attached to it as a political officer, and it was my 
duty to obtain information of all kinds bearing upon the objects 
of the expedition. By the orders of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, I had taken wdtii me from the district (Province 
Wellesley), in which I had served for two years as Stipendiary 
MagistratCj a small body of Malays (British subjects) to facilitate 
commiinicationa with the Malays of Perak. These men had wil- 
lingly eiili>ited for temporary employment without regular pay, a 
tride of iDDuey in hand to leave with their families and their daily 

r/ff in tills contest signifies nppeF’ “ up country’* interior,’* 

Other Malav w(nds whielt will he used in connection with the names of 

plures lire 

mountain, 
river, 

■ ■■' inoutir of a river, ■ 

//riioV, hill. 

*///»"/•, water, ^^lTani. 

phu’c of Imiding and embiyi’kafion. 
village, luonlet, plantation, 
grow. 
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rationss were all tliat tliej receiTed. The comluct o£ most of them 
was excellent tlirouglioiit, and their merits are borne witness to br 
a recent WTiter on Perak. ^ 

Early in March, information reached me which described 3Iaha. 
raja Leli as living with a few followers at a place eallcil Kwala 
Pialiin the Korth of the Si .ate.. Be was said to be in straightened 
eirciimstancos and reduced to pawning valuables in ordor to pro- 
cure food. The information was communicated at once to tlm 
G-overnor at Singapore, and I received orrlers ntrernpt tliC cap- 
ture of the fugitive. 

Several difficulties Iiad to 1)e surmduntecL The country North 
of Kwaia Kangsa was little knotvri to Europeans. (luuarGala 
was the furthest point readied by officers of tlie Fii-ld Force, 
though the late ‘Mr. BrRCil had penetrated as far a< Ihiliih *Miniak. 
several mlli^s further Xorth. It ivould have been useless t-s 
attempt a inardi from tlie Eriti'^h camp as a starting poini, fur 
route lay through inhabited by Malays fidunliy tu the 

men of Kota Lama wdio had lately been .in ariiis us, 

Through them warning would eeriaialy have reached Kwaia Piah, 
even if armed resistance were not made to tlie advance of any 
party towards that place. It seemed, therefon*, admVabh* to take 
the same route as that followed by the Police expedition liy whom 
the capture of Ismail had been attempted in Jaiiimry, ami tlii.s 
having been decided on, a trust}" mc^ssenger was despatched to 
Province NFeliesley to collect a few men who canid be tlcpemletl 
oil. At Kwaia Kangsa all mention of the intended expediiioii 
was of course carefully avoided. 

A week was spent in Penang and Province Wcdleslcy Inisdv 
enough in eolieeting men, buying provisions, arm nging for Inins- 
port and obtaining information. Tw'o day.s after the I ships 
with the late garrison of Kwaia Kangsa had left fur iiulia, I 
started with forty Malays on my return to Perak. Iluw we fared 
ihe following journal will tell. 

Friday, Ilurch 241//, ISTti. I left Butterwortli, Prtniiiee 'Mel- 
Imhj, at H a.m. in the Government Steam-Launeli JL/Ze 
( Watiffimaii ), and steamed soutinvards for the mouth of the river 

^ Sarong juii KHt, or Perak ami the Malays, hj Major McJaie, i'j. 
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Erian. from the head of %vliich we were to strike across country 
and gain the interior of the Peninsula. The Malays engaged for 
the expedition were all on hoard, and, including my one-armed ser- 
vant Mastax, niimhered exactly forty. By midday we reached 
Xibong Tabal, a large village on the right bank of the river. This 
was our frontier station before the recent accession to our terri- 
tory of a strip on the left bank of the river. The station is a 
substantial building surrounded by a loop-holed wall, a necessary 
precaution here, for the Kedah and Perak frontiers are close by 
and the Malays on the borders have never borne a good character. 
At Niboiig Tabal we learned that only the night before onr arrival 
a gang of Malays had attacked and robbed a house in the village 
and that one life had been lost in the affray. 

A vshort halt only was made at Nihon g Tabal and then conti- 
nuing onr journey up the river we passed the brick pillar which 
inark.s the British and Kedah boundary. Above the boundary pillar 
the Krian riviu* divides jtw'o Malay States — Kedah on the right 
bank and Perak on the left. 

Padang Lrilang. the Hrst halting place, was reached towards 
evening. Here four Malay boats awaited us, as the bed of the 
river is iniieli obstruete«l higher up by fallen trees and sunken logs 
and is not navigable by craft of the size of the Jlala Mala, To 
tliein, men, baggage and arms were transferred, and during this 
process I landed on the Kedah hank of the river on a spot where 
the forest had been cleared at some time or other, and where a 
field of tlie coar.se grass called lalang had taken its place. Tires 
were lighted and the evening meal w^as soon in course of prepara- 
tion ; at nightfall we were once more afloat. The Krian boatmen are 
skilful polcrs and know every bend of the river and every snag in 
it, so, notwithstanding the darkness, our progress was tolerably 
rapid. I\ry boat had a roof of palm thatch aft, under which my 
servant had made a luxurious hed of rags and tvraps. The regular 
splash ut* tlie poles, the tramp of the four boatmen along the light 
bamboo grating fortvard as they propelled their craft along, and 
ilic shouts of the look-out man in the bow as he gave voluble direc- 
tions to the steersman, wTre the only sounds that disturbed the 
»tillness of the night and did not long interfere wdth my siumberf. 

Marti Morning found us stationary ■ at the mouth of a 
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tributary stream — tlie SerdaBg,on the Kedah side of the river. At 
this place there are a few Malay huts, the inhabitantB of wliieh 
made us welcome. Here a fine fish (called tapcr^ by the Malays) 
of ten or twelve pounds weight was shewn to me. It had been 
caught with a night line in a deep pool. 

The greater part of the day was spent on the river, the seeiiery 
being much the same as on the previous afternoon. x\.!)out 3 p. 
we reached Salama, the terminus of our river journey. 

Salama consists of two substantial villages, one at the mouth of 
the Salama river (a tribiitaiy of the Krian) where the tin produced 
from the mines is stored and shipped, and another higlier up 
on the Krian river, where Cun Abdul Kabim and the bulk of tlie 
mining population live. We landed at the former and took tem- 
porary possession of some w'ooden buildiiigs, erected originally for 
the accommodation of a small body of police, who were stationed 
here until the outbreak of hostilities in Perak. 

Che Abdul Kaiuvi soon made his appearance with a few fol- 
lowers, and offered me the liospitalities of his own house, I was 
obliged to refuse, as mucdi had to be done in })reparatl<jn for next 
morning’s march, btit ])romised to pay liim a visit next day liefore 
leaving his village. 

He was a bright and intelligent little imin. ratlier dark for a 
Malay, and with a larger share of moustache and whiskers than 
usually falls to the lot of his race. He cauic over frinn .*<11110111x1 
in his youth, and spent several years in tiie emplujmeirl: of the 
Mantri of Larut and of his father Che Losa dxFAB. 

This night the arms, immunitiou andration^ for the next thriv 
or four days were distributed. Out of forty men, about lifleeii 
carried smooth-bore carbines, others had spears or hnihinH (a for- 
midable short sword) ; all carried the national kiis. They amiiged 
among themselves who shonkl carry the cooking pots of each mess; 
the betel-nut, tobacco and other luxuries were cntriiBteilto 
theleadera. It may bo useful to the future tniveller in Malay 
countries who lias to trust to his own leg.s for iiieaiiK of iocutiio. 

* Tapa.ihe recluse, or a.sectie, (Saiiskril, relieiouh peiiaficr.l 

This iish is said to he foimcl, always akme, in the and darkest 

pools. 
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tioii and to a party of Malays fox* escort, if I describe my own pre- 
parations for the journey. A rope hammock and a waterproof 
sheet in case of rain, a couple of changes of clothes, a boat lamp 
which would burn in a gale of wind, a rough map of the country in 
a bamboo case, a few tins of provisions, chiefly Liebig’s extract 
and chocolate and milk, a couple of small copper cooking pots of 
native manufacture and a small hand-bag containing toilet neces- 
saries and writing materials composed my equipment. Kica and 
fowls can be purchased at any Malay hut, if the proprietor is 
friendly, but iu view of possible difficulties, I had a few tins of 
hermetically sealed provisions. Native cooking pots are much 
more convenient in the jungle than English saucepans, the handles 
of which stick out inconveniently ; beer, wine and spirits were 
luxuries which the difficulty of transport compelled me to leave be- 
hind, but a small stock of tea and sugar was taken. Costume it is 
unnecessary to describe, as every traveller or sportsman has his 
own ideas on the subject, but thick leather hoots (English shooting 
boots or Army arnmnnUlon hoots) and flax leggings may be men- 
tioned as indispensable for protection against the thorns and 
leeches of a Malay jungle. As for arms, I burdened myself un- 
necessarily with a short Snider carbine (cavalry pattern) and 
twenty rounds of ammunition (in addition to a Colt’s revolver 
which I carried as a matter of precaution), but was not rewarded 
by any sport. An elephant, cow and calf were the only wild ani- 
mals which I saw on the journey, except pigs, from first to last. 

It was nearly midnight before Haji Abubakar finished doling 
out cartridges and rice to my followers, enjoining upon them care 
of the former and sparing consumption of the latter. Che Xabiai 
sent clown an addition to our materiel in the shape of a Spencer 
repeating rifle, wffiich was appropriated by the Haji and carried by 
him, till our return to Province Wellesley, The Salama Malays 
seemed to take much interest in our proceedings, and I got much 
well-meant advice and not a little useful information about the route 
to the Perak river. At length they took their departure, and left 
me to the peaceful enjoyment of the hardest wooden bedstead 
ever contrived by perverse human ingenuity, a legacy from the 
last European occupant of the quarters. 

Mareh We were on the move betimes, mi after a very 


early breakfast, everything was packed, and the party nieved uO; in 
single file to Cue Abdul Kaijxim’s hempong, on the Kiian river. 
The path lay through recently cleared land, on which the stumps of 
trees still stuck up in all directions. Plantains and Indian t'oru 
seemed to flourish remarkably well A bindge formed by the trunk 
of a tree, felled so as to rest on either bank of the Salama river, 
leads into Cue ICABnCs village. He had promised to have guides 
and two or three coolies ready at his house in the morning, so 
thither we repaired aeeordingh' ; externally the dwelling in question 
is not more pretentious than most of the other houses in the village, 
being built simply of wood and (palm-leave tliai eh). I ful- 
hlled my promise of paying the owner a visit, while wailing for the 
guides, who were as liiipjiinctual as most Malays. 

Sitting oil a. comfortable carpet spread in tim nairow room, hy 
veraudali, which forms the front of most^Ealay honsi‘s, ( hiC fCvniM 
and I discussed native politics to the aecompanimeiit of snmc very 
good tea (the milk vvas Swiss, the biscuits English). The lower 
end of the verandah was gradually filled witli ]\laluys, and if 1 did 
not misconstrue certain whisperings and the agitation of a curtain 
before the door-way which communicated with the inner rooms, 
the ladies of the house were also interested spectators of the inter- 
view. 

About five years ago, when Larut, the principal reducing 
district of Perak, was the scene of a desultory eordlict between rival 
factions of Chinese professedly supporting rival 3Faliiy iiit crest 
Che Abdul KAHixr emigrated with a number of his countrymcai 
from Larut, where all mining operations tvere at a stamlntill, and 
sought a new sphere of industry. They found what they wanted 
at Salama, then unexplored, for the place, besides possessing vain- 
able deposits of tin ore, has good soil and edimate and water- 
communication with Penang, Mines were established, and a nour- 
ishing settlement >soon sprang up. But with the restoration of 
peace anti order in Larut early in 1874, there came fresh riiixietic^s 
for the miners of Salama, for the neighbouring native potentates 
who had not troubled their heads about the place when it wms un- 
distinguishable Jungle, took a deep interest in tlio prosperous 
mining district which was capable of contributing a haiKlsoiiio ad- 
dition to the revenue of a Malay laja in the Bhapo of the ciisio.^ 
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uiary royalty on tlie grosB produce, Che AiiurL Kaiuh made 
liaste to invoke the powerful protection of the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, by whose influence the troubles in Lariit had 
been brought to an end, and was thus able to keep his place and to 
reap the reward of his enterprise without molestation. 

Milling at Salama, and indeed in all parts of the Peninsula, is 
carried on by tbo Malays and Chinese in a primitive \vay. The ore 
is generally found at no great distance below the surface, and, after 
being wuisbed and freed from the surrounding earth, stones and 
sand, has the appearance of black sbiiiiiig sand or tine gravel. 

The smelting furnace is built of brick or clay and is often pro- 
tected outside by a easing of wood — rough upright posts placed 
close to each other and bound by rattan hoops. At the foot of it 
there is a small bole on one side, tbrongb which the molten metal 
flnds its way into a hollow scooped in the ground. Charcoal, of 
which the surrounding forest yields any quantity, is the fuel used. 
A hollowed log in which a wooden piston coated with cock's 
feathers fits closely answers the purpOvse of bellows. The piston 
is worked backwards and forwards by hand, producing a double cur- 
rent of air, one for each motion. The draught reaches the furnace 
by a nozzle fixed iu the side of the log about the middle.- This in- 
genious contrivance is a Chinese invention, and is probably as old 
as Tubal Cadis' or the personage who corresponds to him iu Chinese 
mythology. I have seen a somewhat similar arrangemeiiit for pro- 
ducing a contiiiuoim current of air in use in the forge o£ a Malay 
iron-wmrker in Perak. This consisted of two upright wooden 
cylinders about 2J- feet high placed side by side. A piston, similar 
to that described above, was wmrked perpendicularly in each by a 
man standing behind them. He grasped a handle in each hand 
and worked them up and down quickly, one rising as the other des- 
cended. Both cylinders communicated with the furnace by the 
same nozzle, and the effect seemed to be all that could be desired.^'* 

This is the national Malay bellow.s. Prom tlie fact that it is fouinl 
among the Hovas of Madagascar, it has been eonchided that tlie coloniza- 
tion of that island w'as subsequent to the practice of the art of iron- work- 
ing in the Eastern Archipelago. {Penthel, The Paces of Man, floo; Tyior, 
Early History^of Mankind, 215.) It is found also in India in the Eliasi 
Hills, in the Euki and Kaga village.s and also in Arakan and Eunra, in 
Sumatra, Java and Philippine Islands, (Journal Aiiiiii*oi). Inst., 1880.) 
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r»ul fu rcliu’ii to the Wiieti the funiueo beeii luAileh 

to the j)iV)per plti'lu and cn^erj hla?*t of the l3eUo\v«"^ out 

!l;unes from the elnireoai piled liigli on the lo]) and a .sharp jcU ui: 
lire from the siiiali opening heknr. the head work man in the siiitdl- 
ing house takt‘s a shovelful of ore from a box and after tlii‘ proper 
iiieaiilatioiis to propitiate evil spirits de|msits it on the lop of tlie 
furnace. ^\notiier uiulanother follow : the men at. the Iwdlows pull 
the long piston with redoubled energy and showers of sparks 
dying about in all direetious. Presently a tluhi stri-uiin red and 
glowing like the fire within, commences to mn from tlu‘ hole iit llie 
foot of the furnace and one of the Cluhtesc* workmen, shading his 
eyes with his hand to protect them fri*ni the tierce glare, pokes 
away at the luile with a rod to a.ssis! the pa.ssage of the meial. 
3Iore oiv ami. un-re fuel are heaja*i| uu the furnace. ih(‘ lunlteu 
sireaui cuuliiiues lo pour, and the lueu at the belhiw,- in traiiif) up 
and do^\ li their Iha'iI. tin* liollow into wliich the liquid mcial fallr-^ 
beeuu.},es rull. it poured into lUiudd.^ iiiadc in a Ited of sand close 
by ntu.l is cast in slabs iu wldcli sliupc it i< lalaui to ih'iiaiig for 
salt*. 

In. the Kast, as iu the miucrs aav tfnjUi,u>l supffisliUiUis of 

mortals. Xo iron implemeuis or wcaps.uis umy be taken into a 
i'liiiiescf siiieltiiig Iicuise. under pain of the <lis|;dcasurc of the spiritiii. 
who prc'ide over siucdting iiperaiious ami eO!i.<ei|ueiit loss lo the 
miner. Ai !lu* ifdues iu iarur, visitors,, if tlmy wi>li tiMlesceiiil, 
must take off their shoi-s. tim pciob/s having an autipatiiy to 
leather! Umbredlas are also forbiddim within the limits of the 
3vorkings/*‘ The rites and eerean/nies which have to be gone 
through belbre a new irilue can be opened with any idiaiice of buc- 
cess weak! ecwiipy pages in description. Among the middays no 
sueli enterprise would be imdertaken except under the aiispiecB of 
a or wise inaUj whose profe.«siymd familiarity with dcinoijH 

and ypirits procures him the deepec-jt respect of his cuiuitryineu and 
is also tlio Kairec of a comfortable iiieoiae. 

Cue ABurn 1\aium*ss relaiions with hi'$ iniiiers are peculiar. 
"Within the district in wldch he claims the sole right of mining, he 

The prcjrdicis huvts lu a great e.xlcnl. distijpcarcd siiuw IJiltbk iiu 
ilutiice has been narHiauuni at the iu Larut, but. a iVw year!., ago 

tlH'V \\cre IVcqucutly the cause of cp!iurci> and as.saults. 
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Clem from time to time a few acres of jungle and lays open tKe 
tract for mtenduig selectors. Any one may select a snot and . 
menee to dig for tin on condition that he sells all the ore ohi i 
to the lord-pnrainount at a fixed price. The minor usnah^ 
into debt with his l.andlord for tlm neecs.s.aries of life dwin^r 
Hifancy ot his ,m„o and mitil a vein of ore luas been'i" T 

that ease, the lalue of the ore, instead of being paid for in casli’ t 
deducted froui tlie miner’s advance account. Tn fact tirt 
system flourishes in Salama as it does in most native mill! dj 
.nets, where he owner geow.s rich at the expense of the cooUes h ' 
charging exorbitant prices for all the staple' articles of food b!; 
as the S.alama mines are supported by borrowed capital' thl ! 

profits are burdened with a ruinous rate of interest to Pe mo- 
money-lenders. ^ 

The popuUtiou of ,eoo.d to be .bout two tbousaud 

It W.S ,e.j hot wheu M.t Du.u., tbe Pe’Su 

ot Vlu Mum., the ,m.ge which m, to be * “d," 
ios place, .™ved w,th . o„e Ka,.,,.. corti j w 

h; joutney ho ptotpeto,,... „.po„d.d to by „ egu.llj eoS 
may thy latayutg b, peaeefni,” and thou we Med out if th- vhu 
A.the.nngoth.gber it was « relief to get out ot the rfi ■ 
aud io plunge into the .l.ndy fo,e.,. Thcpo wa. nothing 
.inkmg about the scenery. The narrow path winding L.. be 
twoon lotty tree, and flamed on each side by athiok underSwto 
o Irnsbwood palms fern, and creeper, might be matelri i ™ 
State m the Peninsula, and proliahly in Ceylon, Sumatra an 1 R ' 
neo. Though the forest has many beauties, its deiisit! and still' 
ness are depressing, and the general impression left mi the 
alter mueli jun.glo walking is one of inonotonv. We met no ^ 
during our first day's j„„,,ey and saw little sigi of man’s prolencT 
tXh.p^ 1(10 and tnere traces of charcoal burning and sometime’ 
lung anos of rollm by means of which some dug-out canoe fasLo 
odm tnepinglohad been dragged down to tbe river - not ; " m 

was to be seen or heard, except perhaps when the enrious, erv “ f 

the hornbill {enycsnsuj) hrolce the silence. ■ “ * 

tl streams, tribntariee of 

the, , alam.i bungci Kinalaii and iSungei Bambntan. In the iff 

noon we readied Ulii Salama. a small hamlet near the font of th"" 
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iiioiintaiiis wliere tlie river trikes its rise. Tlie liouiaes are on tlie 
left bank; tliere are well-grown eoeoaiiiit trees near tliein, a fact 
wliicli shows that this little settlement is of iiiiieh ohler date than 
Cue Karim's villagevS. BIat Dakari invited me to his house, and 
here, aftei' a bath in the river, we proceeded to make oursc^lves com- 
fortahle. Tliere was a herd of twenty or thirfy head of eatik* in the 
kahijion^. whicdi their owners, Patani Blalays, were taking lo Ijiik 
and thence to Larat. Large fires were kept burning under the 
cocoainit trees all night to keep away tigers. 

March 27tli. After an early breakfast we started for Ijuk. The 
Iierdsmeii and tlieir cattle Imd preceded us, and iny eoinpanions 
vowed that the beasts were stolen, or so much expedition would not 
1)0 used in driving them off. but I believe that they took away the 
characters of the Patauis quite unnecessarily. The day*-^ marcli 
was entirely through forest, and there was little in it to chronicle 
except the streams crossed. On leaving Uhi Salama we struck the 
Stmgei Kur, which, owing to its windings, we had to lu’oss three 
times, Furtlier on we reached another str(*atn. the t>ungcn Brah. 
which runs into the Sungei Blaagkwang. The eouuiry is unduhi- 
ting and abounds in these little mountain streams whi<di are feeder.s 
of the Salama and. tlierefore, more remotely, of the Krian. Some- 
times the path disa|>peare(l and then we folhiwt.^d tiie bed of the 
stream, ^ralking in the cool water was a welcome change, except 
when the bottom was stony, on which occasions the men exliaiisteil 
their most simthiiig invective on Perak roads and their authors. 
We halted iV>r some time at an open glade mi the Sungei l*jrah, 
which seemed to be a recognised resting place for travellers. 
Fragments of broken bottles gave nninistakeabic* proof of a previ- 
otis visit of an European, They were perliaps relies of tlie Police 
expedition after Ismail, undertaken two or th retMumi tbs before. 
Leaving the Siingei Brah we crossed a low range of hills which h 
the tvatersliec! I'letween the Salama and Ijuk rivers. I'lie S!ingc‘i 
Lepong and the Sungei Trail, bath tributaries of the Ijuk, were 
successively reached, mid eventually, after crossing some open ftcitls, 
the Ijuk itself. Wading through it we soon reaidied the liouae of 
Wa3I Abubakar, the headman of the Ijuk valley. By this time 
it wms 4 P.M., and as we had been walking since 7, SO a.m., aticl it 
was raining hard, wo were not sorry to take possession of Was 
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Abhbakak’s hrdei (outer reception room). To be hungry, wet 
and dirty are physical conditions which the traveller in the Malay 
Peninsula must make up his mind to endure frequently. The dis- 
tances between settlements have not been accommodated to the 
cravings of the inner man. To stop to cook may result in being 
late at the intended halting place, or in being overtaken by dark- 
ness mid having to camp out for the night, so the only remedy is 
to acquire a Malay facility for eating whenever it is convenient, 
and during this expedition it was my usual custom to breakfast at 
6 and to walk all day until the evening halt without further 

food. 

Wan Abubaicab was a man of good Patani family, and slow, 
deliberate and carefully courteous in manner. His voice was low, 
his delivery measured, and his language almost pedantically pure. 
He did the honours of his house perfectly, insisted on adding a 
present of some poultry to the commissariat supplies and looked 
after the comfort of the men. P'our Malay policemen detached 
from Larut were stationed at his house to keep up communication 
between this part of the country and British authorities in Perak, 
and I found here an elephant-load of rice awaiting my arrival. It 
had been sent at my request by Captain Speeby, the Assistant 
liesident at Larut, for it was impossible to ascertain whether fresh 
supplies of food could be procured in the interior of Perak. Poor 
Penbek ( “ the short one ’’ ), a diminutive Mandheling Malay who 
was in charge of the elephant, was mysteriously murdered in Larut 
a year later ; the motive was said to be jealousy, but never did man 
look less like a distuber of conjugal peace. 

March Wan Aeubakab had incautiously promised in the 

evening that he would send an elepliant or two to help in trans- 
porting our baggage over the pass {Bnldt a pul oh “the 

tin rty-tliree hills which leads from Ijuk to the Perak valley. 
But when morning came and all were ready for the road the 
unpleasant truth became apparent that no elephants were forth- 
coming. It was in vain that our host pressed us to remain at his 
hamponp for a day or two while the stray animals were being caught. 
It was essential that no time should be lost, the baggage was divided 
among the men and we started at last. Penbek and tlie Larut 
elephant laden with rice bringing up the rear. Our w^ay lay at 
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first throiigli fields and clearings* As we approaelied the foot of 
the range the path was much obstructed bj felled timber, and in 
some places, where the wood had been burned on the grouiul, was 
obliterated altogether. Indian corn and plantains, the first crops 
generalh" taken off new land by Malays, were growiivj: luxuriantly, 
but their owners were invisible, probably from a fear of btung 
impressed as baggage-carriers. At length the asroiit was cum- 
meiiced. The thirty-three lulls ” is the name of a not of a 
range. The range runs nearly ISTorth and South ; we were travel ling 
from West to East. The pass follows the course of the river Ijiik 
to its source ; a ridge, Biikit Kubu, is then cro'^sel anil the water- 
shed of the Krian river is left behind. The streams fitrlher on 
rim down to the river Perak. Thi.s is not the only pa<H where the 
Malays gravely as.scrt that there are thirty-three hills to cross. To 
the East of Tasek in Province Wellesley tliere is a path over a low 
range of hills near the Kedah frontier by wlueh Snrdang. .^faliang 
and Dingin (all in Kedah) can he readied. TakiiiiX this route 
once, on the way to Salama, I was lufmaned that then* were thirty- 
three hills to climb and thirty-three river- to wade, hut thr‘-e 
obstacles resolved themselves into tlie usual up- and downs of a 
mountain path, whieli repeatedly eiM-sed and a moun- 
tain torrent. The use of the Tuindier is perhaps 

referable to a much more 3*emote origin than the eapri4*r‘ of Malay 
peasants. Malay folk-lore is deeply tiugi*d wiili Ifiiidu supers! 1- 
tioBs, the survival of a worship wliich must at one time have heuMi 
established in Malay countries, though Islamisin siipplaiiied it six 
centuries ago. The heaveiis of the Ilindns are po|'Uilaleil by 
S30,OOl),OOD deities, though tlie origin of all is I raceahh* to the 
three principal gods. Buddhism also afTords instances of the use 
of the mystic number. Travellers in Jafum will remeiiiber the 
temple of the 33,0Js'l Buddhas. Xinety-niiHu t'oo, l< a piiptilar 
number. The river Binding in Pcnik is creliletl locally with 
ninety-nine tributaries. Among 3luliaiiiniada]i?« 1 here arc iiiiitiy- 
nine names or epithets of G-od and the same number of !ianii*s or 
titles of the Prophet. 

On the way to Perak from Ijuk we failed to identify tL(‘ |n«|Hihir 
number of hills in the pass. I took down the names of iwmty-mx. 
hmTever, from a guide who f^wmed to have a name for m'tuy rmd{ 
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and tree he met with. Buetox ( Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 
Meccah) mentions the ingenuitj shown bj the Bedouins in dis- 
tinguishing between places the most similar, and says that it is the 
result of a high organisation of the perceptive faculties, perfected 
by the practice of observing a recurrence of landscape features few 
in number and vai’jing but little among themselves. The same 
faculty is to be found among Malajs. They name localities after 
little peculiarities, hardly recognisable except by a practised eye ; 
and on a frequented route, even through forest or on a river, the 
names often follow each other in such rapid succession that the 
traveller puts nj} his note book in despair. 

We reached at about 2 p. m. a spot near the top of the pass 
which seemed by the presence of a rude hut and traces of fires for 
cooking purposes, to be the usual halting place on this route. 
The Ijiik, cliiiiinished to the proportions of a little mountain 
stream, is here seen for the last time. Beyond lies the ridge 
whieli marks the watershed. As the men came up, one after 
another, several lagging behiud, and all more or less knocked up, it 
became evident that it Avould be unwise to attempt to push on to 
Tampan in one day as we had hoped to do. The approach of rain 
decided me to camp where w^e w^ere for the night. A second hut 
was hastily improvised and roofed wdth a w^aterproof sheet. We 
were hardly under cover when the rain came down in torrents and 
all annoyance at the delay vanished before the reflection that our 
discomfort would have been increased tenfold if we had gone on. 

Best and food had an exhilarating effect upon the men, who 
huddled together under the scanty shelter of the huts and enliven- 
ed the evening by relating all sorts of adventures, the point of the 
stories generally being the perfidy of Perak Malays, or the iniquity 
of Alalay Eajas. Some were going to Perak for the first time, 
others were old acquaintances and had travelled with me frequent- 
ly before. To some of them the fame of former exploits had at- 
tnclied nieknaines by which they were known to friends and ad- 
mirers. Mat Lixcinx or SU£per^ Mat w^as one of these, hut 
whether be Imd earned his title in eluding private enemies or 
escaping from the officers of Justice, I cannot say. Another was 
Mat Saleh Zinm Fuloh (fifty) and this was the history of his nkfc- 
name. He and Bomo of his neighbours had a dispute once upon a 
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time about a piece of laud. Mat Saleh was in possession, and defied 
any number of rival claimants. These took counsel together, and, 
with friends and sympathisers to the number of fifty, went oif one d.ay 
to surprise their opponent. They found him on the land in ques- 
tion engaged in some agricultural pursuit ; his wife was also there 
helping him, and between two posts swung the cradle rd‘ the baby 
who, it wms natural to suppose, could not ■well be left at home. 
The brave fifty advanced with shouts and threats looking on the 
land as already theirs, but 3Iat Saleh instead of Hying peacefully 
rocked the cradle. Iso sooner had the first of the half hundred put 
his foot across the boundary than the anxiou.s father put his hands 
into the cradle and lifted out, not a ^lalay baby, but a mighty 
blunderbuss with -which he threatened to do for the first niari wlto 
trespassed on his groiiBcl. The fifty aggressors, so the stojy nni, 
retired incontinently, none wishing to test the sincerity uf tin* threat. ■ 
Therefore,” said the historian of the chronicles of this ullage hero, 
^‘was Mat Saleh called ^ 'Fifty,’ beeause fifty men went up against 
and returned without having aeeoniplished anything! ” Ha.ii 
Abubakab, the headman of my party, denser ves a paragraph ti> 
himself. He was a good speeimeii of tlie native lawyer and politi- 
cian (I was nearly saying rtgliaior, but w’ell-to-do Malays are Do 
imbued with Miilnunmadan solemnity of denieannur to agitate), 
one of a class created by English civilization and law courts. On 
the passive eioining of his race, many years of intereours(* with 
Europeans and of loitering in the passages and verandahs of the 
Colonial Courts have grafted mucdi worldly wisdom and not a little 
familiarity with business* A journey to Mecca gave him a title 
and a turban, and added polish to his manners. Ho had a fiuont 
tongue and a lively imagination, knew the w’eaknesses of his countiy- 
men well, and was not slow to turn them to liis own peeimiary 
advantage ; finally, he was one of the most original and entertaining 
eompanioiis I ever met with among Malays, though, I fear, he was 
not burdened with too much principle* '' In base times, ” says 
Lord Bacox, ''active men are of more use than virtuous ! ” Lebiii 
Ab,I)UL Makax was the Imam of the party, and led the deviifimis 
when any ono could be persuaded to pray with him, whicli, 1 am 
afraid, wm not often ; with the Malay love for abbreviation, his 
friends generally spoke of him as Lebbx Nak, So MuHiMArAi) 
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becomes Mat; 0sma 2^" is shortened to Bmak ; and Bvmnrxy h 
barely recognisable in Lemais’ and sometimes Max. The only 
others of my companions, whom I need mention by name, are 
Penglmlu Salam, a sturdy little Patani Malay, who was headman 
of a Tillage in the Krian district ; Demak, a Perak Malay, who had 
joined me at Kwala Kangsa some months before ; and Mustax, 
valet, cook and cashier, a Muhammadan of Indian descent, who 
lost a hand by some giui-accident, and yet managed to get on as 
well as most men do with two. The temperature at Teratah Pa- 
gong, the site of our camp at the top of the pass, was pleasantly 
cool, and the consoling thought that our next halt would be on the 
banks of the Perak river was conducive to sound slumber, even 
under less comfortable conditions, 

March 29ifA. Soon after seven o’clock a.m. we were breasting 
the steep ascent which leads to the top of Biikit Kubu, Then 
began the descent on the eastern side of the range, which was easy 
woih compared with yesterday’s climb. Lofty trees obstructed the 
view on all sides, and, though we were travelling over high ground, 
not a glimpse of the surroundiiig country could be seen. About 
midday we reached the foot of the ranges and emerging from the 
forest found ourselves at a small hnmpong called Batii Berdiiiding 
inhabited by Patani peasants. The headmen of tliis and tv'o other 
villages were waiting here to receive me, notice having been sent 
to them from IJuk. While I was waiting for some of the men who 
had lagged behind, the natives of the place related the circum- 
stances under wdiicb the Chief, called Sri Adika Baja, one of the 
eight Perak Chiefs of the second rank, had met his death at this vil- 
lage two nionihs before. I w^as shown the house in which he was sit- 
ting when shot by Che Xaejm’s men. It had been left uninhabited 
ever since, for the Malays are very superstitious and often believe 
a place wdiere a man has met a violent death to be haunted by bis 
spirit. Tbe Sri ildika Baja was in tbe neigbboTirbood of Kwnia 
Kangsa when tbe headquarters of tbe Indian column first reached 
that pfiaee in December, 1875. In company wdtb tbe Orang Ivaja 
Besar, one of the four Chiefs of tbe first rank, be tied up tbe river 
iinm ediately on tlie arrival of the troops, and remained in hiding in 
Ulu Perak unlil the arrival of Sultan Ismail in that part of the 
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eountfj, when both Chiefs joined their Mien nmKter. The 8ri 
Adika Eaja was at Batii Berdinding impressing the Fata ni peasants 
as labourers for the purpose of closing the pass to Ijiik by felling 
trees across the path, when he was surprised and killed by the 
scouts of the police expedition already mentioned. After this 
collision with the natives, the Police fell back on Teratah Dagong 
and the main object of the expedition, the capture of Ismail, was 
abandoned.''’' The natives declared to me that the closing of the 
pass had no hostile signification, but was intended to prevent the 
i‘scape of the Suita ids elephants, some of which belonged to the 
■Jjuk district. . 

After an hour's rest at Batu Berdinding, all my followers having 
come up, we reHinnecl our march to Kota Tampan under the gui- 
dance of the friendly Patani Peiighulus. A good path led in a 
south-easterly direction through fields and the Perak 

river being still shut out from view liy a low ridge whi.di gi\e« the 
name Batu Berdinding (‘dhe rock which forms a wall”) to the locality. 
The grave of the uufortJiiiate 8ri Adika liaja and a Itotise be- 
longing to cnif late host, Wax AijrBAK:,?iB, at Baugtd Blimbing, 
were tlie only objects of interest pointed out to ns. Kota Tampan, 
which we reached in the afternoon, is a small hill on the right bank 
of the Perak river, tlw value of which as a strategic position in 
Hlalay warfare Is well known to the riti (up-country) Chiefs. It 
has often been stockaded and held by hostile parties in the little 
wars which Malay Cluefs wage wdth each other, but had never, I 
believe, been reached by any European before my visit. On the 
land side, the approacli to the Mil is hidden by t!uc*k briislnuKid, or 
protected by a little Etream, xlyer Tampan, whicli riniB into ilie 
Perak river Just below. On the top of the knoll I fcniiKi a neat 

* It was lyi'uned on t heir rein rr. that riu* Police cx|’tdifioii had tap- 
lured Ismail’s scvmiteen elex»liains, which, however, Itat! stunchfiw 
fseaped from their captors! The Malays on the spot assiirnl itw ihai no 
such eapiure had bt'cn made, or any eh/phanls s«*cn the force. It %\m 
oflirially reporUnb too, that J^akbak Jxmt (one of the mm charged wiili 
the murdfr of Mr. Ibjicii) had been killed; but Paxbak Jxmi' was 
captured uweral mcntlis later, and was snbsec|uent!y execiiied for the 
mwcler. It would be mmmenmy to refer to the cdepfiiiiit stc»rv, but for 
the fresh authority given to it by the gallant mitlu r of ‘*8aVf.ng and 
Kris’’ (pp, 30B. ‘-ICKS'i ubrt irmst have been misled. 
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little hut erected inside ii bamboo stockade overlooking the river. 
A flight of rough-steps cut in the steep bank led down to the water. 
The fort was occupied by a nuinber of Maudheliiig men under one 
Jah Desa, who had established himself liei’e immediately after the 
Batu Berdinding affair above related. Supplied with money, arms 
and ammunition by the Assistant Besident at Larut, he had secured 
this outpost for the British authorities, and was warmly supported 
by the Bataiii inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, who web 
corned protection from the exactions of Perak Chiefs. 

The view up-stream from Tampan is lovely. The broad, shining 
river stretches away in the distance till it seems to reach the back- 
ground of the picture, ranges of lofty wooded hills. "When I first 
saw it, the afternoon sun w’-as giving full effect to the contrasts of 
light and shade, and the shadows cast by the tall trees on the right 
bank only brought out in greater relief the clear outlines of purple 
mountains far away. Kot a habitation was to be seen, no sight or 
sound, beyond our own little encampment, betokened the presence 
of man. In the fore-ground the smooth surface of the water was 
broken by a few rocks against which the current spent itself fruit- 
lessly. The country seemed fresh from the hands of nature and 
still unsullied by the touch of mankind, and yet a glance round at 
the scene on the bamboo floor of the hut, where Malays and their 
weapons and baggage lay scattered about in picturesque confusion, 
was quite enough to dispel the illusion. 

When it was cool enough, boats were procured, and, with a few 
men, I paddled up to the rocks in mid-stream where we bathed, and 
some of the more devout said their evening prayers. Then we 
returned to the Mandheliiig stockade, where culinary operations were 
in full swing. Haji Abubakae, vrhose love of good living is strong, 
announced piously that, please Q-od, he intended to rest to-morrow 
and taste Patani buffalo, a sentiment which seemed to command 
universal acceptance. The only stranger who visited us was one 
Bolah, Penghulii of a Perak village called Beah, lower down the 
river. He was inquisitive as to our numbers and intentions, pro- 
bably ill the interests of the Kota Lama Malays, who, though 
aeattered by tlia destruction of their villagesj were hostile and ill- 
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flicspuiictl. He iiifomiecl uh that ll!.aja Muda TrscrE was at- Chigar 
(xaia orgaiiiaiiig fishing operations on a iai*ge sealc. 

M(t}€h 30/Zf. After four days o! iiieessaiit tramping tiircHigli 
jungle, it was a relief on getting up in the morning to remember 
that there was to be no march to-day. >Sonie of the men net to 
work to improve our temporary quarters. The steps leading down 
to the river were rendered safe, and a bamboo bedstead for myself 
was eonstriicled under the direction of Penghiilu Salam. Indoors 
letters were written for transmission to Ivwala Kangsa uikIct* t!ie 
cdiarge of men of the Mandheling garrison, who were waiting below 
in a long canoe. Mine were to let the persons most concerned in 
ilie success of the. expedition know that we had reached the Perak 
river, but tlie ITajiA correspondence was much more praetiiad, 
being in fact an order for sugar, tol>aeco. opium, and other delica- 
cies of which the chief caterer stood in need. This was a day of 
visits. Fhitoh Auaii. t!ie Peugliulu rd* Tampan, was the tirst to 
arrive and made idiiiself acceptable by bringing a biiifalo and some 
rice, wliieli he prc'^euted to me, Most uf the Malays of this part 
of Perak are Piiiani imm, and ine liunest, (|uiet, and fairly indus- 
trious, Borne have been settled here For geuiTaiiun.s. ytliem are 
recent iunnignuits from the other side of the In^rder, They dislike 
the Perak ^lalavs, by whom they have been systematically oppressed 
and misgoverned. Batch A:wab and his Fatani brethren had some 
experie.nee of the acepusitive propensities of Perak Cliiefs while 
Ismail was encamped in this neighbourhood, and he grcKined as he 
related the exaelioim of the BultaiPs followers* 

I Imd been making enquiries on the previems day for guides to 
the Fatani frmitier,andto-day when most of the ineii were occupied 
in tlie iiiteresting task of cutting up and distributing buffalo meat, 
JahDesah mysteriously iiitrodneed a man who was willing, he saidt 
to take me to Maharaja LECAhs retreat. 

Eta.w w'as a thorough specimen of the Malay freebooter. Ac- 
cording to his own account of himself ho bad made several parts of 
the country too hot to hold him, and he spoke of the crimes ho had 
committed with a modesty and candour hardly to be expected from 
one who so evidently excelled in hk own particular line. Ho wm 
a big maiii darker than the average Jlaky, with a thick nicmstache 
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imd a strong Patani accent. He was naked from the waist upwards, 
hut for a handkerchief knotted round his head, and he deposited a 
musket outside the door as he entered with a glance round to make 
sure that the avenger of blood was not one of the company. Then 
we proceeded to business. Etam had lately been up to the Patani 
frontier, and now informed me that since the date of my last in- 
formation Maharaja Lela had shifted his quarters from Kwala Piah 
to a place called Banai, further up the river, and had now probably 
crossed the frontier. ISTothing could be finally settled at once, so 
Etam was left to ponder for another day over his own plan for the 
capture of Lela, which was simply to lie in wait for him, and to 
shoot him with three golden bullets which a confiding Englishman 
was to furnish for the purpose. Other visitors soon thronged the 
bamboo floor, for the news of the white man’s arrival had evidently 
spread rapidly. Datoh Tiijs" Lela Setia (commonly called Ton Ttir), 
the headman of Lunggong, a neighbouring village, and an old 
Malay from Tumulung with the Siamese title of Mengkong, were 
the chief of these. The latter wore a striped silk jacket, which, iu 
virtue of his ofiicuil position, he had received on the occasion of 
some festivity iu Siamese territory, where changes of raiment are 
still bestowed on those ‘Svliom the king delighteth to honour.’’ 
Another visitor who deserves mention was Iput, a Burmese, who 
gave the following account of himself : — Thirty years before, he had 
sailed from Eangoon in a native craft bound for Penang. She was 
driven out of her course in a storm and was wrecked on the coast 
of Perak, wEere Iput and one or two companions landed. They 
wandered for ten days without falling in with a habitation, and had 
to support life as well as they could on such leaves and fruit as the 
forest supplies. "When they were almost dead from exhaustion 
and fatigue they reached the district of Kinta, and were kindly 
received by the natives. There, in process of time, the narrator 
married a daughter of the soil and adopted her country and religion. 
He had not seen a white man since he had left Bangoon thirty 
years before. He said that he had forgotten his native language 
but bared his legs, and showed his tattooing in evidence of his 
Burmese birth. 

That eyening was enlivened by a second visit from the Meng- 
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koug, wlio, having got o¥er Ms shyness at the preseiiee of so man j 
strangers, became most friendly and communicative. His stories of 
the Sakai tribes in the interior were as new to the ProYiiice Wel- 
lesley men as they were to me, and we sat listening for hours to 
descriptions of curious customs and wonderful adventures, tradi- 
tions of fabulous mines guarded by the wild tribes to which no 
Malay can gain access, and tales of Sakai medical skill and familiarity 
with the occult sciences. I puzzled the ole! man not a little by 
exhibiting a map of "CTlu Perak, (prepared a month or two before at 
Ewaia Kangsa from native description) from whitdi I read off 
the names of kampongs, hills and' rivers never yet visited by any 
European, I have an idea that he: believed it to be directly refer- 
able to one of the many '' Slieitan,’’ wlioin the English have at their 
command. 

March 8 Is/. We liad cultivated friendly relaticuis with ilwi 
people of the land, we had eaten buffalo and were satisIliMl, But 
there was one thing I wanted to do before we set mit faces north- 
ward, and that was to visit Jambai which had been the temporary 
refuge of the old Sultan ('IsMArni and hin patriarchal following of 
women and slaves. Another day’s detention was uiuivoidablo, as 
E'mi and his friends had not yet joined us, and I was c^ipeeting visits 
from some Perak Chiefs who were reported to be coming in to sec 
me. So this day was devoted to sight-seeing. Sencling on some of 
the men on foot along the river bank, I started up the river in a 
dug-out canoe poled by a Malay in the bow and steered by another 
in the stern. Ilaji Abubakab was in another, assuming vast im- 
portance on the strength of having tempted the perils of the rapids 
once before, and explaining the mmim operamll as if he had origin- 
ally designed the rapids of the Perak river for his private pastime. 

The mak Jemm (children of the rapids), as the boatmen of this 
part of the world are called, standing in the bow, took us into mid- 
stream with a few vigorous strokes of their light bamboo poles, and 
as we glided along against the current, I questioned the steersman 
about names and localities. He was to the full as fruitful in 
proper names of the places as my guide on the 'Hhirty-threo hills/’ 
Every pool, rock, bend, eddy had its title as my note-book bears 
witness, but they are not worth transcribing here. 
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Troubled water betokened that we had commenced the passage 
of the rapids called J eram Kiing, and the exertions of the polers 
were redoubled. Every effort was required to keep the head of the 
canoe against the stream and nothing but marvellous intimacy 
with the different passages could have kept us clear of the rocks 
over which the river was bubbling and boiling. 

Evidence is not wanting that the country about here was at one 
time more thickly populated than it is at present. A grove of fine 
old durian trees on the left bank and a fringe of lighter green in 
front of them where the bamboos bent gracefully over the water? 
told of former cultivators, victims or fugitives, perhaps, in one of 
the unchronicled wars of former years. Here Hatch Sanhalu, the 
grandfather of the late Sri Adika Eaja, once lived and ruled, and a 
grim memorial of departed power, the latu pemhunoh (execution 
rock), was pointed out further on, on the opposite bank. But it was 
in vain to ask for stories of naughty wives, incautious lovers, or 
faithless slaves w'ho may have perished here. The silent river 
itself could not more effectually conceal all evidence of sins and 
sinners than the mist of years their memory. Jambai, too, was 
empty and desolate, a few charred remains of Ismail’s Luts, which 
had been burnt after his departure by the Salama men, and the 
deep footprijits of his eiephants in the sand being the only traces 
left of his sojourn. Tct Jambai was once the abode of a celebrated 
family, if Pei'ak legends have any foundation, and I affirm that if 
the following story seems uninteresting in its English dress, it is 
because the adjuncts of open air and Malay scenery are wanting. 

Che Pitteh Jambai and his wife were very poor people, who lived 
many generations ago at Pulo Kambiri on the Perak river. They 
had so few clothes between them that wdien one went out the other 
liad to stay at home.^ x^othing seemed to prosper wdth them, so 
leaving Pulo Kambiri, where their poverty made them ashamed to 
meet their neighbours, they moved up the river to the spot since 
called Jambai. Shortly after they had settled here Che Puteii was 

The solar niytii is plainly recognisable here. The husband and 

wlio are not seen togelhcr, but one o£ whom remains concealed when 
the other c<->mes out, are evidently the sun and moon. I have Inuird tlie 
same ineiclents intuxbieed in legends in other parts of Perak, 
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troubled by a portent wliieli has disturbed the Hliiinbew of many 
great men 'from the time of Tharaoh downwards. lie dreamed a 
dream. And in his dream lie %vas warned by a siiperimtiiral risi- 
taiit to slay liis wife, this being, he was assured, the only means by 
whiidi he could hope to better his miserable condition. 

Sorely disturbed in mind, but never doubting that the proper 
course wm to obey, Che Puteh confided to Ins wife tlie c*o!nmaiick 
wliich he- had received, and desired her to prepare for death. The 
unhappy lady acquiesced 'with that conjugal submissiveness whieli 
ill Itlalay legends as in the *hirabian Nights'’ is so characteristic of 
the Oriental female when landed in some terrible predicament. 
But she craved and obtained permission to first go down to the 
river and wash herself with dime juice. Ho taking a handful of 
limes she w'ent forth, and, -.standing on the rock called Bate Fern- 
buiioh she proceeded to perform her ablutions after the Mala? 
fashion.* The prospect of approatduog death, we nmy presume, 
unnerved her, for in dividijig the limes with a knife she managed 
to cut her own hand and tlie blootl dripped down on tin* rocks and 
into the river; as each drop was borne invay by the emuTmt. a large 
jar immediately rose to tlie surface and Ihiuted, in iicfiance rsf id! 
natural laws. to the sptd whence the blood came. As 

each jar floated up, C4 ie Puteh’s wife tapped it with her knife ami 
pulled it ill to the edge of the rocks. On opening them she foinid 
them all full of gold. She then went in search of her husbaiicl 
and told him of the treasure of which she had sadtienly become 

* Limes are used in Perak, as we use soap, whem a Malay has re- 
solved on Imriog a milJy good “senib. They are rut ii/iwo and 
squeezed in the Imhd. In Pciunm: a rmt called is itsually 

preferred to limes. ^Wheu the body is deemed siifllciciitiy cleansed the 
performer, taking his stand facing the East, spits neViOi limes, and thfii 
counts up seven aloud. After the \vurd fsi‘vc?i| he throws invay 
the remains of the limes or swNk to the West Hiiying aloml, iVr//i-fe/i 
Mimuu iiuijm/ihahmi tleripmhi hmkm ttku ku pmut ium/k i^rfe/Voe/i. 

“ fortuiK^ and Hpirirs of evil begone from mj boily tlie whirlpDol of 

the lake Iknjangi!*' Then he throws ijlmm) a few buckets of water 
over liirnscdf and the operation is eonqdetc. 

^ Tlie lake Paojangi is situated in mid^ocean, and its whirlpnol most 
likely causes the titles. All the waters of the sea and rivrrs arc liimlly 
received there. It is probably as eligible an abode for ext/rcised spiriu 
ns the Ked Hea xvas once consideml to be by (Uir Ibrcfalbcr*^. 
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possessed. He spared her life, and they lived together in the enjoy- 
meat of great wealth and prosperity for many years. Their old 
age was clouded, it is believed, by the anxiety attending the pos- 
session of a beautiful daughter, who was born to them after they 
became rich. She grew up to the perfection of loveliness, and all 
the Ea jas and Chiefs of the neighbouring countries were her suitors. 
The multitude of rival claims so bewildered the unhappy parents 
that, after concealing a great part of their riches in various places, 
they disappeared and have never since been seen. Their property 
was never found by their children, though, in obedience to instruc- 
tions received in dreams, they braved sea- voyages and went to seek 
for it ill the distant lands of Kaehapuri and Jamulepor. 

Several places near Jamhai connected with the legend of Che 
PuTEH are still pointed out; at Bukit Bunyian the treasure was 
buried and still lies concealed. A deep gorge leading down to the 
river is the ghaut down which Che Puteh’s vast flocks of buflaloes 
used to go to the river. Its size is evidence of the great number of 
the animals, and, therefore, of the w^ealth of their owner. Tw’o deep 
pools, called respectively Lubuk Gong and Lubuk Sarunai, contain 
a golden gong and a golden flute which were sunk here by Che 
P uTRir Jamb AT. The flute may sometimes be seen lying on one of 
the surrounding rocks, hut always disappears into the depths of tlie 
pool before any mortal can approach it. The treasures of Lubuk 
Gong might before now have passed into human possession, had it 
not been for the covetousness of the individual selected as their 
recipient. A Malay of IJlu Perak was told in a dream to go and 
flsh in the pool of the gong and to take a pair of betelnut scissors 
(kacliip ) with him. He was to use the kacMp immediately on being 
told to do so. Next morning he was at the pool early, and at his 
first cast hooked something heavy and commenced to draw^ it up. 
When the hook appeared above water, there was a gold chain at- 
tached to it. The lucky fisherman them commenced to pull up the 
chain into his canoe and hauled up fathoms of it, hand over hand, 
until the boat could hardly hold any more. Just then a little bird 
alighted on a branch close by and piped out a couple of notes 
which sounded for all the wmrld like hachip. The man heard, but ha 
* wanted a little more and he went on hauling. said the bird 
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agiiiii. “Just a very little more,” thought the Ikhcrmaii. ami he 
still continued dragging up the chain. Again and again the warn- 
ing note sounded, Imfc in vain, and suddenly a strong pull from the 
bottom of the pool dragged hack the chain, and betorc the Malay 
had time to divide it with his tweezers, the last link of it had dis- 
appeared beneath the waters. A warning to ail jjcinuus guilty of 
avarice and covetousness I The pools of the gong and the gold- 
en flute still, for ouglit I know to the contrary, preserve tlieir 
(rca.sures. Time pressed, and we did twt seek to t'.vpfore their 

Willie at Jamkii 1 wm vi>ited by Kflup 3k>itAMEn (a iiepbew of 
the Paiigiima Kiiita), who cm his way to with wteral 

followTTS to see me. At In's invitution, I marie the rcniirii journey 
do’wii-stream on his bamboo raff, The centre of the rufij which was 
of an oblong shape, was occupied hiy a raised haiuboo platform 
walled on three sides and roofed like a hut. Inside, comfortable 
mats w’ere spretnh handsome spears and krlsses were slung to rattan 
loops on the wuills and roof, and a neat little tray containing pipes, 
a lamp and a sniali liorn bus of rhamfoo pruclaiined that my host 
indulgetl a weakness for opium. Two men, st|uattCfd in the forepart 
of the raft just in front of the little stage on \^hic!l we sat, plied 
their paddk‘s lustily, and a third lad ween them wielded a pole with 
marcelloiis activity. Ikdiind, two or three more with paddles or 
poles worked incessaidly to keep the raft straight with the current, 
ycdling directions of all kinds to tlieir brethren in front, for to shoot 
a rapid broadside on would be an experiment attended with sere* 
nil iiicouveiiienees and some little danger. One brawmy fellow’ in 
front of me got literally red with his esertiwis in spite of liis 
brown skin, when we commenced at last to slide down a long 
reach of troubled water perceptibly out of the horizontal. The 
raft buried itself under the surface, leaving dry only our little 
stage, anti the w'hole fabric shook and trembled as if It w'cre about 
to break up. Yelling Smuluf^ Bumhul ’’ (Eeceive, reecdve) to the 
spirits of the stream, whom Ki’ni'p AIohamkii miB propitiating with 
small oflerings of rice and leaves, the panting boat men cout iiiued their 
Btmggles until we shot out once more into smooth deep w’ater ami 
alt clanger was over. “Isn’t he like a buffalo P’ said .K:i:ntp Mo- 
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HAMEB, pointing to the broad back and muscular neck oi my 
brawny friend. So we parted with Jeram Kling. 

The raft was moored by the steps below the stockade at Tampan, 
and our new friends were admitted to a share of the rice and buf- 
falo meat of the camp, At night Kulot Mohamed came up to 
the hut and told me what he knew of affairs in Iliu Perak. 
Sayjid Maiimei) {Orang Kaga Besar) was, he said, at Tumulong, 
not very far off, and anxious to come in and be friendly, if sure of 
his reception. Maharaja Lela was said to he at Kwala Kendrong, 
on the other side of the Pataiii frontier, where no Perak Malays 
need hope to follow him, for Ktjlup BCoHA^tED and his men had 
been turned back from the border. Encouraged by the reward 
offered by Groverunient, they had, it seemed, been watching the 
proscribed Chief in the hopes of finding means to earn it. I sent 
civil messages to SayyicI Mahmud, and accepted, not without 
some misgivings, the offer of KiriH'P MoH.>m to accompany me 
up-country with lus men. 

April 1st. The first thing I encountered was tlie familiar face 
of an old Malay of Kubang Poya where the Larut Field Force 
had eneampe<l at one time. Pan’daic Ketak was distinguishable 
above his fellows by a total absence of teeth, and a habit of opening 
his mouth very wide at the coiicdusion of each sentence, as if to 
punctuate his remarks. Furthermore, he was perhaps more shame- 
less in asking for small loans or presents than the generality of 
his countrymen. He was the bearer of a letter from Captain 
Speedy to tlie Orang Kaya Besar, whom he hoped to take hack 
to a disconsolate wife and family at Kwala Kangsa. He was fed 
and speeded on his way, but an application for a small donation of 
tliree dollars was mildly bat iirinly refused. 

Lunggong is a village about five miles to the fSTorth of Tampan, 
but, unlike the camp which we were quitting, it is at some distance 
from the river. It nestles under the Ice of some low’ limestone 
hills, a curious mixture of white cliff and green foliage. 

Eeinforeed by seven Mandheling men, wdiose service Jah Desa 
pressed upon me, w’e commenced our march northward. Delay 
was still unavoidable, as it was desirable to have a good under- 
standing with Sayyid Mahmu!) before leaving him in om rear, but 
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at all events Lnnggong one stage in the right direction, and I 
had promised Datoli to be his guest. 

The Penghulu must have borne testimony to the peaceable inten- 
tions of our party, for I observed none of that panic on the pari of 
women and children wliicdi I had sometimes unwit t indy tmused ij? 
Perak hamlets. I am reluctantly compelled to bear witness that 
the ladies whom I saw at Lunggoog were not one whit better 
looking than the speeiamns of womanhood whom I had seen from 
time to time in other parts of the country. Kota Lama and Kain- 
par have the reputation of producing the best favoured damsels in 
Perak, but to the Western imagination it seems tliat even those 
happy spots hare earned their fame too cdieaply. 

''While a house was being prepared for my reception, an*.! while 
Mastin looked on in a superior kind of tvay as iriiicli as to say 
Do you really expect my master to sleep herc ‘ : *’ the Penghiilu 
invited me into his house. Various eldern were introcliK’cal, and 
the politest of small talk was intercliangi*d fora lime, IVesently 
refreshments were served, consisting of bullets of dough in a 
molten sea of hrown .sugar. My liost and his brother, wirh true 
Malay hospitality, shared this delicacy with me, no «b.nibt for the 
usual unspoken reason — to prove that no poison wan to be feared. 
I was glad to fall back on some excellent plan tains and to leave 
the huhnr to those more capable of appreeiaiing it. 

-It wm all very well to lie pertln in a hammock in my new quar- 
ters all the afternoon, but the villagers were not to be cheated in 
that way, and when with one or two faithfuls 1 started in 
the evening to bathe in a little stream which llotvs past the 
pomj^ the whole population turned out to assist. To ait emit 
another to the bath is a polite attention among Finlays 

Knnrr Mohaaieu brought unsatisfactory nceoiints of Sayyid 
Maiimuo, The latter, so far from meeting me at Luiiggong. as I 
had reason to hope he would do, had w'ritten fo say that illnesH 
detained him at Ihuiiulong. It was tiiiic to settle deiiiiitely what 
our movements w'cre to be, without further mhreiim io this man, 
so I ioltl my people to be ready to march on the moriiiiig of the 
3rd. The neighbouring Ponghulus mustered strong in our hut 
that evening, each with his griavanee. One hurl heen wiufMir.cil 
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and pillaged by Che Kabim’s men in January ; another had rela- 
tives in captivity at Salaina, and there was a general wail over the 
exactions of the Perak Malays of Chigar Cala, whose devices for 
extorting supplies of rice from the Patani planters seemed to be 
coTiceived with more talent than honesty. I could do little for 
them then, but promised enquiry and redress at some future time. 

Etam unfolded the details of the route w^e were to pursue, and 
promised the services of three other guides and some coolies. So 
the day ended hopefully, and lighted by the Mandheling sentry, 
T picked my way over the bodies of sleeping Malays to my ham- 
mock. 

It requires practice to be able to sleep in a Malay hut of the 
humbler sort if the lodgers be numerous and the entertainer’s 
family large. All kinds of sounds conspired to ‘‘ murder sleep ” 
on this particular night, a middle aged 'bourdon snore imported, I 
think, by our own party, an intermittent infantile wail, a purely 
local production, and expostulation, coaxing at first but ending in 
wrath, of sleepy matrons ; then somebody got up in the middle of 
the night and said his prayers aloud, and the man on guard crooned 
little songs to himself. Xever was dayliglit more welcome. 

Ap; il 2nd. Detention at Lunggong being unavoidable, the only 
thing to do wavS to see something of the country j the people of 
the place took me in the morning to Bukit Kajang, the limestone 
range which had attracted my attention the day before. These 
limestone hills occur in several parts of Perak and are generally 
lioney-coinbed with eave.s and peopled by bats. We had to pass 
through a belt of low dark jungle, w^here everything was very damp 
and earthy, before reaching the foot of the hill and the mouth of 
the first cave. The latter was not of great extent, but a number 
of naiTOtv dark passages branched from it. In exploring these, 
our torches set in motion dozens of hats, tvhich flitted along the 
low galleries just over our heads. I he Malays pointed out one 
or two curious stalagmites, which they had honoured with names. 
One, I remember, bore a rough resemblance to the shape of a 
crocodile. 

Then we went higher up the hill to a second range of galleries 
bearing the poetical name Goah pnfri^ or the ‘‘Cave of the 
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Princess/’ It was easy to appreciate here the imagiiiation wMcii 
had diseoYered in beautiful stalagmites, fashioned by ages in the 
likeness of drapery, the Icfdamhu, or bed-curtains, of the iiirisible 
lady. They reached nearly from the door to the arched rr)of where 
stalactites hung to meet them. Close at hand wa^ a small cham- 
ber known locally the bathing-apartment, in whioh a step led 
up to a bath formed in the rock. I almost wondered at inu find- 
ing the looking-glass or other toilette necessaries of the tenant! 
But such a discovery would have ifivoIvi¥l a search for the owner 
at the cost of unknown delay to the expedition. I know a Malay 
Eaja who spent many days once in searching for some fair spirit 
in the mountains of the interior of Kedah, guided only by the 
report of some ryots who Iiad disturbed her at her toilette heside.H 
a stream. I think they brought back a magic coinh to wit if 
they lied. 

Chinese come to Malay countries and ruin by their prosaic eom- 
merciai habits all the association of caves with princesses and other 
agreeable ideas. These caverns are <‘arpeted with the article of 
commerce known as Xvr/ocou guano, the dropjiiug,- of innumer- 
able bats. In connection with caves, the Chinaman ktiows of 
nothing more ethereal than bats' dung ! 

Fengliiilu Dolau and some of his friends were t«i have met us at 
the caves, but they did mot appear, and we rtUurned to Lunggong. 
There wo found out the cause of their failure in their etigageirienl. 
Even in this seelnded district there were to be found men capable 
of i?aiTying out a housebreaking job in a fairly wcifk man like man- 
ner, and it seemed tliai' a house had been roblied the niglii before 
ill the most civilized way in the world. The dise« nery of tin* loss 
and the subsequent searcli had detained our friends. I v*idy meiiuou 
this incident, because we were instrumenf a! i n arrest intf t he offnuhrti 
afterwards. 

Tm^o Sayjids of Cliigar Gala to whom I had writieii (at the 
entreaty of lEaji Abcbaeau who was tim! of tvalking) asking for 
the loan of two elephants, appeared to-day. They related with 
much emprememeiii how they had hastened from their villago at 
my call, only too hoiioiircni at being asked to lend iheir beuKts. But 
' where were the elephants r Alas! did not the Tuan f Master) know 
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tliat this was the ninring * season, and that all the male elephants 
were gila f Allah ! Such a misfortune ! Hardly had the descendants 
of the Prophet got one stage beyond their village than their ele- 
phants strayed into a herd of wild ones, and if it pleased God they 
might be caught again in a week ! I was sufficiently versed in the 
guile of the Perak Malay to know how much to believe of this 
story, and though I dismissed them civilly, I was not at all surprised 
to Iiear, after my return to Kwala Kangsa a month later, that these 
two rogues had left their elephants at Beong when they came on 
to SCO me, and rejoined them there on their return ! 

The day was spent in Ton house, and the only important 

event was the receipt of a piece of information about one of the 
])roscribecl oifenders of wdiom we were in search, which rather 
surprised me. It leaked out through some of the Malays in the 
place, who had made friends with my men, that Si Tuah, one of the 
persons mentioned in the Governor’s proclamation, had fallen into 
tlie hands of Che Karim’s men after Ismail’s flight from Jambai. 
They had scoured the country round Jambai for two or three w^eeks, 
and had picked up several slaves, chiefly %vomen. Titah had success- 
fully concealed his identity, so said my informants, by giving his 
name as IJxTOXG, but before he had been taken over the hills to 
Salama, his master, Maharaja Lela himself, had offered to pay 
thirty dollars to the people in whose village Tijah was detained if 
they would bring about his escape; The man was said to be still 
in captivity at Salama, with other slaves. 

Jah Besa had sent me a letter that morning warning me that a 
noted robber, named Baja Abbas f with five companions was out 
in the district South of Tampan ; his messenger took hack from me 
a letter, written in Haji Abubakae’s most flowing Malay, asking 
Che Kaeim of Salama, to send to Kwala Kangsa, to await my re- 
turn, the person of Si Uxtoxg, said to be a captive in his village. 

* Kinring^ a kind of fruit. The condition, called 7nu$th in India, to 
which the male elephant is subject periodically is attributed by the natives 
of Perak to this miit, which, they say, is greedily eaten, when ripe, by 

elephants. 

t Baja Abbas was a freebooter of Bugis oiigin, but a native of Krian. 
He haJ escaped a few' years before from the Penang Prison, where he was 
confined on a charge of gang-robhery and murder. Ho w‘as eventually 
killed {in 1876) resisting an attempt to capture him. 
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April Zrd . — A wizened little old man named Abdft Eaof, a 
messenger from Kmiip MohameBj arrived early in the morning 
with the news that Sayyid Mahiiijo (Orang Kaya Besar) was on 
Ills way to see rne. Shortly afterwards lie arrived, attended hy 
Kulfp Mohayied and the old Mengkoiig of Tiimulong, and followed 
by a string of spear-men and liangers-on. He was elaborately 
dressed in a green silk jacket ftowmred with gold, and was obsef|ui- 
oiislj addressed as ^^Timku” by all bis attendants. 

The interview w^Melrfollowed took place in the Pengliuluks lioiise. 
Sayyicl Mahmitb professed the utmost frienclliness, said that as 
long as Snkan IsMirn bad remained in Ferak be bad felt bound 
to follow him, but that since the ex-Snltun had passed over into 
Kedah, he was free to bestow his political allegiance elsewhere. 
He spoke feelingly of tlie distress which the fiigiliviM in Uln Perak, 
himself among the number, had suffered daring tlier flight, in 
consequence of the scarcity of provisions. Tarioiis agrieultural 
occupations were taking him, he said, up to the North, Ids people 
having settled temporarily near Jeram Panjang (“the long rapids”), 
so he could not accept Captain Speedy's invitation to go to Kwala 
Kangsa. This was an opportunity of avoiding several days' marching, 
which did not escape ITaji Abubakah, and at his suggestion it was 
arranged that he and one or ttvo others should accompany Sayyid 
MAiDirn in hk boat up the river and rejoin meat Kwala Kendroiig. 
Then, wdth many speeches of a reassuring nature to iny new ally, aud 
many farewells to Ton Tfx and the Mak^-s of Liiiiggong, I deft 
their hospitable hmponff. The order of march much the same 
as it had been between Salama and Tampan, the men having to 
carry their rations and cooking-pots besides their arms, but our 
numbers were augmented by five guides and three eooiies (Patatii 
Malaya) and the seven Mandhaling men from the Tampan atoekade 
whom I have already mentioned. The path which, w'e followed 
leads 1!! a N, W. direction through the kampmigs. and imii fields of 
Gelok and Sumpitan. All the inhabitants were in the fields busy 
with the paii harvest, and the houses stood empty, a fact which 
seemed to the Province Wellesley men to speak volumes for the 
honmty of Patani Malays, Sumpitan boasts of a tin miaei which 
is worked by a few Chinese, but I did not see it, for we crossed 
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tlie Suoipitaii river far below the workiugs. After leaving Sum- 
pitan, cultivation ceased, and the rest of the day's journey was 
performed through forest. Ayer Labii, Bukit Sirai, Ayer jSfiiiring 
and Sire Talak are the names of localities which we successively pass- 
ed, the last-named being a kind of *■ salt-lick ” much resorted to, ac- 
cording to the guides, by wild animals, a fact to which abundant foot- 
prints bore testimony. ’ The attraction seemed to be earth of a low 
mound which was scratched up or otherwise disturbed in several 
places. Ele|)hant tracks were numerous. In the afternoon we 
camped at a stream called Ayer Membalik. My hammock 'was 
slung between two trees, and above it a water-proof sheet stretched 
over a line and tied down to pegs in the ground formed an excellent 
substitute for a Iiut. The stream 'was dammed up to make a bath, 
and while some of the men rapidly improvised a hut of sticks and 
branches, others lit fires and commenced cooking operations. The 
only clraw'-baek to enjoyment was the persistent assault of a small 
kind of bee called by the Malays jpeningat^ ‘‘the stinger,” ov apiU 
ajpit^ a nest of them having been disturbed incautiously just after 
wo had made ourselves comfortable. 

The regular camping ground for travellers between Perak and 
Patani used to be, the guides informed me, at Ayer Bah, a little 
further on, but this place has a bad name, owing to a tragedy which 
occurred there a few years ago. A Malay and his wife and child, 
who stopped there one night, were surprised by a tiger which sprang 
in among them as they sat round their camp-fire and carried off the 
w^oman. The man ran a'way, and the child, left to itself, wandered 
into the forest in search of its parents. In the morning, when the 
father returned with assistance, the child w^'as nowhere to he found 
and was never recovered. The spot is no’w shunned, and no one 
ever camps there. 

This and other stories served to pass an hour or two after darkness 
had set in. The stillness in the forest intense, the only sounds 
being the occasional call of an argus pheasant or the cry of the 
wali-wah ape. 

April 4iih. — This day's nmrch began and ended in the forest, and 
we not sec an inhabitc4 house or meet a human being all- day. 
Til© main route between Perak and Patani is nothing but a track' 
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ihroUi,^!! tiie aud ilie Semmg tribes atui wiiil aiiimals, the 

rightful omievn of tlie forest, seeuied to be little disturbed by 
travellers. Freqiieutlj during the day, inj attention was called to 
t raves of the Seniangs ; now it was a path or a small clearing, now 
it was a hole dug at the foot of a tree from which an eseulcnt root 
had been tahen, and so on. 

Short!}" after starting, we passed Ayer Bah, the seene of the tiger 
story which had becui related the night before, and later in the day 
w'e made a short hal tat Sinigei Keiiering. For the rest of the day, wo 
followed this river upstream, crossing it and recrossiiig it repeatedly, 
when a short cut eould be made and a long ckdoiir avoided. The 
Kenering is the first considerable tributary of the iVrak river (on 
its right bank) North of the Dedap. Ir rises in the mmnitains on 
the Kedah frontier and runs into the Perak several hours' journey 
below tlic place where T first crosse<I it. 

At Padaiig Puroh, a clearing on the left bank of the Kciicriog, 
which seems to he a usual camping ground, we fell in with the 
tracks ol: IsimiiTs elephants, (which we Imd last seen at Jambai) 
ami followetl all day the route whicli had been taken by tho 
ex-Sultaii. From Padang Puroln 1 could see tu the eastward 
the top of Gimong Lunei, which is on the other side of the 
Perak river. .Sungei Pari, a little stream whieli runs into the Ke- 
neriug, m said to be a great place for wild elephants, as it posseases 
a where they and other wiki animals, so the Malays rightly 
or wrongly declare, find some earth which they like to ‘*eat” 
(Ikkr). We passed a deserted settlement at Suiigei Pari. The 
houses were falling to ruin emd the patch once cultivated was 
being iiivadetl by jungle. iSome of the Uieii discovered some 
bushes of the bird pepper and helped themselves liberally. . 

Bungei Leweiig was the name of ilie next streiim crossed, and 
from ail open field of khmg here there is a good view of Gunoiig 
Inas, looking West. This same range is one of the prioeipal 
features of the landBcape at Salama looking East. 

These open pafehes w’ere a welcome redief to the iiiomitonj t>f 
the forest, enabling me, as they did, to guess our position and 
diiwtiou of inaridi from occasional glimpses of wcdbkiiawm peaks 
or ranges. Furtheroii, at Padaiig Pula Bari, Bukit Niiks*a, the 
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present boundary between Perak and Patani, was pointed out. 
The tracks of elephants were everywhere extremely numerous, the 
Jalang was tramped down in many places, and here and there wild 
fruit of different kinds partially eaten lay scattered on the ground. 
"When we had crossed the Kenering river — it seemed for the 
fiftieth time — at Padang Langkuas, the men in front shouted out 
that there were elephants in sight, and I hurried forward Just in 
time to see a female elephant and a young one standing knee deep 
in the lalang on the edge of the forest. They were not a hundred 
yards from us ; the cow stood still facing us, while the calf trotted 
round her. There were no weapons among the party fit for 
elephant shooting, even if I had felt inclined to try to bag a female 
wdiich has no tusks, so both mother and young one were allowed 
to disappear into the jungle uninjured, though several of the men 
would have tried tlie effect of smooth-bore carbines if permitted 
to do so ! 

In the afternoon W’-e camped at Ayer Jiri, a stream which runs 
into the Kenering. Traces were not wanting of Sultan Ismail’s 
temporary encampment here. Belies were picked up and brought 
to me by the men — the rattan ring of a shield, the sengJcala or 
hobbles of an elephant, a vessel made of bark for cooking pttJtd 
rice, &c., &e. 

By the time that the huts were ready, the hammock slung, and 
dinner in course of preparation, I received a welcome surprise in 
the arrival of messengers from Kwala Kangsa, who brought me 
letters and the supplies for which Haji Abubakar had written 
while we were at Tampan. They had been following in our wake 
all day. These messengers fared better than others subsequently 
sent off by Captain Speedy, wn'th letters, &c., for me, who were 
surprised and disarmed by Baja Abbas and his party, and only got 
away with the loss of their rifles and despatches. 

1 he letters, curiously enough, reached me months later, having 
been again stolen in Keclab from the original robbers and taken 
to some one who could read English through whose means they 
were ultimately forwarded to their destination, 

Bill . — Soon after leaving camp this morning, we crossed 
the Kenering river for the last time and struck a much smaller 
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streaHi. tlie Aj.er .Ktiksa, whieli we. followed up to .its soiireo in tlie 
Iliils of tlie same iiaine. The general direetioo was Xorth. At tlie 
summit of Bukit Xakm T found mvself at the place popularly 
assiguedas the lioimdary between Perak and Fatani. 

In all the Xative States of the Peniii^'.iila, the iiitc?rlorof the 
country is under forest, roads are almost uiikiiown, and roiiiiniiniea- 
tion by land diffieiilt. The rivtuv are tin* main arl cries by wlileh 
trade is carried on, and it is on the hanks of rirers and on the sea 
coast that the bulk of the Malay inhabitants are to be foiiiKl, It 
follows* therefore* that the inland boundaries of the varioiin States 
generally have reference to the watershed, a |iarticu1ar riven* beirig 
generally foiiiid to belong in its whole course to one partieidar 
State. Thus the State of Fverhih, or rather the souilierii portion 
of it which is nearest to Penang, extends ns far to the Ea.^t as the 
sources of the 3Iud:i »aiK! the Ivrian. So Perak owns all the terri- 
tory tln*ougli which the Kiiitu river flows, right up to the source 
of that river in the mountains, beyond which is ihihainx. Pea.son- 
ing from this analogy one would expert to find the Pm*ak river* in 
its wdiole length eontained in one kingdom, and tlu're is n»> doubt 
that at no distant time Perak jurisdiclinu extendt-d much further 
to the Xorth and North-easi than Bukit Xnksaand derain Panjang,* 

The ancient kiUiidary, say the Perak rdalays* was at C-iuiMing 
Jambiil Mrakt (Peacot‘k\s crest mountain). If ere. bidbrc* the nim 
of mankind caused such pmcligies lo disa|>|.»eai% the Prealor had, 
out of solii'itiide for the peace of Perak and Paiani. placed a 
lEiraculoiis tree /*//!>«/), the blossom.s of w'hich wtUT white on 
the side turned towards Perak and red on the side turned towards 
Fatani. This, it is to be feared, no longer exists. 

* ** AMayJiingiloms are aggloriieratioiis of river >cnleii»*nts„ and J 
doubt if a single insrance can be found where a river district is |><.dilicfd!y 
divided by the riverd’—J. II. Looax. Jour. IiuL Ando, vob v.* p. fj-l. 

t Akbehsox, in his Ctmsiderjilim‘is, calls this mcmiitiiin NViWu/o Hpeakiiig 
of the ri^u.T Niiitk he says : ** It « source is iil the ibof of tlie moiiiitiiiii 

** Sablah” iti the Ihitani eoimtry. On the uiiposite side, the iktiiid 
which empties itsedf on the eastern side of the Peiiinsuhu also lakes its 
rise, and it ismisifively asserted by the Malays that the Perak river liaa 
its source at tlie base of the same mountain tvhicli is reran rkahle, the 
month of the U\o rivers being di.MaiU abouf a degree iiid a half oC 
latitude.'" 
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Q-iinoiig Janibul Mrak is the water-partiiig between Patani and 
Perak. From it the Patani river, the river Sah (which runs into 
the Patani river) and the Kalantan river are said to flow eastward, 
while the Perak river takes a westw'ard course. 

But the Perak river has an important tributary, the 
which runs into the main river many miles "West of Gunong Jambul 
Mrak. The whole of the country watered by this stream was once 
Perak territory and the boundary wdth Patani was Lohang Gandang, 
a subterranean stream (a feeder of the Eui), which is said by the 
Malays to disappear under ground for several hundred yards. 
For are these the only defined boundaries. The inland boundary 
between the heads of the rivers W’as ^*Padang Liman Fipis” (‘‘the 
plain of the Orange”), and here Perak Chiefs had a stockade 
within the present century. The ancient frontier may, therefore, 
be said to be a line drawn from Lohang Gandang to Padang 
Liman Nipis and thence to Gunong Jambul Mrak. The tin-mines 
of Iiitan and Endah were then within Perak territory. They were 
opened originally by a Perak Malay “ Paw’ang Seeing, ” son of the 
Chief of the northern district “ Ton Lalang.” The durian trees at 
Diisim Kalik were planted by him. After his death, the mines 
were a constant source of discord between his cousin Toh Lampoh 
(who had then become Sri Adika Eaja) and the Patani Chiefs 
and a petty bordei‘ warfare w'lis the result. Sometimes one party 
got possession of the mines and sometimes the other. The same 
sort of tiling went on in tlie time of Ton Toesoh, the next Sri 
Adika Eaja. Then came tlie war with Kedah (1817-8) and tlie 
mines passed into Patani hands. Since then the Patani Malays 
have practically owned the country down to Bukit Naksa and 
Berlah Bujuk at the head of Jeram Panjaiig (“ long rajgids ’’)• 
The Perak Chiefs and ryots have had to acquiesce tacitly in this 
arrangement, but they have always, when possible, asserted their 
right to the ancient boundary, though they have not been able 
to enforce it. Many years have passed since the In tan and Endah 
mines paid a royalty to Perak and since their produce was taken 
on elephants to Lubok Goloh and sent down to the Perak river.. 
But the edaims of Perak are not forgotten by the men of the UIu,. 
and this boundary question ivas one of the first points on which 
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the assistance of the first British Eesideiit was asked. I shall 
return to this subject again when describing the Intan mines.* 

We descended Bukit ISTaksa on the Patani side and camped 
about eleren o’clock beside a stream called Ajer Kulim. We 
were getting short of rice, and the men were on half-rations on this 
day. By pushing on we could have reached the first Patani kam- 
pongs easily, but it was important to us to obtain information, if 
possible, regarding the object of the expedition before our presence 
in the neighbourhood became known. 8o I sent Eta^i and two 
other men on to obtain information and to buy a few gan tangs of 
rice. A shorter march than usual and a longer rest were not un- 
acceptable. At Ayer Kulim we were overtaken, in the course of 
the day, by Kulup MoHAxrED and his party, who brought me some 
deer’s-meat. They had been more fortunate than we had been in fall- 
ing with game. Penghulii Dolaii produced another addition to jun- 
gle fare in the shape of a basket of fish which he had caught among the 
boulders in the little river, much as trout are tickled in a stream on 
Dartmoor. He also eclipsed all his previous performances as a racon- 
tetir after dinner, and told story after story, traditions of early kings, 
and legends which would have rejoiced the hearts of lovers of 
folk-lore. 

Aj)ril 6t7i. — Etam arrived early in the morning* reporting Maha- 
raja LeijA to he at Kw^ala Kendrong with thirty men. We ac- 
cordingly set out, as soon as breakfast had been despatched and 
baggage repacked, for Eetang. the first Patani village be 3 ’’ond the 
frontier. We passed some hot wells called Seah Kulim, which, 
under any other circumstances, I should have liked to Imve ex- 
amined. The water was uncomfortably warm to tlie Iiand whcii 
plunged into it. Crossing an open clearing (Padang Kimietj and 
then a streamlet (Ayer Bctang), we came in sight of a few liousc.s 
andbu:ffalo pens and were guided to the house of Lebbv 
the headman of the place. He w*as suffering from severe injuries 
received in an endeavour to escape from an enraged ctlepharit, one 
of Sulta n Ismail’s herd. He had guided the Perak Baja in the 

* Since the period of my visit to tlie frontier, two Siainese Officials Imre 
been sent there (by orders from Bangkok) and have surveyed the Bukit 
Kaksa md Jeram Panjang line, which was pointed out to them by tlie 
Baja of Benian’s people. .1 cop^' of their map has been «:en{ to Singapore. 
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latter part of his flight towards the Kedah "border, aad had been 
attacked by the male elephant on which he rode, dragged along 
the ground and trampled on. He was lucky to have escaped with 
his life. Xo bone w^as broken, but the whole of the calf of one leg 
had been nearly torn away from the bone. A. month or two had 
elapsed since the accident, and the patient seemed to be getting on 
fairly well under rude Malay treatment ; the usual native remedy, 
fire, had been used to some extent apparently, for the limb was 
scorched and blackened. Leaning against the fence outside Lebby 
"Kasim’s house wnis a Sakai youth, whose appearance seemed to 
interest my Province W^eliesley .men very much. He had the 
restless eyes of a wdld animal and never kept them fixed upon any 
person or object : in fact he seemed to look right and left or np 
and down without moving his head. He gave his name as Lecha 
(mud), people of his race being generally named from some 
characteristic of the locality in which they happen to be born. ‘ 

X o rice or information was to be got at Betang, so we went on, 
after only a short delay, to Kampong Padang, a considerable hamlet 
ill a pretty grove of fruit trees adjoining extensive rice-fields 
which seemed to be excellently cultivated. All the men of the 
village were assembled under the trees near the Penghulu’s house, 
and seemed to await our approach somewhat uneasily. Most 
of them were armed with spears or krises, a few only had 
firearms. There was a sulky silence when I asked for the 
Penghulu, and when at length he was identified, he seemed any- 
thing but disposed to give us a friendly reception. The most civil 
explanations that w’e wanted shelter and rice and were willing to 
pay for both met with the unpromising reply that there was no 
house w^hich we could have and no rice for sale. My conversation 
with the Penghulu was broken short by high w^ords in another 
part of the group w^here some of the Malays who were with me, 
disgusted with the attitude of the villagers, had begun to use 
strong language and had started a very promising quarrel. Xothing 
w^ould have been more unwelcome to me than any collision in 
Patani, where I probably had little right to he, and the suppression 
of the incipient disturbance had an excellent effect, for the Pea- 
ghulu began to believe that our inteatious were not hoMe ‘ilter 
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all The minds of the villagers were set at ease when I offered to 
write a letter then and there to their Chief, Tuan Prang, who lived 
at Kernel a few miles off* and while the letter was being written 
by Lebby Nan in the Penghulu’s house, a house was cleared out 
for our reception. It was not a very big one, and was not given 
very willingly. The suggestion that w'e should liave to appropri- 
ate the Penghiilu’s house and help ourselves to provisions, if qiiar» 
ters and rice w^ere not forthcoming, probably had soniethiiig to do 
with the eventual compliance with both demands. I had antieipa* 
ted no difficulty with the natives of this part of the country, having 
experienced so much attention and kindness from Patani ^lalays 
in Perak, and the delay at Kampong Padaiig was a great annoy- 
ance and disappointment. An understanding with the people of 
the place was, how- ever, essential before I could safely divide our 
party and leave our baggage there. About two hours were thus 
#asted, but after the letter to Tuan Prang liad been written, signed 
tod banded over to Penghulu Ludin for delivery, I left a party to 
look after the arrangement of quarters and the bestowal of bag- 
gage and went on with twenty picked men to Kwala Keodrong. 
A good path led along the bank of tlie Kendrong river, and this 
we followed in single file, tw^o men and Che 3Iat Ali, a Patani 
guide, preceding me. As we neared the Perak river, into w'hich tho 
Kendrong flows, the guide pointed out a path wiiieh turned off to 
the right, and said that Maharaja Lela’s retreat lay in that direc- 
tion. By this time it had commenced to rain in torrents ; we had 
not met a sonl in the path, and I had every hope of reaching the 
house unperceived. We went on silently until only a turn of the 
path concealed us from a house which we could distinctly see 
through the bamboos. It was an admirable hiding place and an 
exceedingly pretty spot. A small hill sloped down sheer to the 
water’s edge and was clothed from base to summit with the large 
bamboo, except where a small clearing had been made and plan- 
tains and Indian corn had been planted. Tw*o or three men crept 
forward to reconnoitre and returned saying that they had seen 
three men wnth muskets, hut that none of them were the men we 
wanted. Suddenly a man behind ( I found out afterwards that 
he was on© of KimTO Mohameo’s Perak men ) shouted out that 
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he saw people running down to the river. An advance was imme- 
diately made and the house surrounded. ISTo fugitives were in 
sight and none could have been seen. The only defenders of the 
place were three Malays armed w'ith muskets, who stood at bay on 
the far side of a low platform used for drying grain. It is much 
to the credit of the Malays who were wdth me that these men were 
not shot. I had given orders on starting that no shot should be 
fired without express direction, but I had little hope that undis- 
ciplined men would obey them implicitly in a moment of excite- 
ment. The Mandheling men who had joined me at Tampan bran- 
dished their rides and yelled to me to let them fire, and the three 
men opposite seemed for a second imdined to take the initiative 
themselves. But, though probably Maharaja Lela^s slaves or 
followers, they were iiot the men we were in search of, and a few 
words sent them off into the jungle unharmed, much to the dis- 
gust of some of my party. We then overhauled the house, which 
had evidently been very recently evacuated. One or two bundles 
of clothes hastily tied up for flight had been dropped outside and 
a few arms and some powder and bullets w^ere secured. A path 
led down to the shingly bed of the river, but no boats or rafts were 
to be seen. The house stood quite alone, and there was nothing 
to shew what route the fugitives had taken. After a thorough 
search, therefore, w^e reluctantly turned back re infeetd, and after 
another miserable walk through the pouring rain reached the 
inhospitable hampoiig which we had left a few hours before. A 
supply of rice had been obtained, and there was food for every- 
body, but none of the villagers came near us, and the depression 
consequent on failure was aggravated by the inclemency of the 
weather and the croaking of one or two of the guides who pro- 
phesied a night attack by the people of the hamjgonq, 

April 7tL — Kampong Padang and its inhabitants improved upon 
better acquaintance. After last night’s rain the fields through 
which I walked in the morning were cool and glistening; teal fiew 
up out of the ripe padi and gave prospect of sport ; among the 
native, curiosity liad evidently succeeded to fear, and my men were 
making acquaintances on all sides. We by no means gave up hope 
of gaining the object of our long' Journey, and Etah and the other 
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Patani guides went off at an early hour to try to get iiiformation 
ill the neighbourhood as to the 'whereabouts of the iugitives. In 
the course of the morning Haji' Abtjbahah amved, having left 
Sayykl MAmwuB in liis. boat at Kwala Kendrorig* lie laid heard 
before he saw me that we had made our attempt nnd Irel faiit*'], 
aiul pursuit being out of t'lO qiieh'h.m as lonir wc «li'l ivjt knr-w 
tho direction taken by Maharaja 'Lzlv mid liU eornpmiions. plsilru 
Bopbieally occupied himself daring the day in conelliouag our imw 
acquaintances in the hammiig and actively reorLmnidiiig the eorn- 
'iiiissariat. Many of the villagers' came to see me hi the course of 
the day, each with little' offering of rice. Fruits, or eggs. i^cc. They 
seemed sorry and ashamed .that their reception of ine on the chi}^ 
before had been so nnfriendlyj but explained the fact by saying 
that they were utterlj'' unprepared for the sudden appearance of ti 
white man and a body of armed followers, and susposded linsrilo 
intentions. They had received strict orders (se!d tlumiigh Hiam) 
that they were not to receive any p.uvcuis from Ponik into Fat ani 
territoiy, and had on t. his accoimt already refused a passage to 
Saltan Ismail; they would, therefore, have sent lu back again into 
the forest without any supplies if rmr niimhiU’s lind been less 
formidable. I heard to-day an uiiroruinate eircurnsiance which 
had materially assisted in defeating my plans. We heci happened 
to enter the ^ o tl.ved for a feast, given by the 

Peagliulti ill observance of the seventh day from tho death of some 
near relation who had been drowned in descending the Berhala 
rapids. A buffalo had been killed and the people from several 
neighbouring Tillages had Hocked iu, when the ceremonies were 
brought to a standatili by our arrival. 8omo of tlio slaves and 
followors of Maharaja Lsla had been actually in tho k nnpodj \v\ioii 
we arrived and had hastened at once to Kvvala Kcudrong to give 
the alarm* W e were shewn tho loads of pacU in mat bags whkdi 
they had been carrying home and which they In i thrown diiwn in 
the fields when hurrying off to warn their Chief. (I learned later 
that the person who actually carried tho warning and emibied 
Maharaja Lela to escape us, was one ISiuat, son of the Penghulu 
of Grik, a village close by ; he was one of tiiose invited to tlie f-nist 
and would not have been at Kampong Fadang on ordinary dart?.) 
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It was annoy in to tliink ^Iiat all onr baen upset 

by the unlucky chance which Imd made oir arrival coi‘U:id-5 w'i:h a 
Auilage festivity. It was an accident 'which could not have been 
guarded against. 

Intervals of leisure wdiich the curiosity of our visitors left mo 
were bestowed in writtlng letters reporting progress for the infor- 
nnitioii of Governnient and others. Kaji Abubakae superintended 
the trails Lormntion of our ball of opium into cliancho, the form in 
which the drug is used by smokers. This was effected by cooking 
the raw opium in a copper vessel wdth the addition of a little 
molasses and other ingredients. It was a task wdiicli seemed to 
require the undivided attention of several men for a good many 
lionrs and resulted in the production of a large bottle full of a 
brown semi -liquid substance of the consistency of treacle. It was 
A’cry useful afterwards in dealing with Sayyid Mahaiud and Kulup 
l^IoiiAArED, both devoted to opium-smoking. 

I saw to-day a Sakai girl who had been adopted by a Patani 
family. Sh:,* was dressed in all respects like Alalay girls, but 
differed a good cl"'al from them iu height and features. She wore 
a pair of huge silver ennings. which I was told are a national 
characteristic of Patani costume. As an illustration of the size of 
tlie holes wdiich Patani women produce in the lobes of their ears 
by the use of these enormoas earrings, 1 was told by some old 
inhabitants that many women taken prisoners by the Siamese in 
Tiinku Kudin’s w^ar(183l), were tied together on the march by 
long lines of roian serii (a fine kind of rattan) passed through the 
holes in their ears. 

Etaai returned in the afternoon and announced that Maharaja 
Lela and his people wxwe certainly on the other side of the Perak 
river, most likely at Berkuning, Just opposite the mouth of the 
’Hui river. 

At night the Pcnghiilu paid me a visit to inform mo that he bad 
received intdligeuee from ICeniei, where Tuan Prang resides, that 
Wax Moiidix, the brother-in-law of this Chief, would come and see 
me to-morrow. I'uan Prang’s tvife is the sister of thePajaof 
llemaii and is credited with much power and influence. Penghulu 
Ludtx evideiitl}’^ and very naturally did not like his position. He 
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was afraid tliat mj friendliness towards m mi-s:lit be an offence in 
' tie eyes of bis Eaja and was determined to do as little for ns as 
lie could until he sbould see his way clearer. In the meantime 
supplies were plentiful, as everything was paid for promptly and 
liberally. 

There are generally luimbers of Sahai in this neighhoiirhoocl, 
hut the Penghiilu declares that the sight of so many armed men 
alarmed them, and that they have moved hve days' journey off. He 
gave me some interesting details about some of the customs of the 
Sakai tribes. I also ascertained from him the names of the prin- 
cipal neighbouring Patani Chiefs. They are Mexgkoxo Cin of 
Betong, Toil Piakg of Tummigau, and BiK>"aKONG Jama, his son. 

April 8th. — The Malay Kingdom of Patani is divided into seven 
districts, each governed by a Raja or Chief, subordinate to the 
Siamese G-overnor of Sangora. The district or petty kingdom 
adjacent to the Perak frontier in which I now found myself is 
called Reman, and its Raja lives at Kota Bahru, six or seven days' 
journey to the North-east. The Penghiilus or village lieadmen of 
the neighbouring hamlets stand in great awe of the Raja of Reman, 
who in his turn has, no doubt, a wdiolesome dread of Siamese 
severity. Hence it became daily more apparent that I should get 
no local assistance in tracing and arresting the Pei^ak fugitives 
until an understanding should he arrived at with the Raja, the 
distance of whose capital (Kota Bahru) from the Perak border 
makes communication difficult. Any move on our part towards 
Kota Bahru with a view of opening personal negotiations with the 
Raja would be treated as an act of hostility, and would be prompt- 
ly resisted. It was impossible to form any plans until the pro- 
mised interview with Wast Mou u.v liai taken place, and to this T 
looked forward with great interest. 

This morning a long lithe Blalaj lad carrying a cltandonp, a 
formidable weapon curved like areaping hook, introduced himself 
as the bearer of news from Kernei, the residence of the nearest 
Patani Chief, Tuan Prang. He had lately come from Baling in 
Kedah, and gave me a most intelligent description of the route, 
which was the one I intended to pursue on the homeward jouxmey. 

Wan Mohbin arrived in the middle of the day attended by 
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Haji Dai, tlie Kazi of to adjoining village, and Pengtula PAH 
SiBAT, the father of the youth who *‘had warned Maharaja Lel a 
two days before. In Patani a man often drops his name as soon 
as he becomes a father, and is thenceforth known as the father of 
such-a-one, son or daughter as the case may be. Tuan Prang’s 
brother-in-law and envoy was not a x>repossessing person. He was 
spare and thin, had a restless, suspicious look, and was very guard- 
ed and cautious in his remarks. I explained to him that I had 
ascertained that certain enemies of the British Grovernment had 
been received in Patani territory, in S];)ite of the strict orders of 
the Siamese G-overnment to the contrary, and that I believed them 
to be still in the neighbourhood. Under these circumstances, it 
was expected that he and other influential men in Eeman would 
lose no time in tracking the fugitives and giving me full informa- 
tion of their movements, besides actively co-operating, if necessary, 
in effecting their capture. V/ax Mohbix was not at all prepared 
to accept tliis programme, and with much shrewdness eoinineneed 
by disputing my premises. Neither he nor Tuan Prang, he 
declared, had any knowledge that Maharaja LELAor other fugitives 
had been received in Patani territory, and he appealed to the Pen- 
ghulus who were present for confirmation of this assertion of liis 
absolute ignorance on the subject. Of course the Penghulus ’were 
eq[iially ignorant and had no information whatever on the subject 
of political oifenders. I hinted that I had excellent reason to 
believe that Maharaja Lela had been supplied with rice from the 
very village in which we were then sitting, and that lie had also 
been received at Kernel. M^ax Moiibix shuffled uneasily when 
any attempt ’^vas made to persuade him to adopt any definite line. 
He would willingly communicate all my wishes to the Eaja of 
Eeman, but until an answer came from Kota Bahru he could not 
promise to do anything. He had no men to follow up the fugitives, 
he did not know where they were, and he had no arms. He could 
give orders that no more rice or other provisions should be sold 
to them by Patani ryots, but that -was all that could be got out of 
Iiim. The only point on which he was really candid was in his 
reply to a question of mine whether I could go on to Kota Bahru 
and see the Enja of Eeman, He very emphatically .assured me 
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that fhis was out of tlie question, unless tlie Eaja's leave was frst 
obtained. Before be left, I banded him an open letter addre?<ed 
to tbe Eajas and Chiefs o£ Patani demanding, in the name of tho 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, tbe surrender of the Pe-ak 
refugees. The result of the interview was not alrogerher 
tor}^, hut every alio wan ee had to be made for one of tlie lii^h eon- 
Iracting parties, who had, verj likely, never seen an Engli.sbnnui 
before and suspected treacdierj in every sentence, Tlnit a man 
should march about the country with a number of armed followers, 
and yet have no intention of killing men, capturing women, ml 
burning village^, was not to be explained by any ordinary 3f;day 
reasoning. 

Eatlier a singular incident oceuiTed in our little camp in the 
evening. I have mentioned a robbery which took phu'e near 
Limggoiig on the day before wm left that pdaee. I had not imu- 
nected wdth that occurrence tho casual oppoarance of two uien at 
)Siimpitan the next day, who asked to be allowed to travel yurlh 
with us. To-day, however, I received a Imrer from J ui ])::s\ 
charging two men i lamed 8 r li man an 1. Do ^ a u w ah l a e o ; le • , ce, 
and stating that he- understood that t'hey had joined my |Cirty. 
Haji Abubakaii at onee undertook their arrest. TIkw wt?rb 
beguiled into frieiullj conversation and tlun deprived of ilieir 
krises suddenly. Then there being no bloodshed to bo feared tliey 
were secured and brought to me. Both coiifes.sed tlieir guiir, and 
several small articles of jewellery were found on their persons. 
Then tbe question arose : IIow were we to secure them for the 
night in a land which did not offer the usual facilities of tdvifiza- 
tion — stocks, handeuif.s, or iron bars ? Let me explain how ihu 
little difficulty is surmoimted in a Malay Stale. A lonu biun!)oo 
pole is split up the middle, and the neck, wrists and ankles u! the 
criminal (who is pdaced in a sitting position) are fastened Ivctweeu 
the two halves of the pole. He is thus trus.sed in a most effect ual 
manner and escape is impossible, for he cannot rise. The people 
of the village thought the arrest of two of my ow!i followers a 
a most unaccountable proceeding, it being sufficient usually in 
Malay countries to be a great nuiirs adherent to have the right to 
commit every ordinary crime with impunity. 
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The man on whose information I had originally proposed the 
expedition, made his appearance for the first time this erening. 
He could give me no certain tidings of the fugitives, and did not 
console me much by the assurance that we had been very close 
upon tlmin on the Gth, many having had to wade the river to get 
awry, leaving tlm greater part of their property behind. 

Their plight in tlio jungle iniist be most lamentable, for it has 
rained steadily ever since the Gtli, and all the rivers arc rising. 

April dfli . — All preparations were made tins morning for break- 
jug up our camp here as soon as possible, neither information nor 
assistance being obtainable from the Patani authorities. Pending 
reference to the Eaja of Eeman, I decided to return to Penang 
through Kedah territory, travelling down the Muda river to the 
sea. I selected twenty men to accompany mo, and ordered the rest 
to remain here with ilaji A'bu'bakar and get information, it being 
iny intention to return, if necessaxy, after reporting the situation 
of affairs and getting further orders from Singapore. A mes- 
senger w;is despatched to Tuan Prang at Kernei to say that he 
might expect to see us there on the following day, but our de- 
parture was postponed in consequence of a letter from Tuan Prang 
which T received that evening. In it he said that he would come 
and see me on the following day, and would work with me to get 
what I wanted if it were to be found in the laud of Eeman.” 

One of the men produced this afternoon a Bumpiicm, or blow-pipe, 
the weapon of the aborigines, and some of the natives of the place 
made some very good practice with it. The mouth-piece is put 
into the mouth, not merely to the lips, and then by a sudden puff 
the poisoned dart may bo propelled for a considerable distance. 
The blow-pipe itself is formed of two tubes of bamboo, both per- 
fectly straight and one fitting inside the other. The poisoned 
darts are carried in a kind of quiver attached to a belt which goes 
round the waist. Some tribes use the bow and arrow in preference 
to the bloxv-pipc. 

April lOtJi . — Imprisonment under the cocoamut trees of Kam- 
pong Padang, which a steady downpour of three days’ duration 
rendered unavoidable, began to get rather tedious, and I took 
advantage of a fine morning to visit the Junction of the Kendrong 
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and Perak rivers. Tlie Kendrong river, wliieli we followed down 
to its confluence witli the i^arent stream, was an angrj yellow flood, 
and it was hard to recognize in it the clear, sparkliinr, well-behaved 
little river which we had passed on the 6th. The path unfortonate- 
Ij does not follow one bank of the stream the whole way, and we 
had to cross the Kendrong sis times, wading waist deep at an 
imminent risk of being carried off our legs by the force of the 
current. The Perak river even as far up the country as this, 
nearly t-wo hundred miles from its mouth, is still a noble stream. 
The left bank is high and steep, while the riglit bank on which wx' 
stood is a long stretcdi of pebbles and sbingle. With the exception 
of an unimportant village at the mouth of the Kendrong, there is 
no sign of life or ciiltivatioii. Here, as low^er down, every reach 
has its legend. A little further up-stream two rocks facing each 
other, one on each side of the river, are said to have been the forts 
of two rival tribes of monkeys, the Mawah lar) and the 

Siamang (Slmia syndaciyla) in a terrible w^ar wdiieh was w-aged 
between them in a bygone age. The Siamangs defeated their 
adversaries, whom they have ever since confined to the right bank 
of the river. If any matter-of-fact person should doubt tlie truth 
of this tradition, are there not two facts for the discomfiture of 
scepticism — the monkey forts (called Batu Mawah to this day) 
threatening each other from opposite banks of the river, and the 
assurance of all Perak Malays that no Mawah is to be found ou 
the left bank ? 

A journey of two clays further up this beautiful river brings 
the traveller to Tumungau, in the neighbourhood of which is the 
Belong gold mine. Here gold dust is the currency, and silver 
dollars are scarce. I am not aware that this place has ever been 
visited by an European. The wHter of a work on the Peninsula, 
published in Penang in 1824, (Anjdebson), mentions Belong, of 
w^hich he had heard from native report. He states the probable 
yield in his day to have been about ten catties (about thirteen 
pounds avoirdupois) annually, not a very startling quantity, 

A Malay opium-smoker is not an early riser. He begins to live 
about the middle of the day and is probably at his best late in 
the afternoon. He will sit up to any hour at night and m then 
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less drowsy than the non-smoker, but morning finds him a very, poor 
creature, Sayyid Mahmxjj) was no exception to this rule. ]S*o on© 
was stirring at the chief’s house when we reached Kuala Ken- 
drong, and when at length he appeared he was shaky and unstrung. 
We Yisited the house TYhich had harboured Maharaja Lela and 
which he had so suddenly vacated a few days before. It was a 
much better dwelling than my hut at Kampong Padang, and if I 
had contemplated remaining longer in the country I should have 
shifted my quarters. As it was, I put ten men in it, to be in the 
way of getting information if any were to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood. 

On my return to Kampong Padang I found that the indefatig- 
able Haji had adorned the hut with clean mats and hangings 
borrowed from the villagers in anticipation of Tuan Prang’s visit. 
A messenger had reported the arrival of the chief at Grili, the 
next village, but the latter, with a deliberation of movement which 
befitted his rank, did not put in an appearance for some hours. 
-N'othing is more undignified in the eyes of a Malay, or indeed of 
any Mohamedan, than hurry. Haste is discountenanced in an 
increasing ratio as you ascend the social scale, till a royal wedding 
has become a proverbial illustration of Malay procrastination. 
“Put off again and again, as if a Eaja were being married” is a 
homely smile well-known to the Perak peasant. A feverish im- 
petuosity and anything approaching to fussiness often procure for 
Englishmen in the East the hearty contempt and pity of Orientals. 

Haji Abubakab did not allow the process of waiting for our 
visitor to become tedious. His stories were numerous and ex- 
cellently told, but alas I Oriental humour is not always suited to 
the sober jmges of an English journal. One, however, I will 
transcribe here because I recognised in it an old Indian fable and 
it was interesting to find it domesticated among Malays. 

A certain crane (5 prJa) w'ho had long found his Hying 
in a pool which was well supplied with fish, began to feel the 
approach of old age. He was no longer as active as he had been 
and the fish were too quick for him. In vain he stalked round 
the pond ; the fish sought refuge in the middle before he could 
snap one up and he was in imminent danger of perishing of hun- 
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,ger. In this difficulty he bethought himself of a plan. lie per- 
^suaded the fish to give him one little fish of the smallest kind 
{anal sampilei ) and he fiew with Mm to a neighbouring pond, 
where there were no fish, and put him into the water. The little 
.fish enjoyed himself amazingly, having no big fish to dispute it with 
him. After a time the crane carried him back to the original pool, 
and before long all the fish in it had heard glowing descriptions of 
the delights of the new pond and all wanted to go there. The 
crane very kindly promised to take them there one by one and the 
confiding fish believed in him. Every day he came for a fish, and, 
when he had carried him a little way, of course, he ate him up. At 
last all the fish were finished and nothing eatable was left except 
ah old crab at the bottom of the pond. The crane carried him off 
also with his usual evil intention. But the crab, suspecting that 
all was not right, laid hold of the crane’s neck with one of his claws 
and put an end to him.” Eroin this let all men iearii that fraud 
and cunning, though they may be temporarily successful, bring 
their own punishment or discomfiture in the end I * 

Tuan Prang appeared at last attended by the Penghulus and a 
number of followers. He wore a tight fitting blue Jacket and a 
.short saro'ng which left his legs bare from the knee do’wmvards. 
His hair which was cut in the Siamese fashion stood straight up 
on his head in a tuft bke a shaving-brush. He was not so intelli- 
gent as Wan Mohbik, but much more open and straight-forward. 
He did not attempt to deny that Maharaja Lela had been in the 
neighbourhood, but lamented that he had not had private intima- 
tion of what I wanted before I appeared on the scene in person. 
I explained that when I started I believed the man to be still in 
Perak territory and that if I had known all along that he was in 
Patani my journey would probably not have been undertaken. 

^Dr. Backee has noticed theparallel between this fable, w^hieh the Sia- 
mese possess in the collection called Nonthuk Fakkamnam (the Priuleni 
Ox) and La Fontaiiij^s fable of the Heron. Is it not probably to be 
found in. the Malay Kalila wa Famnah {tsiXm lliikagat Si tcruhoh 

■after tne bull became the lion’s friend) and, therefore, to go further 
back, in the Ihtojmdesa and Fanehatantm ? See Dr. Backee’s transla- 
tion of the Malay poem Bidasari, Introduction, p. 42 . I Imre not got a 
copy of the to wMch to refer 
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The question now was would Tuau Prang give me active assist- 
ance in tracking and following up the fugitives if they were still 
ill Patani territory ? The advantages to be gained by performing 
a signal service for the British Government were placed promi- 
nently before him. 'Would he assemble some men and co-operate 
with me, or would he undertake himself the seizure and surrender 
of the proscribed persons ? Tuan Prang vowed and declared that 
he was powerless and that he could not move hand or foot without , 
orders from his Eaja. He would not help the Perak men, but at 
the same time be could not act against them without orders. 

After this, it was of no use to remain longer at Kampong Padang, 
and I told the Chief that I should now return to Penang to report 
to my Goveiminent. I asked his permission to travel through 
Patani territory to the Kedah frontier, as my intention was to 
return hy a shorter and less fatiguing route than that by which we 
had come. Tuan Prang made no objection to this, stipulating 
only that I should not take more than twenty men with me, as a 
larger number might alarm his people. Before leaving, Tuan 
Prang presented me wdth an elephant load of rice, and we parted 
with mutual protestations of friendship, he to pass the night at 
the house of Paii Sirat in trying to conjecture whether our inten- 
tions v;ere really as peaceful as described, and I to make all 
arrangements for an early move on the morrow. 

A]}ril 11th. — The pelando'ts ( mouse-deer ) may forget the net, 
but the net does not forget the ^elaniok.’* So quoted Haji 
Abijbakab sententiously in reply to farewell wishes for our ulti- 
mate success. He and about twenty men were to move to-day to 
the empty house by the river side and were to report all move- 
ments of Maharaja Lela and his followers to me at Kuala Kangsa, 
where I hoped to be in a week or so. Lebbt Naist and some inva- 
lids were sent down the river on a raft, preferring the perils of the 
rapids to another long jungle tramp. The rest of the men, num- 
bering with the guides about twenty, started with me about 7 am. 
on the first stage of our homeward journey. A good path through 
comparatively open ground led us to Grih, Pak Sirat’s Icampong, 
where we stopped for a moment to eschange farewells with Tuan 
Prang: who was sitting at the door of the Penghulu’s house. He 
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was iu undress, the blue jacket of the day before being (lis[jeus(.‘d 
with, and the shaving-brush wa^s more striking than ever. He liad 
sent on messengers to his owni village, he said, to let the people 
know that we should pass by, and be hoped that I was not taking 
more than twenty men. Heads were counted, and it was found 
that the number agreed upon had not been exceeded. Tlie peaks 
of Giinong Keiidrong and Gunong Kernel are very striking fea- 
tures in the landscape as viewed from this village. Their steep 
conical peaks are very unlike the rounded nnduhiiiiig ranges 
(granitic) elsewhere so common. I should imagine that they are 
composed of limestone, but they were too distant to allow of my 
visiting them Seen from some points, the two peaks appear to be 
close together, but I was assured that they are a long distaneo 
apart. 

After leaving Grih we entered the forest and struggled for some 
hours over one of the worst jungle paths that I can imagine pos- 
sible even in a Malay jungle. It may be described as a network 
of roots of trees separated from each other by deep elephant tracks 
which the recent rains had filled with water. There was hardly a 
square yard of sound footing in a mile of it. At last, crossing a 
little river (Ayer Kernei), we reached open ground again, and, pass- 
ing through some fields, came in sight of a grove of fruit trees, 
which concealed from view the houses of Kernei. At the entrance 
of the village we became aware of the presence of three or four 
armed men at a stile across the path. They told us that we were 
to take the lower path, and must not march through the kamjwn^. 
This was altogether too unfriendly, and I heard significant growls 
behind me at this latest evidence of Pataiii suspicion. We did not 
take the lower path through thepadi fields, and the few lads with 
ladings (Malay swmrds) who guarded the entrance moved aside 
with some alaciity when we made for the opening. They mado no 
rejoinder to a good-humoured remark that we had come too far to 
be willing to return without having a look at Kernei, of which we 
had heard so much. There was not much to see. There was the 
usual group of atap houses scattered about irregularly under the 
cocoanut trees ; the Chiers o%vn house w'as not distioguishablo 
from the others by any architectural pretensions. Bly excellent 
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iiequaintniice, "Wax Moiibix,, who had visited me in the eharaeter 
o£ an envoy only a few clays before, now came hurrying clown a 
siclepath in a veiy bad temper carrying a Snider rifle in his hands, 
lie made no salutation, and did not reply to my polite greeting. 
Evidently he did not approve of our presence in Ivernei, but this 
mattered little as the Chief’s permission had been obtained. His 
wrath had a visible effect on the villagers, however, w^ho would not 
enter into conversation with my men or tell them anything. At 
the other end of the village we met some Malay acquaintances, 
British subjects of Province ’Wellesley, of whom some were here 
on a quest similar to ours and others were temporarily settled in 
Patani territory. British law occasionally obliges even prominent 
citizens to remove for a time from the shadow of the British flag, 
and to seek an asylum in lands wdiere more liberal views are enter- 
tained on the subject of penal legislation. A polite and hospitable 
outlaw supplied us with green cocoanuts, and sent us on our way 
refreshed. 

Kernel is on the river Eui, wdiich runs into the Perak river some 
distance above Kuala Kendrong. Por the rest of the day w© tra- 
velled up the right bank of the Eui, crossing several minor streams 
which run into it. For some way the country was open and shewed 
signs of considerable cultivation. Acres of lalang grass had in 
some places covered ground formerly cleared for upland padi, but 
in others there were promising plantations. Eain overtook us at 
Kampong Jong soon after we quitted Kernei, and left me little 
inclination to observe beauties of scenery. A range of seven peaks 
(Bukit Tujob) on the other side of the Eui did not fail, however, 
to impress me with its beauty. 

Our halting place for the night was the deserted village of Plan. 
It was a group of half-a-dozen houses, some in good preservation, 
others falling into ruin, surrounded by fruit trees. It had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, because they found that living on the 
main route between Kernei and Baling exposed them to the exac- 
tions of too many travellers. Hospitality is a virtue when exercised 
voluntarily, but the perpetual involuntary harbouring of strangers 
is apt to try the temper. The inhabitants of Plan came back 
periodically, I was toid, when their fruit ripened, but at other 
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seaBOiis tlie desolation which we now encountered was the normal 
condition o£ the Settlement. We took possession of the principal 
house, not sorry to get under cover after an afternoon of incessant 
rain. The abandoned gardens supplied us liberally with vegetables 
of various kinds, but leeches, mosquitoes, and saod-flies made us 
regret the departure of the Malay owners. Eank vegetation grew 
right up to the houses, and, of course, harboured an undesirable 
quantity of insect life. 

April 12tJi . — Before the flies were astir,” as the Malays say, we 
■were up and preparing for an onward movement. The decaying 
huts of Plan were soon left behind, and we w'ent forward with the 
energy of men whose faces are turned towards home. During the 
early part of the day we were still marching up the valley of the 
Bui river, through the usual jungle scenery, silent forest and run- 
niag water. Five times did we wade through the Eiii, which, even 
as far up as this, is no inconsiderable stream. Q-roves of ancient 
durian trees, telling of former cultivators, long dead and gone, 
fringed the idver bank in places, but no hut or column of smoko 
betokened human life anywhere. Crossing over a hiil (Bukit 
Berapit), which overhangs the river, we descended to a stream, 
Lubok Golok, which runs into the Bui close by. Here, in former 
days of Perak supremacy, the tin produced from the mines of Intan 
and Endah was put into boats for conveyance down the Eui to the 
Perak river. But all signs of trade have long disappeared, for the 
Patani rulers dud a nearer market for their metal at Baling in 
Kedah than at any point in IJIu Perak. At Kuala Kapayang 
signs of cultivation were apparent. A field or two of Indian corn 
and a few Siamese and Malay kampongs in the vicinity — the first 
inhabited places we had fallen in with since leaving Kernel — were 
a relief after miles of undisturbed jungle. A woman who stood 
in her corn-patch, astonished at the sight of so many strangers, 
said, in answer to questions, that there were six or seven houses 
(Siamese ) about here. Wondering what induced people to settle 
in this remote place, we went on again along the forest tx*ack 
which we had followed since the morning. Truly, Malay travel- 
ling, if one travels as a Malay, is a rough experience. The jungle 
abounds in traps for the unwary, tangled nets of roots which catch 
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tlie feet and disturb tlie centre of grayitj, long graceful fronds of 
the rotan cane armed with a series of claws which claim a portion 
of everything in which they fix their hold, fallen logs which have to 
be climbed over wearily and painfnlly when a break in the pace is 
an additional exertion. Here the torrents of the rainy season have 
worn the path into a minor watercourse, high and slippery on the 
sides, rough and uneven at the bottom ; would you walk on the 
sides you can get no footing and slip at every step ; you follow the 
centre of the track, and the result is a series of jars decidedly try. 
ing to the vertebree. Eivers and streams must be crossed by 
wading, except when a bridge of, perhaps, a single narrow log 
ofiers a dry passage. While in the forest you are stifled for want 
of air, when you emerge into the plain you are roasted for want of 
shade. Arms and impediments of any sort become a burden, and 
I often thought when we lialted late in the day, tired, hungry and 
half -blinded with the glare of the sun, that men in our position 
were not exactly in the trim to offer a very effectual resistance in 
case of attack. But all hostile possibilities had been left behind 
when we quitted Kernei and another day would see us in Kedah 
territory. 

As we approached the famous Intaii mines we passed the scenes 
of other unsuccessful mining adventures. A drove of wild pigs 
scampered across the path as we neared Galian Clie Drahman, 
where the remains of an old smelting house and furnace were 
slowly mouldering into decay amid the ever encroaching vegeta. 
tion. The story of this mine is not an uncommon one in Malay 
mining districts ; the discovery of a lode of ore, the opening of a 
mine by a party of Malays, a qua]frel about shares, a fatal blow 
with a Icris^ the flight of the murderers and abandonment of the 
works. The story w^as told as we followed the little river, A^er 
Ka^ayang^ up-stream. Passing another abandoned mine, Galian 
Isang, which had once been worked by Chinese, we emerged from 
the forest at an old clearing, Padang Kalik, beyond which is a 
fine grove of durian trees. Then, descending into a valley at the 
foot of a steep hill, we came upon the small colony of Chinese who 
work the Kalik mine. Here we sat and rested for a while, and I 
talked to the Chinese headman about his prospects. The majority 
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of Ills men looked ill and anything but hopeful or prosperous. The 
towkay said that he had worked here for ten years, and, though he 
found it difficult to make money now, he could not find it in his 
heart to abandon the place, and was working on in hope of better 
times. His name was Boet Tah. He said that the terms on 
which he held his mine from the Patani Ohief of the district were 
terribly high, that he had to gi?e the Raja half of his produce and 
to pay an extortionate price for opium. All that he saw of the 
outside world was comprised in a monthly visit to Baling, with 
an elephant hired from Mexgkoxg Chi, to conxej his tin to market 
and to buy rice and other provisions for his coolies. Once there 
%vere a good many people living at Kuala Kapajang, and rice 
could be obtained there, but now nothing to eat can be got nearer 
than Baling, almost all the former inhabitants of Kuala Kapajang 
having left it. His monthly output, he said, is, in good months, 
two or three hliaras ; sometimes it does not exceed two or three 
slabs {junglcong). He had about twelve coolies altogether. 

It was rather a melancholy tale, and I could not help feeling 
sorry for the man when we rose to continue our journey, leaving 
him at the bottom of his cheerless valley to pursue the chimeera of 
making a fortune as w'ell as Malay rapacity will let him. The 
enterprise of the ubiquitous Chinaman is very great, and there are 
few places in the Peninsula where trade is possible to wdiieh he 
has not penetrated. It is a pity that he cannot teach the Malay 
to imitate his industry as w^ell as his vices. But gambling and 
opium- smoking are more easily domesticated in a Malay Jeampotuj 
than a taste for hard work and a dogged perseveraneo that over- 
comes all obstacles. 

The pull up to the top of Bukit Intaii is a very steep one, but 
fortunately the hill is not very high. Prom the top of it we caught 
a farewell glimpse of the distant peak of Chinong Kendrong. 
Descending on the other side w^e soon reached a idust'cr of houses 
and a smelting-house which constitute the mining village of lotan. 
The inhabitants — Chinese, Siamese, and a few Malays— were full of 
curiosity, but very civil. We w^ere shewn a hut usually assigned 
to the use of travellers between Kedah and Patani wdiieh was 
placed at our disposal. While some of the men got it read}- for 
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occupation I stopped. Yutli some of tlie otliers at tlie smelting- 
liouse where tlie furnace was being prepared for the night’s opera- 
tions. Smelting is always carried on at night, principally, I fancy, 
because it is cooler at night than during the day. While looking 
on I was amused at the request of the Chinese operators that I 
w^oukl send away one of my men who was carrying a musket, as no 
iron or steel instrument w^as allowed inside the smelting-house. Of 
course this concession to superstition was readily made and the 
forbidden metal was removecl. The head of the Tillage, or Pang- 
lima as he is called, is an intelligent Chinese called Chwakg^ He 
paid me every attention, and willingly gave me all the information 
1 asked for. At night I sat for hours, in such a scene as I have 
before described in Salama, watching the molten metal running 
out of the glowing mouth of the furnace and listening to the 
Chinese complaints of the hard terms on which they hold their 
mines from Pataui. 

Tlie Perak Malays claim that the mines of Intan were originally 
opened by men of their country under the auspices of the !Sri 
Adika Eaja, Chief of TJiu Perak. The first allusion to these miiieB 
■which I have found in any European author occurs in Ai^deb- 
sojs’s '‘Considerations” (p. 16S ) where ho mentions a letter 
written by the Ea ja of Perak to the Eaja of Kedah in 1814 con- 
taining the following passage : The Patani people have attacked 
our country and taken possession of our tin-mines.” After this 
occurrence considerable exertions seem to have been made by the 
Government of Penang to facilitate intercoarso with Patani and to 
encourage the export of tin with the view of benefiting the trade 
of their Bettloinent. Among the objects of Mr. Cbawfobd’s mis- 
sion to Siam in 1S22 was an eifort “ to open free intercourse wutli 
the tin-mines of Patani, whence large supplies were o-ffered to 
Colonel Banxekwas" ( Grovernor of Penang ) and where there is 
no doubt almost any quantity may be derived through the Murbow, 
Mucla and Prye rivers. ” 

Mr. Anbeiison, who was in the service of the East India Com- 
pany at Penang, appears to have employed every means, short of 
visiting the localities himself, to obtain information about the 
* A xuERsox’s ''Considerations,” p. 97. 
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mines o£ Kroh, Intaii and others. Perimps the most interesting 
statement he makes regarding them is that a very intelligent 
native who came from Banca and surveyed the tin-mines up the 
Kuala Muda declared that the produce might, in a few years, be 
rendered fully equal to Banca, and offered to establish a colony of 
miners, but was prevented by the exorbitant demands of the King, 
who wished to have one half of all the produce.’" The monthly 
produce of the mines seems to have been, prior to 1S21-, about 50 
bharas from Kroh and 200 from Intan. These two inine>s, together 
with Galian Mas and Ampat Ayer, are described by Anderson aa 
being “ the principal tin-mines in the Pataiii country. ” In his 
time, as at the present day, the tin exported from this district was 
taken on elephants over the hills to Piilai and thence >seiit down 
the river to Kuala Muda in small boats, 

I gather from observations in some of Colonel Low’s con- 
tributions to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago ^ that he 
visited these mines in 1838, but I am not aware that he ever pub- 
lished any account of his journey. 

At the period of my -^isit, the miners at Intan numbered about 
40 persons, all being under the control of Panglima CirwxNG, who 
seems to share the Banca man’s opinion as to the value of the 
mines, for he told me that, if the term were easier, he would have 
no difficulty in getting 1,000 men to work there. The Eaja of 
Eeman and his Mengkongs certainly seem determined to kill the 
goose with the golden eggs. The title on which Panglima Ciiwano 
holds his mine was shewn to me and I read it aloud to a group in 
the smelting house amid various expressions of opinion not 
favourable to the dynasty of Eenian. It w^as a long Malay docu- 
ment with the Eaja’s seal stamped in red upon it in the upper 
right hand corner. The conditions were that all the tin produced 
from the mines should be delivered to the Mcngkong of Belong 
at the rate of $24 a bhara. iSTo smelting was to be earned on 
except in the presence of an agent sent by the Mengkong, who 
would check the amount of tin produced. Opium was to be sup- 
plied by the Patani Chief at |24 aball, and provisions of various 
kinds at fixed prices. 

■ ■ III., 23, ISOr Dissertation on Province 
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The Mengkong of Betong receives the tin at the mines and con- 
veys it on elephants to Baling in Kedah, where the market price is 
usually $22 less than the price ruling in Penang. This is account- 
ed for by the fact that the Eaja of Kedah imposes a tax of $20 per 
bhara on all tin brought down the Muda river. Six slabs, or one 
bhara, more or less, form an elephant’s load. When I was at 
In tan the price of tin in Penang was $62 a bhara, and at Baling 
$40, so the Patani G-overnment made a profit of $16 a bhara upon 
their sales at the latter place. 

The water used for washing the ore obtained at Intan is the 
stream called Ayer Kwah, which runs into the Eui near Bukit 
Berapit already mentioned. I had no opportunity of examining the 
workings in the valley, but it is clear that the ore must be obtained 
with great facility to enable men to produce tin, at a point so 
remote from supplies, at the price of $24 per bhara. The mines 
at Kroh mentioned by AivuEESOisr are now abandoned, probably 
the result of the illiberal Malay policy of driving the hardest pos- 
sible bargain with the Chinese.* 

There can be little doubt that, under proper management, and a 
government which would give some security for life and property, 
these mines might be rendered very productive and remunerative. 
A\^hether the Patani Malays will ever see the wisdom of encour- 
aging Chinese miners by the offer of better terms, it is impossible 
to say ; the Perak claim, which has been dormant since the war 
between that State and Kedah in 1818, may perhaps some day 
receive consideration, and its recognition would probably be the 
best security for the future prosperity of the Intan tin industry. 

April IZth . — This morning, while preparations w^ere being made 
for quitting our temporary lodging, a friendly Chinese presented 
himself for an interview\ He gave his name as EoisG- Kwi, and 
had many questions to ask aS to the object of our visit. His 
curiosity having been satisfied on this head, he volunteered much 
interesting information about Intan and its neighbourhood. Two 
Siamese, he informed me, passed yesterday on their way to Betong, 
commissioned by Tuan Prang to inform the Mejtgkois'G that I had 
insisted upon passing through Patani territory and was even now 


* I heard in 1881 that they were again being w^orked. 
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on my way. Tlicy wei’s tliebearerB of a letter of wliicli tluKs nas 
said to bo tlie purport. Malays, unlike us, do not put in a letter 
all that tliey have to say ; tlio despatcdi of a letter usually^ involves 
a special messenger, and to Mm are confided r/rf:/ roee most ot tae 
rec]^uests, commissions or information, tvMcli vve sbouki entrust to 
tlic penny post. The letter itself often contains little !)eynnd 
complimentary phrases, and is useful raiher as evidence of iuc 
gemimeiiess of the errand than anything else. This aceuunts for 
Tuan Prang’s messengers being able to tell the Chinese of Intan 
the nature of the comniiiuicatiou of which they were the bearers. 
PoYU Kwi was anxious to know if there was any chance timt this 
part of the Peninsula would come under British rule. The pru- 
gress of events in Feivak was evidently being closely watsdued ir: 
the Chinese in Patani who would like to find theiuselves imlepend- 
ent of the Malays, 

ItYlion all was ready fur the start, a MuiUiclal diiilculty Iiad to ho 
eiicoimterod. Yarious purchases had been maJe on tlie evening 
before, and dollars were now tendered in payment. Cojiper coin, 
however, was terribly scarce and change was not to be had. The 
shopkeeper proved to be the gainer by this, for ad<iition:il articies 
had to be bought to bring the account up to an even sum in silver. 

Prom Iiitan there is a path towards the 2s. E. wliicdi goes to 
Eadah and Kroli. Avoiding this, vre comUiCueed the day's march 
by a short but steep ascent which took us to tlie top of a Iiill lY. 
ot* the mines. At the foot of it, on the other side, tlie path crosses 
Ayer Kajang, a stream which runs into the river Kwah, one of lim 
tributaries of tlie Eui. From tins point the ground again rises 
and several slight elevations have to be crossed before the Keduh 
frontier is reached. Prom tw^o of these— Buldt Petai and Bukit 
Daru— good views of the white cliffs of Gunong Vang near Baling 
wore obtained. Alonkejs w^ere numerous on this part of the 
track and wo repeatedly encountered troops of them ( a long- 
tiuied species ) leaping and chattering among the trees to which 
wild fruit of some kind had probably attracted them. At one 
point the monotony of the march through the never-ending fore^n 
was broken by the appearance of two men coining from tlie direc- 
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tion in wliicli we were going. Tliey were Malays, and both were 
armed with Icris and spear. The usual enquiry “ where are you 
going ? ’’ which among Malays is a mark of polite solicitude, not 
of ill-bred curiosity, elicited the information that they w^ere bound 
from Baling to Kernei. Shortly a£terw''ards we reached an open- 
ing in the forest which was occupied by a pool of dark-coloure-d 
water. It was a sonihre, uninviting looking place, but is dignified 
by the Malays by the name of Tasek, or “ the lake. ” This is the 
1)0 lui clary between the States of Patani and Kedah. 

■'‘ The lake ” did not present sufficient attractions to induce us 
to prolong our stay there, and after a brief halt the journey wuis 
resumed. High ground w^as again in front of us, and two hills — 
Biikit Tumsu and Bukit Sempang — were successively passed. Seui- 
jxnig means “ cross-road ” and at the hill so called a path branches 
off to the right, wdiich leads, I ’was told, to Percha Beredah, a 
Siamese hamlet of some fourteen or fifteen houses on the Patani 
side of the border. Leading the hills at last, descended to a 
clearing occupied by Siamese peasants. We were now fairly oat 
of the forest, and evidences of life and industry were to be seen on 
every side. At a Siamese kampong called Ayer Juang, we crossed 
a river ( Simgei Eamhong^ by a good plank bridge aud followed 
a path which intersected a wide expanse of opeiiy?od/ fields. The 
Tillage of Eamhong, which '^ve did not visit, was left on our right 
when we passed Ayer Juang. Eight ahead of us, and seen to great 
advantage beyond an open foreground of green fields, was the sin- 
gularly shaped mass of Gunong Wang, a large limestone moun- 
tain which dominates Baling. It stands alone and seems to rise 
abruptly from the plain, its white, precipitous sides being in places 
altogether free from vegetation for hundreds of feet w'-hiie the 
summit and slopes are covered with a thick forest of stunted trees. 

The path seemed to improve as we proceeded, especially after we 
had passed a junction at wdiich the track from Kroh and that from 
Intaii ( which we had been following ) unite. Presently the river 
Baling was reached and crossed, and we entered a Siamese kam- 
pong, Comfortable looking houses, flourishing plantations and a 
stone causeway, which led through the hamlet, gave this place an 
air of long-established prosperity such as I had not seen since 
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leaving Britisli territory. A Siamese priest in liis yellow rubes 
sauntering about idly under the trees had evidently chosen an 
exceedingly pleasant spot for his meditations on the virtues of 
Buddha. 

Our march was now nearly ended. a short distance further 
on we came to a Chinese village built of sun-dried bricks, where a 
small crowd turned out to look at us as we passed, and thence my 
guide piloted me to the house of the Malay Pcnghulu, whieli we 
reached at 1 p.m. 

Mat Apis, the Penghulu of Baling, who governs this district for 
the Eaja of Kedah, presently appeared and made us welcome. 
Green cocoa-nuts were produced and soon emptied of their refresh- 
ing contents. Declining ad hospitable invitations to prolong my 
stay, I opened negotiations at once on the subject of boats for the 
river journey to Kuala Muda. I thought at one time that Malay 
procrastination would be too strong for me, but I formed an unex- 
pected ally in a Penang acquaintance, Mat xVbif by name, whom 
an approaching wedding, the preparations for which were going 
forward in the Pengliulu’s house, had brought to Baling. Ho 
undertook to engage a boat and polers, and in the meantime I 
visited the Chinese quarter with the Penghulu. Tlie riglit to keep 
a gaming house and the privilege of selling opium and spirits are 
farmed out to monopolists, and we visited tlieir establishments in 
turn. The only foreign spirit obtainable was a vile concoction 
known in the British Settlements as “ Eagle Brandy,’* which is 
imported, I believe, from Hamburg or some otlier German town. 
It is sold wholesale in the towns of the Straits Settlements at a 
price which, when the cost of bottles, corks, capsules, labels, ease, 
packing and freight is deducted, seems to leave little for the liquid. 
There can be little doubt that it is a most deleterious compound, but 
either the state of the Colonial law, or the inaction of the authori- 
ties, permits our soldiers and sailors to be poisoned with it in the 
streets of our own sea-ports. Huxtley & Palmeii’s biscuits in 
tins and some bundles of Burmah cigars also formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the spirit-seller. Fowls were cheap, and a number 
were secured by my people at five cents (about 2 id) apiece. In 
Patani. the Penghulu told me, they are much cheaper and can be 
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obtained for one cent each, or eight cents a dozen. Bullocks and buf- 
faloes seemed to be plentiful in Baling, and altogether it is a thriving 
place. The Chinese traders there purchase the tin produced at 
Intan and all kinds of produce from the Malays and send periodi- 
cal cargoes to Penang. 

Several individuals of the aboriginal tribe called Sakai were 
noticed by my people at Baling, Some of them are slaves in the 
houses of Malays, by whom they have been brought up from child- 
hood. 

In the evening, after an infinity of trouble, I succeeded in ob- 
taining a covered boat, large enough to convey my whole party of 
20 men, with the requisite number of polers. Our few possessions 
were put on board, and we were soon floating down the Giti river 
on our way to the Muda. The Baling river, which I have previ- 
ously mentioned, is a minor stream w’'hieh joins the Giti near the 
town. The latter river winds in the most picturesque manner 
round the base of Gunong Wang, at the gigantic cliffs of which 
we gazed up as we passed. All these limestone mountains abound 
in caves, the homes of bats and of the swallows which furnish the 
edible bird’s nests of Chinese commerce. Gunong Wang is honey- 
corned with caves, and so are Gunong Geriyang"^ (commonly 
known as the ^‘Elephant” mountain) near the Kedah capital, 
and Gunong Pondoh and others in Perak. It is only on the crags 
and peaks of mountains of this formation that the hamhing gurim 
( wild goat ” ) is found. It is as shy and active as the chamois, 
and rarely falls into the hands of the Malays. I have, however, 
seen specimens of the horns in Perak, and Colonel Low mentions 
having seen a live one on the very mountain which I was passing.f 

Geriyamj, '‘the moimtaiii of the Divinity, ** froin^eV^*' { Sansk. ), a 
mountain, and hyang, godhead or divinity in the ancient religion of the 
Javanese and Malays. So Chenderiang, the name of a river and district 
in Perak, is derived from chandm ( Sansk. ), the moon, and hyang. 
Other Malay word.s of similar derivation are hayangan, the heavens, 
{ ka-hyangan, of or belonging to the deities ) and mnhaliymig^ to pray 
( from semhah^ to pay homage, and hyang ). 

t “ I observed one of these animals far above my head standing on 
the point of the perpendicular limestone rock of iT/mw) Wong neax the 
frontier of Patani.” Colonel Low. Journal Indian Archipelago, III., 
23 ( 1849 ). 
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Pulai was tlie first settlement on the river bank wliicli I noticed. 
The population seemed to be numerous and a good manr groups 
assembled at the river side to stare at us. At Kainpoiig Datoh a 
little lower down the river stopped for the night, Pengluilu 
Cns W'a:n''g-, the headman of the place, came on board to see me 
and to offer his services and the resources of his village such as 
they were. It Avas dark bj this time and it was not worth wliile 
to land; I remained on board the boat for the night, while most 
of mj people billeted themselves on the villagers. 

Apnl The Griti is terribly obstructed in the wliole of its 

course by fallen timber. The conservanc}” of rivers is not uuder- 
stood in Malay forests, and where eveiy successive raiiiy season, by 
the iinclermiiiiug of the rirer-banks by doods, causes the fall of 
numbers of trees into the stream below, the state of the navigable 
highway may be conceived. Just enough is cleared away to per- 
mit boats to pass, but in going down -stream, even by daylight, the 
most skilful steering is required to avoid contact with snags, and at 
night progress is almost impossible except in very small boats. 
Ours was one of the largest boats in use on the riuu' and the 
bumps whieb she received in the course of the day w*ere so numer- 
ous and severe tliat it was wonderful how she held together. 
Before the day wms over we had lost a great part of the framework 
ill the stern, which formed a sort of deck-lioiisc and supported a 
palm-thatch roof or awning. After a very winding course of a 
good many miles, the Giti joins tlie river Soli and from the junc- 
tion the broad placid stream wdrieli flow's down to the sea is kimwii 
as the Mnda Eiver. 

I was determined not to spend another night on llie Gill river, 
but to push on to the fTiida in one day, so before daylight evi'ry- 
body wms on lioard and we v'ere under weigh. The history of this 
day would only be an account of the exertions made to kerq) the 
polcrs at work and to prevent them from idling and losiiig time. 
From the first they declared that it wnas quite impossible to reiudi 
Tvuala G-iti in one day, that it had never been done in their rceol- 
leeiion except by small boats and that we should bo overtakcui by 
darkness and capsized by collision with' snags. Xo Iml t was per- ^ 
mitted for cooking ; our morning meal wms prepared on boards, and 
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wo stopped once all day. The principal places passed were Suugoi 
Limau and Kuhang Panjang (right hank) ; Kuala Kiipang (mouth 
o£ the Kupang river) ; Kainoong Lela, where there was a consi- 
derable patch of sugar-cane ; Kuala Pegang ; Kotumbah ; Kuala 
Ball! ; Mangkw^ang ; Kuala Kijang (river and village) ; Tawah ; 
Suiigei Soli Kiidong (a clearing on the left bank) ; Besali; Kuala 
Injun ; Kampong Tiban and Padang Grias. 

A t Maiigkwang our boat was for a few moments a scene of the 
liveliest commotion. From my place, under the mat-awning aft, 
I heard shouts of alarm forward. All the men yelled to one 
another at once so that I coiild catch no intelligible words at first, 
and, the view ahead of me being interrupted by squatting figures 
and hanging clothes and weapons, it was impossible to see what 
the impending danger was. When, however, those nearest to me 
caught the infection, and, yelling l^h%h (bses), threw thaiasoivos 
down and pulled their jackets or the nearest garments available 
over their heads, I understood that we had encountered a swarm 
of bees and lost no time in seeking shelter under the mosquito 
curtain. The swarm w^as following the course of the river up- 
stream, finding no doubt that the open passage through the forest, 
formed by the channel of the river, afforded an easy route for 
emigration. They passed right over our boat from stem to stern. 
A few of the men were stung, but the unfortunate steersman 
suffered most, for he could not leave the rudder to seek protection. 

xlt Tiban the river winds so much as to form a loop, and, in order 
to avoid the fatigue and delay of going a long distance only to 
return to nearly the same point again, the Blalays have cut an 
artificial channel connecting the two sides of the loop. This cutting 
is called Suiigei Trus, and the reach at which we emerged at the 
other end bears the name of Raiitau G-oah Petal. Both at Tiban 
and at Padang Gias the boatmen made strenuous efforts to soften 
my determination to proceed, but I was inexorable. It was pitch- 
dark before we reached Padang Gias, the last place on the Giti at 
wliieh camping was possible, there being no other clearing until 

At Kuala Pegang and other places there were rafts of telcgmpli 
poles destined for the consliuielion of a line of telegraph from Kedah to 
Siam, a useful work, which has never, I believe, been carried out. 
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the jimctioa of the two rivers is readied ; snogs were still nume- 
rous and repeated bumps warned us that the boatmen Iiad reason 
on their side in representing that there was danger to a large boat 
proceeding down the river by night. The poler who stood in the 
])ow (llrecling ihe boat's course solenudy disclaimed all responsi- 
bility and declared that he could see nothing aliead and coahl n;M 
tlierefure avoid ohstaelcvS. vStill we proceeded and were rewanled 
at last about 9 p.m. by quitting the turtuous and liiiiber-elioked 
Giti for the broad, snioothly-flowiiig Muda. The tired boatmen 
were now permitted to lie down and rest, the- poles were laid aside, 
and half a dozen of my own men took up the pad<lles. We pad. 
died all night, and before daylight on the 15rh. landed at Pangka- 
lam Bongoh In Province Wellesley, in Priti^li terj-itory once more. 

A few words are wanting to complete tlie narrative. 'Hie expe- 
dition, lliough it failed in its primary object — the foirpi’lso and 
capture of Maharaja Let. v — was not altogether harreomdi re.>ult. 
The man Tuah., who, it Inis already been mentioned, h/dA binm 
taken to Salama as a captive of their bow tiud spear by Chn: 
Kaiuw’s followers, had been sent down to Province Wellesley with 
other slaves at the request of tlie Licuteiunit-G overnor of Penang. 
TliG latter had interfered in the interests of iHunaiiity to free 
these captives from slavery, but no one simpected that one of iheui 
was the person for whom a reward of §3,000 had been offered as 
one of the principal actors in the tragedy of Pusir Sala. lu anti- 
cipation of this, and acting on the information which I liad obtain- 
ed at Lunggong, I liad brought \yith me to Province Welie.sley tlio 
Patani Penghulii Dolaii, who, when confronted with Tuvir, identi- 
fied him at once. He was eventually tried with the other prisoners 
and condemned to death, but reprieved on the gruuud of weakness 
of iutollect. 

The detachment of twenty men whom I iuft behind at Ken- 
di'ong, occupied the house which oiir arrival had compelled Maiui- 
raja Lelw to quit, and their presence cffectnally prevented his 
return to the right bank of tlie Perak river. There wa.< no safety 
for him in Patani, for Tuan Prang and other chief. s to wliom 1 had 
applied for assistance were iio^v afraid to harbour liiun He was, 
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tlierofore, obliged to retrace bis steps and to fake refuge at a 
])laee called Kota Lama on tlie Perak river, wbere be eventually 
surrendered. He and others wore tried for tlie murder of Mr, 
BiHcnr, convicted and executed. 

Idle passage of the expedition through a part of the conn try. 
never previously visited by a Earoi^eaii, had its interesting side 
from a geographical point of view. I had no instruments of any 
kind with me, and the service on which I was engaged did not per- 
mit of aijy delay for exploring or map-making. The knowledge 
gained, liov/ever, led in 1877 to the despatch of a government 
surveyor to Ulu Perak by whom part of the route has been laid 
down in the new map of the Peninsula lately published by Stax- 
FOEI) & Co. 

. \ W. E, MAXWELL. 
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HILL TRIBES OF FORMOSA. 

BY 

JOHN DODD, 

Formosa, 

N China and in all parts of Asia, there are to be found 
remote regions high up in the mouiitains, 
but even in less ^vilcl districts, types of men who have 
defied for ages the march of civilization. It would be a 
(f very difficult task to write the early history of any "of 
these savages, or to trace their origin -with any feelings of certainty. 
Traditionary reports, handed dowm from one generation to another, 
cannot be believed implicitly, and, if followed up, are often found 
to be very conflicting and almost invariablj^ lead the enquirer into 
a land of doubt and speculation. 

In handing to the Straits Branch of Eoyal Asiatic Society a 
short vocabulary of w’-ords used by the Tangao tribes, I have 
thought that perhaps a few ideas of mine on the probable origin 
of these tribes, who now occupy the lofty mountain ranges of 
North Bormosa, miglit he acceptable. The tribes in question, 
who difter very materially in appearance, language, manners, &c., 
from the tribes of the plain called Peppowdians. liave, I should 
imagine, the credit of being the first arrivals in this beautiful 
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islainl. Crmuolngi.si.s alone be able to traoe tbe 

of the Imraan family to wbicli tliey belotig. but I sboiibl lu;* 
iueliiieo to doubt if they ilecirled tljat all tlie varifuis tribo)^, uuua 
boring'. I slirmld tliink, otoi* one hundred, apreml over a mild a.ml 
moruitaiuon.s eomitry some two luiiidred miles Jong by ility to >i\iy 
tniles iu its broadest parb were des(*emled fnau vaie pure ^toek. 1 
iiave. for many years, held tiie opin inu tl.*ar the hill tribes 
descended from a mixture of sources, luu cluiefly 3[?daya'ii. It is 
A^ery probable tliat tlic earliest inhabitants of tins island Av^re uf 
an Indian type — sliort in stainrOj ])nt not very dark-skinned — tbe 
descendants of a A’cry ancient race, the origin of which is ]<!sl in 
obsciirK:y. Snbserp.iently. the Malayan element must have appeared, 
many centuries ago, for the Malays were Ibund by the Spaniards as 
fai' Xortli as the Philippines as early as A,i>, 1021, at wliicli date 
tlie principal islands Avere almost entirely occupied by tliem, and 
it is YOiy likely that tliose islands, as Avtdl as .Fornu'^sa, lia?] been 
colomsod ]>y them many hundred of years hefon.-. 

The A'arioiiH dialects spoken, es]a:!cially in llio Siuillioru halfbd* 
the island, leatl one to su]>po)sc that ilic Fu-naenn liill Tiibc.Harc 
descended ft'om several sources. 

Some of the dialects contain umh»nhted]y w^rdN cf iJalayan 
origin, hut the Inilk of them do la.d resemble, as far n< 1 luave been 
able to ascertain, any language spoken in llm Fast, and although 
there are many Clnncsse Avords uoav in r:se amongst the iri]<»8 
rcBidiiig on the Mestern border-laud, such avaumIs are oiily used to 
describe articles obtaiiicd from Chinese hilhmai, t'or which iliCse 
border saAMges have no names. 

It is generally supposed by these Avho hiivc earclhily idiM-r\A-4| 
the bill savages called Cltin Wans lliUt tliCy arc m'U ilircct dc^« end- 
ants of Chinese, for tlicy do not resenilde Chinese cf th^- p}i.<eiu 
day in any point, except perhaps in the higlj clieek-hnno. vldcli 
many of them Inive, in ccmmoii Avith Malays, Siumc'Sig da|.'ancM- 
and other Eastcim races. In many savage tt'ibes in the Furtli uf F u-- 
mosa— and all our remarks refer to them— prnni rent dovk-henes 
are not the rule, hut, the exception, and the contour of the i'uvo aud 
tliC small imimbshaped head at mu-e proclaim tlnm tulc chiltiH-n 
of annther race. Tlieir eyes, Avhieh are straiglit cut. have* a v- it1el\ 
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(liiforeiit appearauco ironi tlic eyes of Chiiuiinoii, and tlio Avay in 
wliicli tlicy wear tlieir hair — parted in the middle, and tied at the 
back of the liead, or worn sometimes loose, hanging down the ])ac]v 
of the nock, but kept off the forehead by a string of beads or plain 
]>ieco of liempeii string — at once decides tliat they arc not of Chi- 
nese origin, but more like Malays than any other Asiatic people. 

Ever since I first made the accpiaintanco of tlio hill tribes of 
North Formosa — as far back as December, 1864—1 have been 
strongly of opinion tliat they were, for tlie most part, sprung from 
an offshoot of tlie Mala^nan race, and it is not i ocoiisistent to su]_')- 
pose that sucli daring pirates and buccaneers as the Malays then 
occupying the Malay Peninsula, the East of Borneo, and Islands 
belonging to tlie Philippine group, should have found their way in 
numbers to Formosa. It may be that they visited for the purpose 
of settling licre, or simply as traders, or explorers, but it is more 
likely that, whilst pursuing tlieir piratical courses .in the South, 
their vessels wm-e tli’ivon by storms to the coast of Formosa, and 
wore either wree-ked or found shelter thei’c, eventuating perlia^is 
in the survivors deciding to remain in the island. 

It is only abont lliirtecn or fourteen years ago that a number of 
Bashee islanders drifted in their boats to the South Cape, and were 
rescued by IMr. PiOKEEixa (who was then in the South of the 
island) from the savages, and were sent back to their homes. 
Under other circumstances, they might have been compelled to take 
up their quarters for good in Formosa, 

During my residence here, there have been numerous wrecks of 
Lu Chuan junks on the North-eastern and Western Coast, the 
crews of which, in less civilised times, might have been allowed to 
remain all tbeir lives on the island, if not put to death by Chinese 
v'reckers, %vlio were, not many years ago, worse than savages on 
such occasions. In previous years, similar wrecks of Lii OliLiaii 
vessels might have taken place, and the crews may have remained 
in the island, and ma}’' have settled down, married, and left behind 
a curious mixed progeny, 

Previous to my arrival here, and when living at Ploiigkong, it 
'vvas thought by many people there, that certain vessels which had 
left Hongkong and other Ports in China, had been lost on tbo Coast 
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of ForiiiOisa. cintl that tlto crewfcj and paBsengeFs, in buiho iusiujicos, 
liad 'been murdered, but, in other cases, had been ta.ken into the 
interior and there made to work imdergroiind in certain iniues. 
In 1865, I was 3 ’e(jiiested to make enqniries of the savages, wlser- 
ever I might go, as t«') the truth of tlie supposition, and, after tra- 
velling all tlirongli the Xorth of the island, and as far as 

Lat. 2-1'^, I could find no trace of mines in the interior, neirlier 
could I liear of the presence, amongst savages, of a jiy foreigners. 
It is, lioAvever, very likel^^ that people wrecked 03i the Western or 
Ciiinese side of the island were not only robboil, but, in many eases, 
liiurclered or starved to death. Chinese wreckers on the Xorth 
and West Coast, in my own time, were not above taking advantage 
of the helpless state of either Lu ChCian or European wrecked ma- 
riners, and many, no doubt, would never Iiavo ]>een again heard ui*, 
if strenuous exertions Ju'id not been made by f‘;n*eigu rc’^ideuts, 
who appeared on the scene, protected the crews, ami. rm several 
occasions, saA^ed the ships from plunder and fire — the usual hnale to 
a successful raid by Chinese wreckers. 

On the savages’ side of the island, or Avdiat is called the Etmt Ci>ast, 
many ships must have been lost. 

Some ten or tweh^e j^ears ago, an American A’cs-sel was Avreeked 
on the South-east Coast, and the iinfortiniate crcAv was nmrdered. 
The sawages Avere j)unished, to some extent, by the 11. B. M.’s gun- 
boat Coi'inorant, I think it was, and. subsequently the American 
Flagship, Avitli Admiral Bell on board, anchored off the place, aiid 
landed Marines and Sailors Avith the aucav of punishing the sa- 
Amges, but, after eight hours’ march through forest and over hills, 
they returned Avithont having effected much damage. On this 
occasion, Lieutenant MacKisxzie, lost his life, and several of 
the men suffered from effects of the sun. After this. General Le 
Gendre, U. S. Consul at Amoy, proceeded across country from 
Takao, accompanied by Mr. Pickering (now Protector of Ciiinese 
at Singapore), Mr. A. U. Bain and, I belieA^e, Mr. J. F, Hughes 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs, to interview the Principal Sa- 
vage Chief in that part of the island. 

I believe his name wuas Tok i Tok. Ho was previously known 
to Mr. Pickering and to General Le Gendre, and being friendly 
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disposed towards foreigners? they succeeded in extracting a j^ro- 
mise, that in the event of European ships landing their crews to 
(retain water, or in the case of wrecked mariners being cast on shore? 
they were, in future, to be well treated and taken care of, &c. One 
stipulation of Tok t Tok’s was, that vessels anchoring there must 
fly a red flag, boats landing men and people wrecked in that neigh- 
bourhood must shew a rod flag, and Tok i Toic and his tribe would 
not molest them. It is to be hoped that Tok i Tok and his suc- 
cessors will abide by the terms of this important little treaty. 

There was also the case of a Ld Chilan junk lost higher up on 
tiio East Coast, the crew of which was supposed by the Japanese 
Government to Iiavc been nnirclered by tlie savages. The event 
led to a serious misunderstanding between China and Japan, 
which was patched up by tlie payment to the Japanese of a heavy 
indemnity. 

The chances, in recent times, of wrecked people being allowed to 
settle in tlie country, especially on the East Coast, seem to liave 
been very slight, but, in earlier times, many unfortunate castaways 
may liavc bcenpornutted to retain a footing in the island, and may 
have been strong enough to establisli one, and, in course of time, 
may have married into a tribe and become amalgamated with it. 

In continuation of tlie subject, and bearing very closely on the 
general idea that the population of the island lias been mixed up 
by the periodical advent of castaways, it is probably in the re- 
collection of one or two residents in the island that, on a certain 
day not many years ago, t wo or three savage-looking canoes of a 
liugo catamaran type suddenly made their apj^earance in the bay of 
ICelniig, and, on being encouraged to land, out juiniied a dozen or 
more of half-starved men, Avho proved to bo ^elle^r islanders. 
On looking at the Hap of Asia and Pacific Ocean, it vdll be 
seen what an enormous distance tliesc men must have come in 
these open boats. They were a. dark-skinned frizzly-haired lot, 
a half-starved, wild-looking set of men, and w"ere anxious to en- 
gratiate themselves with the friendly foreigners and inquisitive 
Chinamen ^vhom they found on shore. Attempts w’erc made to 
inteiTOgate them in many different dialects, but not a single word 
except one struck tlie ear as being familiar, and that %vas the word 
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Pellcw.”' Tr very slugular that an officer cm boara die Britinli 
gunboat ilien in port, ^vho -was struck with the appearance of the 
men, and atIio had been at the Pellew Islands, at once recogriiHed 
their resemblance to the natives of those parts. It was subse- 
{juently ascertained that these men had 1>eeii driven l>y ]>a(l wea- 
tlier from ilieir hsliing grounds, had drifted about f>r some time, 
had hiialh^ ])een caught in a storm lasting twelve days at a stretch, 
had been carried ]>efore the wind all that time, had subsisted chief- 
ly on cocoa-nuts and tisli, and had finally, after many days — ln)w 
many was never definitely understood — arrived within sight of tlie 
hiviting and pretty harhour of Kebing. It was very furtunate 
that they landed at Keliing, for they found friends wlio ^vere so 
Interested in them ns lo furnish them with food and clothing ; a 
subscription was started, ami they were feuwarded eventually to 
Hongkong, then to their own country, in rarher a roundabout 
way, but, as far as I know, they w'ere taken laick to the Pellew 
Islands. 

It struck me very forcibly at the time that if Pellew Islanders 
ill open boats could fetch Formosa, the island might not Iiave 
looked, ill former years, so far for an addition to its population. 
Had these men been w'reckcd oii the East Coast, or had ihet* sought 
shelter w’here savages lived, they might, if their lives had lieen 
spared, have settled down, tliey might have intermarried and a.s.sist- 
ed more than ever in mixing and confusing the breed of the island, 
or rather that part of it occupied hy the hill tribes on tlie East 
Coast and central Mountains. 

In addition to tlie foregoing instances of how the island popula- 
tion may Iiave originated and subsequently become intermixed by 
various accidental causes, tliere is still one other imprulant ])oinr 
to be considered. It is well knowni to Captains of vessels who 
have sailed past the South Cape of Formosa and along the East 
(Aiast on their way to Kelung or Tarnsui, that, at no great distance 
from the shore, a warm current of varying breadth, culled l in* 
iiiack Stream, or Ku-ro-si-wo, stveeps along at a good pace towards 
the North, assisting very materially vessels bound in that direction. 
-In fact, in what is called the *'old schooner days (ivheu steam- 
ers were almost unknown at Tarnsui), sailing vessfds were fVe- 
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queutly carried by tbe force of the Kii-ro-si-wu from the neigh- 
bourhood of tbe South Cape of Formosa to the North-east end of the 
islandj in perfectly calm weather, without any assistance of sails. 
Tliis fact is well known to mariners, and, in certain seasons of the 
year (North-east Monsoon), it is considered often advisable to go 
to th(3 Eastward of the island ratlier than to beat up the Formosa, 
Ciiannel — the “Jhlack Stream,” as it is called, being' nothing more 
nor less than a strong iidc running in a Northerly direction. 

Tills current, flowing as it does past the Philippines, directly 
towards Formosa, possibly, in the far away past, broiiglit to tlic 
island the first specimens of humanity. It is not unlikely that 
boats containing fishermen, perha^xs their wives or daughters and 
sons, engaged in fishing on the Coast of Luzon or Mindanao or even 
further South, have, on numerous occasions, been carried away by 
the force of tlic Ku-ro-si-wo Northward, and, like the fishermen of 
the Bashee Island, been taken to the Coast of Formosa. It is indeed 
most probable tliat the force of the storm drove the Pellew Islanders 
right into this current, for, without the assistance of some such aid, 
it is hard to understand how, after the gale liad abated, they were 
idxle to propel their canoes to such a distance as Kelung. It will 
he seen from the foregoing, that a separate creation of man was not 
absolutely necessary in this Eden of islands. 

On questioning the aborigines of the hills, as iu wliere they 
originally came from, they invariably pointed Soutliwarcls, remark- 
ing that the place was distant very many sun-go-downs,” mean- 
ing many day's’ journey' Southward. The expression Jib wfi gei,” 
our day of twenty-four hours, timing from sunset to sunset, is a 
common mode of expressing the distance, or time it would take to 
go from one place to another. I feel convinced that the hill tribes 
originally came from the South and gradually extended themselves 
Northward, keeping always to tho mountains in preference to the 
plains. I do not believe that any^ body of them were the offspring 
of men from the Eastern and Northern islands of Mei-a-co-si-ma, 
Lii Chu, or Japan, although it is said that a Jajxanese Colony once 
existed at Kelung, and at a time when perhaps the savages, and 
certainly tho Peppowhans, resided there (as many of the latter 
do to this day) though their numbers ai'c-very insignificant. 
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If Nurtlicru castaways or colonists came in former times ru 
Formosa, the LCi Climan or Japanese type would appear in some 
sixape to tlie present moment, but ail the tribes of the JKortli wbich 
liave come under my observation, resemble tlie Japanese and Lfl 
Cluians in iiotliing, but their short stature, and dark straight hair ; 
and in their mode of dress, or manner of arranging their hair, there 
are no similarities whatever. Japanese tattoo their budies, and so 
do savages, to some extent, but, as hir as I bare been aide to judge? 
there is no roseinblauce even in this point. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by certain tribes of weacuif/, and of the art of embroidering 
their coats, of carving their piipes, sealxbards of their knives, 
would make one believe tliat the first occupants of this island brought 
with iheiii certain arls, not generally known by iiueivillsed ]a‘0|>les 
of a low type. If the art of -weaving, possessed not only by the 
Peppotvhan women, but Iw tlie bill s(piaws, -was nut introduced by 
the original or siibse(|uenl settler>s, but was discf>vored by the abori- 
gines themselves, it goes to prove tliat, although wild and untaiiied 
as they are, and to tliis clay without any written language, thev 
liave at least inventive powers of no mean order. The knowledge 
of weaving may have heen acijuired first of all from the I)iit<-h or 
Spanish, botlniatious liavinghad a footing in the island in the IGtli 
century, Init it is more likely to have heen learned from theDutedo 
wdio had extensive settlements in the South, about Taiwanfoo, and 
who, it is said, Peppowhans 

(lit., lialf-caxjkei|;_'^^^ half-civiiised native.s), about whom I shall have 
separately at some future date. If the knowledge of 
"weaving was acquired by the Peppowhaiis first, it might have been 
imparted to the hill tribes by women taken prisoners in tribal bat- 
tles, which must have been frecpient between the plain and hill 
savages in earlier times. 

The loom and shuttle used by the women are of the most pri- 
mitive shape and construction, but the work turned out in tlie 
shape of bleached hempen cloth, and w'hich I have seen in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, is more finely made and far more durable than 
the Chinese made cloth. Some of the dresses, the mantilla of the 
women especially, are of fine and close texture, of wcll-bleaehod 
hemp, and are embroidered with strips of scarlet and blue L<nig 
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Elis, obtiiined in barter from Chinese bordermen, when friendly rela* 
tions exist between the aborigines and the wily invader. Their 
curious taste in colours and the shape of their clothes w^ould lead 
one to conclude that such fashions came from the Philippines. The 
mantilla, often -worn over the head by old women, at other times 
over the shoulders, must have come from the South, and the cut of 
the lower garment, worn at times by both men and w’'omen, very 
much resembles the mvauf of the Malays, only it is not %voni so 
long as the saroify. 


(To be coidinued.J 
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List of Woeds of TakoIo Dialect, North Fobmosa. 


N.B. — Wonls or sjHaMos witli ^ over tliom mean tliat <|nick 
promm edition is required. 


Englhli, 


L- 


Trlhc of TamjaoS^ 


iiCHto rki^. 


■r'/Maii'' '/ 

Kaw toil kei 

lYoman 

lui 111 diiii 

Husband 

Bfid li kui 

Mrfe 

Kui ying ka ni diiii 

Fatlier 

Yaba 

Motlier 

Ya ya, 

Boy : , 

Mn la ki or Wh la ke. 

Girl 

^Vu iii ki ka ui diiu 






Mubu 

Blood 

Nam mu ami La-bii. 

Lips 

Parakum 

Knee 

Tarri 

Ear 

Pa pack 

Eye 

Lao yiek 


Meaning Cue Man/' 
Ejiglisk proiiuncia- 
tion of man, Hay/' 
Often, Kft m di it. 


Strong accent;: on tlou- 
Mcr, 


Englisk pronimciatioiiy 
** Low yeck/* 


^Accent on last syllable. 
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Eoijlish . 

Tribe of Tangao. 

Bimuirks, 

Eyelids 

Pd cu 111 lao yiek 


Eing’cr 

Tlu lieng 


Foot 

Kah pabl 


Hair (hiiiTjan) 

Si niu rook 

^*Pi’* is often affixed, 
in that case accent on 
penultimate. 

j. (ofotlieraiiimak) Ivfi.h book 

Hand 

Kal) Imli 


Hoad 

Toll nocli 

^'Nocli’' like Scotch 
Loch/’ 

j\Ionth 

La quack 

Often, La cpiass., 

Nail 

Kah mil 


Nose 

Ngo lioh 


Skin 

Kid licll 

Strong accent “ IlelL’* 

'’jbiigae 

:\rri id 


Tootli or Teotli 

CfUii noch 

Nocli” like Scotch 
“ Loch.” 

in.-- 

Bird 

Ka pau nick 


Fisli 

Ngo Ic 


Capon 

Ga lun bud gak 
yeng d tab 

Lit., Cut-stones hen. 

Fowl (Hen) 

Ycng a tall 


Par fridge 

Ydng a. tdli bud la brd 


IV.— 

Alligator 


Hoes not exist in For- 


Binsn, 
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English. 

Tribe of Tangao, 

Eemarlcs, 

;Tiirtl0 

Kukalakut 


Deer 

gau lock, or Ma 
nga ru, uho Mah 
hah. 

Dog 

Hu yin 


Elephant 


Does not exist in For- 
mosa. ' 

Pig (Wiki Hog) 

Bi wak bad la hfii 


Pheasant 

Chia kong 


Ehinoceros! 


Does not exist in Bir- 
inosa. 

Squirrel 

Kao li 


Flying Squirrel 

KaoliKiluliacl: kiili 


Monkey 

Liong-ai 


Y.— 

Flower 

Pa pa 


Tree fern 

Xu heniig 

Strong prolonged accent 
on last syllal^le. 

Bamboo 

Tail kftn 

Eaitan 

Kwa YU 


Tree 

Po Ideng kaimus 

Kiln " like ‘* kuon.’* 

Wood 

Hun nitde 

“ Hun '' like hnon.“ 

Timber 

Fo kieng him niek 


Camphor Tree 

Pa luh kui po kieng 
kunnus. 


YI.— 

Banana 

K3 
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T^iUflhh . 

Ti'ihe of Tanc/fio. 


Orange 

Ctack 


Eice 

Man me 




Hab-ao 


Jiifligo 

Lao-wIiA, 


Potatoe 

Man gall Iici 


To])acco 

Ta ma ku 

Both Savages and Pep- 
powlians use this 
word. 

Sugar 

Kum sia 


Grass 

Kani man 


Till;— 

Gold 

iiad i;ik li 


Gold Bust 

Bii nuld had Ink it 


iSilver 

PM lab 

Often, Pi l:djo 

Topper 

Ku ill whan nulek 
tn lali 


IX.— 

Ai row 

Piu ni lawk 


Bow 

Hun niuk 


Boat 

Kali sil 


Mat 

Loll p^i 


Qiiu 

Prii tus 

Chinese hillmen always 
make mistake and 
pronounce '‘Pah tut.” 

Powder 

Kao Mdi 


S2 
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E'figltsli* 

Erihe of Tangao. 

Ttemarls, 

,Mrg9 Knife 

La tao 


Arrow belt 

Tfi bieng 

!Made of hide generally. 

Waist clotli 

Ilab bock 

Sort of girdle of lieinpen 

To slioot oriiregnn 

Miin pab tus 

elotli between which 
and the body the La- 
luo (knife) is insert- 
ed. 

X— , 

Mon 11 tain " 

Jktd U hhl 

Meaning liill or 's\ih\. 

XT.-- 



EaHii 

I'rao 

Meaning, rntid or dirt. 

Sky 

Kan yat 

No name ihr the 
world. 

Sun 

Wlia 

Prononnoe ‘AVha gayd* 

Moon 

PiT yat cliing 


Star 

Pu ang ah 


XII.— 

Tliunder 

Bt sfi 


Lig-litning 

Awe toll pun niek 

Meaning Cod or Devil 

Wind, Air 

Til long 

of Fire. 

Clouds 

Shin lock or Bieu gat 


Eain 

Kwa kick 


Fire 

Pun niek 

‘‘ Pun” pronounced like 

Water 

K’tsia, or Kiit Bitl 

‘‘ Poem.’’ 

The “CvTit" shoii* 
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Englhli, 

Tribe of Tangao. 

XIII.-™ 


Day 

Jib wha gei 

Night 

Bad hill hang an 

To-day 

Pi lao 

To-morrow 

Sah sail 

Yesterday 

Seh sail hci laii 

XIV.- 

To live 

Ki an or Hah ki 

To kill 

Ku tan 

Dead 

Ho ke it 

Cold 

Ilali jalck 

Hot 

Ki lok 

Large 

Hu pLiIi or Hu 1 ak. 

Small 

Chi bilk 

Black 

lla ka lock 

White 

Pa la. kiii 

Green 

Kii la siek 

Eed 

Mack ta lah 

XV.— 

Come 

MwS- or Moa 


SB 

jRemarlcs, 

Meaning ^ ‘sun go down’^ 
or one day. 

rroiionuce ‘‘Pec low.” 

“ HH lak” pronounced 
‘‘ITaylali.” 


Mwi.lut Ei=Com6 lierB. 
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English. 
East 
Erink j 
Sleep 
Awake 
XYL— 


■ "b 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

20 

30 

lUO 


Tribe of Tavffdo. 

Man niek 
or 

Xgnn niek 
Mfi bei 


Ongat ma btl 


lie lit n rks, 

'I For to oat, to drink, 
> and to smoke, the 
) same word is used, 

Bei ’’ pronounced like 
“ IVaTd’ „ . 


Kaw toil 

8a diing or Sa yiiig. 

Chill gsrii 
Prd yiU 
l\Ian gaii 
: Tai yiu 
Pi til 
8i pat 
Tai so 

Mou p?dii or Pong. 

Mou pull kaw toll or Pong kaw tub. 
Mou poll sa diing or Pong sa ying. 

Sft diing mou pob or Sa ying pong. 
Cliiu gun mou pob or Cblu gan pong. 


Kaw toll ka put 


®^PuC* pronoimced as 
in Foot.” 



THE HISTOEY OF PERAK FROM RATIYE SOURCES. 


■ ■ , , ■ ■ . BY 

W. B. MAXWELL. 

. 

Extract fbom; the JIarony ^laUawan^sa belaxinc to tilk 

EoUNBINa OF A KiXGBOM CxVLLED Peeak. 

.‘•Oiiy day Eaja Marong Maiia Pobisat -vveiit into his outer 
audience liall, where all lus ministers, W’-arriors and officers were 
in attendance, and coinniandod the four Mantrls to equip an ex- 
pedition witli all the necessary officers and armed men, and with 
liorses and elephants, arms and accoutrements. The four Manirls 
did as they were ordered, and rvhen all was ready they informed 
the Eaja; The latter -waited for a lucky day and an auspicious 
moment, and then desired his second son to set out. The Prince 
took leave after saluting his father and mother, and all the minis- 
ters, officers and wLarrioTS who followed him performed obeisance 
before the Eaja. They then set out in search of a place of settle- 
ment, directing their course between South and East intending to 
select a place with good soil and there to build a town with fort* 
moat, palace and haleL They amused themselves in every forest, 
w^ood and thicket through which they passed, crossing numbers of 
hills and mountains, and stopping here and there to hunt wild 
beasts, or to fish if they happened to fall in with a pool or lake. 
After they had pursued their quest for some time, they came to 
tlie tributary of a large river which flowed clown to the sea. Fur- 
ther on they came to a large sheet of water, in the midst of -which 
were four islands. The Prince was much pleased with the appear- 
ance of the islands, and straightway took a silver arrow and fitted 
it to his bow' named Indra Salcii and said : ^ 0 arrow of the bow 
bid fa Sakti, fall thou on good soil in this group of islands ; 
B'herever thou mnyest uhance to MI, there will 1 make a palace in 


biS TJij:; or riio.M native souiicJ:;:^. 

wLicli to live/ He then drew lus bow and discharged the arrow, 
whieli flew upwards with the rapidity of lightning and with a hum- 
ining sound like that made by a beetle as it flies round a flower, 
and went out of sight. Presently it came in sight again, and fell 
upon one of the islands, w%ich, on that account, was called Falau, 
Itidra ^aJetL On that spot was erected a town with hn't, palace 
anti halei^ and all the people 'who -were living scattered about in the 
vicinity w’ere collected together, and set to woi'k on tlie various 
biiildings. The Prince reigned here with great justice and gene- 
rosity, and all the poor and indigent prayed for him iliat he might 
be preserved in his staie and dignity. And llaja 3 Iai:unu 31 ah a 
P oniSAT and his Counsellors called this country Xptjrl Pirctkj from 
its connection with the silver arrow. The Prince was then form- 
ally established as I'aja in Perak, and lie sent an embassy to iiifonn 
tlie King, his hither, of the fact, and his power increased, and niim- 
l}ers of people flocked to Perak on account of the justice and 

iibeinlity of his admiiiistration/X 

Of this story, it is necessary to say that it has no local eurroiicy 
in Perak, and that the Perak Afalay commences tlio liislory of his 
country with the legend of the white SeinaiigA') I liavc, how- 
ever, heard an attempt to reconcile both legends by tlio .statement 
that it Avas after the dynasty founded by the son of the Kedah 
Eaja had died out, that the new line of kings from Johor Avas 
brought in. 

It is not easy to name any spot in Perak Avlduli corresponds iu 
the least Avith the lake and islands described in the text. Coloncd 
Low suggests the Bindings, or some tract near the Bruas river. 
The latter is probably the. oldest settled district in Perak, The 
Sajiirah Malaj/u mentions a ^‘Eaja of Bruas’^ before tliex’e was a 
Kaja of Perak of the Johor line. Local traditions, too, all speak of 
Bruas as the ancient seat of government. Localities on that river 

(^) Translated from a copy of the Marong Mahawangsa in niy 
possession. See also Colonel Low's translation, Journal of the In- 
dian Archipelago, III., 170. 

(2) I have given this legend at length in a paper recently con« 
tributed to the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, K. S., Tol, 
XIIL. Part lY, 
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are identified by natives as tbe scenes of tlie fabulous adventures 
described iu the Rihayat Shcmsii-l-hahrin (^), and it is traditionally 
related that the Bruas was formerly connected with the Perak 
river at a place" now called Tepus, but then called Tumbus. An* 


(^) See a short description of this work in Yan dee Ttjuk’s ac- 
count of the Malay M.vS.S. belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 

No.' (>1.' . ■ ■ 

The following extract is translated from a copy in iny posses- 
sion. It is the opening passage, and summarises the adventures 
described in the body of the work. The mixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan names is very characteristic of Malay Eomanccs : — 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the MerGifuI. God 
knoweth the truth. 

‘^This is the tale of ShamsH-I-hahriu, the incidents of winch arc 
related by the author in the most edegant langiiago. This prince 
Avas deseeud(‘d on the male side from the posteritA" of God’s Pro- 
jdiet Adaai, on whom be blessings and peace, and on tlie female side 
irom the stock of Eaja Txdua.^" He it was who was famed for his 
nobility, beauty" of form, bene vol cnee, wisdom, and fidelity. And 
it Avas he who Avas endoAved with the tAA'elve virtues, and Arlio had 
exceeding compassion for those servants of God AAdio suffered in- 
justice, and AA’ho aided them to the utmost of his poAver wherever he 
might be. This was the prince AA^ho Avas Avidely renoAvmed in the 
lands of the Jin, and the Peri, the Dcaa^u, Mambang, Indra, and 
Chandra. Even doAvn to mankind all feared and admired and stood 
astonished at his AAnsdom and prudence, to which must be added his 
boldness and courage and his siii^ernatural poAver and knoAvIedge of 
all the secret sciences and arts. He it Avas Avho possessed himself 
of the boAv of Bama Bisnu, f called Kinduican Bralcsana,^ (of 
exceeding virtue not to be surpassed in those days), having taken 


In Hindu mytliolog’y, luth'a is tlie king of heaven, 
f JBunu^Viithin, one of the gods of the Hindu Priad. Ifuma is one of the incamatione of 
Vkhnu, ' , 

X bow and arrows are famed in the 
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cieiit tombs at Brnas support the popular tradition of its import- 
ance AS a settlement in former times. The inoBt TOiKU'able spot iu 


it from Tan al Jan. He it was who rode upon the horse named 
ilirtrda?? Darakas, the offspring of Tan al. Jan ; and it was he who 
slew the Jin called 31ula Bazat, who dwelt on the mountain 3[aha 
Trahai guarding the sword of TapatJ^ the son of the Prophet 
Noali, on whom be peace : and who possessed himself of the sword of 
Tapat^ilrnmnoi Noah, which is not to be surpassed in this world, 
lie it was who was a pupil of Brcvma SakiiJ whose like there was 
not for supernatural virtues. He too it was who slit the nose of tlie 
sou of the Baja Ilarnhang (Jangga ilB/Zn/d/ro, and wlio ctit off the 
ears of the son of Baja Bewa Mahajafa. It was he who slew the 
demon Z)a«/oaY/, whose bulk was that of a mountain, and the IJcwa 
Piiteli who had iifty heads and one hundred arms. He too, took 
the ivory tablet bearing the picture of the princess NyJela 

from the hands of the Jin whose name is It he who 

killed Baja Dewa, itillie world called fjanttfnifhm I hint, ind 
ihe B<aja of the Spirits of the iTreeii Sea, wlioso iiame wa> iltakr^t 
Kahana. He it was who was imprisoned by Vhaki'a Kuhtuta for 
the space of a year and seven months in an iron prison, and yer 
came to no harm. Tt was he who slew the dragon in the sea of 
Para-Lankapiiri\ and who look the princess Langlt Hung at the 
lake of the four brotiiers: and he also took the jewelled braeolet, 
tlie workmanship of Baja JemshUl, which was wonderful to behold, 
and, over and above that, of magic power and virtue. lie it was 
who slew the spirit of the sea of Paru-Laukajmrl, whose name was 
JDarma Gangga and the demon Hast a Brama, whose body was two 
hundred fathoms long, whose skin was red like tire, whose Imir 
fell down to his ancles, whose tongue reached to his knees, and who 
had tusks seven fathoms in length. And it was he who slew the Jin 
that dwelt below the eai'th whose name w’as Pailamali SahN, and 
whose supernatural power was such that his brightness reached to 
the heavens. He it was who killed the Baja of all the Baca and 


. & HZ is described a s an ascetic UTing a life of religious ansteritr. Possibly tlio 

mcadent lias been denved from some one of the pumHa« in wbicli god Brnkifta*^ oppearanceH 
on earth m the character of a religions mendicant are related. 
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Perak, however, is Tiiiming on tke Perak river, a few miles Nortli 
of Kwala Kangsa wliicli is tlie scene of tlio legend of the white 
Seniang already alluded to. 


The Legend of the White Semang. 

(lleprinted from the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, N. S. 

XllI, Partly.) 

Baginda Dai reigned in J ohor Lama. ( ^ ) He despatched a trust- 
ed counsellor, one ISTakhodah Kasim, to sail forth and look for a 
suitable place for a settlement, for there were plenty of willing 
emigrants. Nakliodah Kasim got ready a fleet of prahus and sailed 
up the Straits of Malacca, hugging the coast, till he reached Bruas 
(a district and river in Perak). While there, he saw that a brisk 
trade was being carried on between the coast and the interior, im- 
ported goods being despatched uj) the country and native produce 
brought down from the inland districts. He made inquiries and 
was told that there was a big river in the interior. His curiosity 
was now aroused and he penetrated on foot into the interior and 
discovered the Perak river. Here he traded, like the natives of the 
country, making trijis up and down the river, and selling salt and 
tobacco (®) at the villages by the river-side. On one of these tripis 
he reached Tumung in the North of Perak, and made fast his boat 

the spirits of the sea, the land and the water, whose name was, 
Eaja Baranggl, whose sway extended from the East to the West 
from the South to the North, and to whom all spirits were subject, 
Giod knoweth the truth! ” 

(^) Johor Lama was the old capital of the State of Johor, which is 
the southernmost of the Malay States of the Peninsula. 

(^) Tobacco was first introduced into the Eastern Archipelago by 
the Portuguese at Malacca in the sixteenth century. Anachronisms 
of this kind axe common in native histories. 
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to tlio 1j;nik. After a few days tlie Semangs (Perak was nut yet 
populated hv ]\Ia]ays) eaine doAvn from their kills to Luy salt. Tliey 
earn e I oaded witli 1 lie produce of tlieir gardens — sugar-canes . })lan tai us 
and ediklo roots — and brongkt tlieir wives and families witl; tliern. 

‘'A Soimuig girl, while her fiitlier was kargaiiiiiig at the ])oat. 
look up a sugar-cane and CTUinnenced to strip oif the rind with a 
knife : in doing so she aeeidentally cut her Laud. BJ< H»d issued 
from the wound, hut what was the astoiiishnient of all around her 
when they saw tliat its colour vras not red luit pure wliiie! A re- 
of this prodig'v ([iiickly spread fnmi inoutli in moutlu and 
KaklKslali Kas!M landed fi'om his boat to see it wiili Isis uvn eyes. 
It ('ccnrrcil to him that lliis was a iamily not lu he It.-st sight r.h 'he 
]o:i,deu ll-e ihther Avilh presenls. ami. in a minitlfs lime, hy dint ef 
cnu.stant attentions, lie Imil so hir won llie cuiikhlenee ef the sisy 
tlemaiigs that lie Ava>s aide in ask for tliC girl in iiiarriage. Ihe 
father ag'ree<l and Naldiodali Kaslai and iiis Aviie setlletl at Kuala 
j’umiuig. Avhcre liny luiilt a huusc and jdanied iVnit-lrei's. 

" XuAv, the Perak river overlloAvs its hanks unce a year, a,nd 
suinelimes lliere are very great tiuods. tSoun after the marriage of 
Naklnudah IvAsni Avith the wlute Semang, an unprecetleiitetl flood 
(H/eniTcd and (I'uantities of foam came doAvu the river. Eutnid the 
piles of the hathing-honse. Avhich, in aecordanee Avith 3h‘ilay eiiMom, 
stood in the hed of the river close to the hank in front nf the 
house, tlie t1<jat]ng Toiinnes of foam collected iii a mass the size 
of an elephant. Kakliodali Kasiai's wife went to liatke. and find- 
ing this island (if froth in her Avay she attempted to move it aAvay 
with a stick ; she removed the upper portion of it and disclosed a 
female infant sitting* in the midst of it envcdupetl all round with 
elond-like foam. The child sliOAved no fear and the white Semung. 
carefully lifting her, carried her up to the house, heralding her 
diseoA’cry hy loud sliouts to Lor hushaiid. The couple adopted flte 
child willingly, for they had no children, and tliey treated her 
tliencefurAsmrd as their own. They nssemhlcd the villagers and 
g'avo them a feast, solemnly annoiincing tlieir adoption of tlio 
daughter <j[ the river and their iuteulion of leaving io iier every- 
tiling that Ihey possessed. 

•’Tin’ child A^’as mdied Tae- Puieh. hut her father gave her the 
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name of Teii Pijrba.(^) As slie grew up tlie wealth of her foster- 
parents increased ; the Tillage grew in extent and population^ and 
gradnally l^ecame an important place. 

“ C)iio day soniG Somangs were hunting at a hill near the i-ivor 
Plus, called Bukit Pasir Puteh, or Bnkit Pelandok. They heard 
their dogs harking fiiiiousl^g but, on following them up, found no 
quarry, only a large bamboo {hiiliili hetong), small at the top and 
bottom, and iiaving one large thick joint, which seemed to be 
attracting the attention of the dogs. They split open the thick 
part of the stem and found in it a male child, whom they forth- 
with took to I^akhodah Kasim. The latter adopted 1 dm as his son, 
and vdien the two children were grown up thej^ were betrothed, and 
in due time were married. Tiie marriage was, however, merely 
nominal, for Puteh Purba preserved her virginity, and Ton 
OiiAivrGKAT Pelakdoh, lior hushand, returned to his native district, 
Plus. Kakliodah Ivastm at length died, leaving Tax Puteh mis- 
tress of tlio whole of Perak. As he lay dying, he tohl her his his- 
tory, how he had come from the land of Johor, of tlio Kaja of 
which lie was an attendant, and how he had hee]i despatched to iind 
a suitable place for a settlement, lie declared the name of Ills 
master to be Sultan Mauail’d of Johor, and with his dying breath 
directed that a Ihija for Peralc shonld bo asked for from that country. 

'■Tax Puteh now called one of her ministers, Tax Saoax, whom 
slte^had adopted in his childhood, lie came of a nol)le family, 
ami belonged to the district called TtmaJi MeraJi i Red Eartb). A 
wife had lieen lound for him by Tax Puteh, and he Lad two cljil- 
dren, both girls. Tax 8 ah ax’ was commanded by Ins mistress to 
02)en negotiations with Johor, and this having beeii doiio, a prince 
of the royal house of that kingdom, who traced Ins descent from 
tlio old line of Menaiigkabau, sailed for Perak to assume the 
so^■el•oignty. He brought with him the insignia of royalty, namel^s 
the royal drums {gauihtittj aohat). the pipes (uajiiu). the flutes 
(surai/c/ and tlic betel-box (puau naga tarif), the sword 

(^) Tc//, short for Ibf/c//, white; Fihrha, ov ptrva, Sanskrit 'Tirst.’" 
This name is also given to the first Malay Ihija in the 

Mala pi. ' , 
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(cliora mandaldni)f tlie sword the sceptre Qcaya 

gcmit), the jewel {Jcamala), the ^surat clunJ the seal of state 
[clia]) hcdiUntar^y and the umbrella All these were 

inclosed in a box called Banimn. 

^‘One his way up the Perah river the new Raja stopped at 
Selat Lembajayan for amusement. One of his attendants happen- 
ed to point out some fish in the water, and, in leaning over the 
boat’s side to look at them, the Eaja lost his crown, which fell 
from Ms head and immediately sank. His people dived in vain 
for it, and from that day to this no Sultan of Perak has had a 
crown. Near Kota Setia the Eaja was received by Tazih’' Phteh, Tan 
Sab AN and all the chief men of the country, who escorted him to 
Kota Liimut. Here he was formally installed as Sultan of Perak un- 
der the title of Aiiaiiab Taj-itbdin Shah, and one of the daughters 
of Tan Saban was given to him in marriage. It is tliis Eaja to whom 
the Perak Malays popularly ascribe the political organization of the 
country under the control of chiefs of various ranks, each having 
definite duties to perform. After a short reign, AnA:sf ab TAj-rDDiN 
Shah died, leaving one son about two years old. 

As soon as the Sultan’s death was known in Johor, a nephew 
of his (who was afterwards known as Sultan Malik SiiAu) started 
at once for Perak. Having reached his late uncle’s af^tana (palace) 
at Tanah Ahang, to which place the capital laid been removed from 
Kota Lumut, he called for the nurses and attendants of the infant 
Eaja and demanded permission to visit his young cousin. He was 
accordingly introduced into the prince’s apartment, and seizing the 
child by violence broke his neck and killed liim. lie then seized 
the royal sword and other insignia and established himself as Eaja 
under the title of Sultan Malik Shah. By degrees all the chiefs 
and people came in and accepted the usurper as tlieir sovereign, 
with the single exception of Tan Saban, the grandfather of the 
murdered boy. His obstinate refusal to recognize ^Maltk Suah led 
to a sanguinary w<ar, which lasted for three years. Tan Saban was 
gradually driven further and further up the Perak river. He for- 
tified numerous places on its hanks, but his forts were taken one 
after another, and on each occasion he retreated to anotlier strong- 
hold, His most determined stand was made Kota Lama, wliere he 
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fortified a strong position. Tiiis was closely invested by the Sul- 
tan’s forces, and a long siege ensued. During tbe siege an un- 
known warrior joined the Sultan’s army. He came from Pagarn- 
yong in Menangkabaii and was the illegitimate son of the Great 
Sultan of that country, by a concubine. In consequence of his 
illegitimate birth, he was driven forth from his native country, 
having for his sole fortune a matchlock (isthujgarda) (^) and four 
bullets, on each of which was inscribed the words, ‘ This is the son 
of the concubine of the Baja of Pagaruyong ; his name is Mag at 
Teeawis ; ( ® ) wherever his hullet falls he will become a chief.’ Mag-at 
Teeawis did not declare his name or origin to the Perak men, but 
served with them as an obscure soldier. At length, having selected 
an auspicious day, he asked one of the Sultan’s followers to point 
out Tax Saban to him. This the man had no difficulty in doing, 
for Tax Sabax w^as frequently to he seen on the outworks of his 
fort across the river dressed in garments of conspicuous colours. 
In the morning he wore red, at midday yellow, and in the evening 
his clothes were green. When he was pointed out to Magat 

(^) Another anachronism. So, cannons are mentioned in several 
places in the Thousand and One Nights. See Lake’s transla- 
tion, voL ii., p. 329, note 100. The istinggarda (Portuguese espin- 
gar da) is the old-fashioned matchlock, specimens of which may 
still he found in use among the Malays, In former times a bow 
and four arrows may probably have occupied the place given to 
the matchlock and bullets in this narrative. 

(®) Magat, a j^lalay title of Sanskrit origin. Mdgadlia (Sansk.) = 
the son of a Yai(y‘ya by a Kshatriya woman. In Malay, magat is 
applied to a chief who is noble on one side only. 

(^) A superstitions observance found among more than one Indo- 
Chinese nation. “Le general en chef doit se conforiner a plusieuj-s 
coutnines et observances superstitieiises ; par example, il faut qu’il 
mette nne robe de couleiir differente j^our chaque jour de la semaine ; 
le dimanclie il s’habiile en blanc, le luntli en janne, le march en 
vert, le mercredi en rouge, le jeiidi en bleu, le vendredi en noir, et 
le samedi en violet.” — P alXjEGOIX, Description de Siam, vol. i.,p. 319. 

Eegarding the signification attached to various colours by the 
Turks and Arabs, see Lake’s Thousand and One Nights, vol. ii., 
p. 326. note 78. 
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TEBi-WiSj it was tiie morning, and he was dressed in red. Maqat 
Teeiwts IcYclIed his matchlock and hrecl, and his bullet struck Ta^t 
S abac’s leg. The skin was hardly broken and the bullet fcdl to 
the ground at the chiefs feet ; hut, on taking it and reading 
the inseriptionj he knew that he had receiTod his doath-wotuul. 
He retired to his house, and. after ordering his flag to lie lianled 
down, despatched a messenger to the oiiposite camp tr> call the 
rrarrior whose name lie had read on the bullet. Inquiries fur Mag at 
Terawts were fruitless at lirst. for no one knew the name. At 
length lie declared liimsclf and went across the river witli Tav 
8 All Ay’s messenger, who brought him into tlie presence of the 
dying man. The latter said to him, OIagat Teriwis, tliou art 
my son in tliis world and tlie next, and my property is tliine. I 
likewise give tliee iiiy daiighrei* in marriage, and ih.> tli'tu serve 
the R:ija faitlifiilly in my place, and not be reljelliuus ns I ha,ve 
been.’ Tax Babax then sued for the Sultan's p.ardon. wddrh wa>s 
granted to him, and the marriage of his daughter wiih II^Iagat 
Teeawis wais permitted to take place. Tiieii Tax 8a{;ax died, and 
he was buried, wutli all the honours due to a IMalay’ chieib'f ) ^I^Iagat 
Teeawis was raised to the rank of a chief, and uiic ace. miu! .s;tys 
that he became BaTida]iara.(-) 

‘‘Not long after this, the Siilhin. taking I^Iagat Teeawis with 
him, ascended tlie Perak river to its .‘^oiuw. in m-der tu lix t im 
boundary between Perak and Patani. At tlie fetu of the luMun- 
taiii Titi Wangsa they found a great rock in tln^ mi<ldle of the 
stream, from beneath wdiich the water issued, and tliere wa.N a 
wild cotton-tree upon the mountain, w'hieli bore ]>uth n^l Jind 
white flowers, the white flow’'ers being on tlie side racing Per-ak. 
and the red ones on the side turned towuirds Patani. Then flu* 


(p)Tins legendary wmr of Tax Sab ax Avith tlie second king of 
Perak OAves its origin nrobtibly to mythological accounts of the 
Avars of SaliAudiana and Yikramaditya^ Avliich Hindu seHlers, not 
improbably, brought to Aliilay countries. Saban is a natural cm*- 
ruptioii of Salivaluma, 

Bandfibara, treasurer. (Saiisk, blianiagara, treasure), the 
highest title given to a subject in a Malay State. 
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Sultan climbed up upon tlie big rock in tlie middle of tie river, 
and drawing fortli bis sword Ferlntjang. lie smote the ruck and 
clove it in two, so tliat the water ran clown in one direction to 
Fcrak and in tbe otber to Pataiii. This was declared to be tbe 
boundary between tbe two conn tries. 

'“Oiitbcir return down-streani; the Raja and bis iullowers baited 
at Cliigar Galali, wliere a small stream runs Into the river Perak. 
Tliey vrere struck with astomsbiiient at finding tbe water of this 
stream as white as Bauinn (the grated pnl2> of the eocoannt mixed 
with waler), 3LiOA‘r IbaiAwis, vrlio was despatched to the source 
of the stream to discover the eanso of tliis plieiiomenon, found 
tlicre a large iisij of tbe kind called htnMut engaged in suckling 
her yoinig one. JSbe laid large while breasts from wbieli milk 
issued. (^j 

'•lie rolurne<l aud told the Paja, wlio called the river ’Perak’ 
(* silver'), in albision to its exceeding ■\vbileuess. Then be return- 
ed to Kota Lama.*’ 


TeaNSLATIO]^? Oi- PART OF PeEAK SaLSILA, OR “ BoOiC OF 
Descent, ” op the Royal Family, commekcito 
WITH THE death OF SuLTAN MaHMUB, THE 
LAST Kikg of Malacca. 


“Sultan Mahmed fell sick, and in bis illness be gave orders that 
tbe Bandabara, Padnka Tuan, the Sri Nara Biraja, and two or 


three other Chiefs should be summoned. 


And the King leaned on 


(p) Tins recalls the account in Northern mythology of the four 
rivers Avbich are said to flow from the teats of the cow Audhumla. 

In a great many Malay myths the colour* wldfe is an all-import- 
ant feature. In ibis iegeuid we have the wdiite fSemang and the 
white river, in others white animals and white bii'ds are intro- 
duced. 
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the shoulder of Sri Kara Biraja, so that his forehead touched that 
of the latter, and Sultan Mailuud Shah said: 'In my belief my 
sickness is unto death, therefore I give the Saltan Mnda into the 
charge of ye all, for he is yet a boy.’ Then the Bandahara and all 
the Chiefs said : ' Tiiaiikn, may God avert from your Highness all 
evil, nevertheless, if the grass should wither in the court-yard of 
your Highness, we will by no means do ought in breach of your 
coinmaiids,’ and the King %vas greatly comforted by the assurance 
of the Bandahara and the Chiefs. 

“And after a feAV days Sultan Mahmud Shah died, and his body 
was buried by the people with all the honours custoiuary in biiry« 
ing Eajas when the^^ are dead. It was this Sultan who was called 
after his death Marlmm and the time that he had reigned 

in Malacca was thirty years, and at the end of that time Malacca 
was conquered by Mon (^) and he fled to Pahang for a year, and 
thence to Bentaii, where he spent twelve years, and thence to Kain- 
par, where he remained for five years. Thus the whole time that 
he was Eaja Avas forty-eight years. As soon as MarJium Kawpar 
Avas dead the Sultan Muda AA^as made Eaja under tlie title of Sultan 
Ala-Eddin Ay at Shah. Eaja Mozafak Avas driven out hy the 
Bandahara and all the Chiefs, and he said : ' ^Vliy am I driven 
out ? Am I going to wrest the soA^ereignty from Inche Tan (*) hy 
force?’ All the Chiefs said: ' AAAmy Avitli Eaja Mozafar Shah from 
this country.’ Then said Eaja Mozafar Shah : ' Wait a AAdiile, for 
my rice is still on the fire and is not yet cooked.’ But the Chiefs 
said : ' Of Avhat use is it to Avait longer ? Go down riOAv Avithout de- 

O') iSj^ 125 The caxiture of Malacca by the Portu- 

guese under Albuquerque is of course the eA^eiit alluded to. The 
Bajarali Malciyu mentions a Portuguese “ Captain Mor.” Leyden’s 
Malay Annals, ]3. 326. 1 am indebted to Mr. Koronha for the 
information that “ Capitao-mdr ” (literally Captain-in-Chief} Avas 
an ancient rank in the Portuguese Havy corresponding more or 
less nearly with “Admiral of the Pleei” 

('0 See Journal of the Indian Archij)elago, YoL IX., p. 68. 

(®) This is an allusion to Tan Patima, the fav^ourite Avife of Sul- 
tan Mah3iud Shah, in favour of Avhose son Ala-Eddin (according 
to this account) the real heir Mozafar Shah was disinherited. 
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lay/ So Eaja Mozafaii Shah went down witli Iiis wife Tan 
TRAiira and one of tlie late King’s sons, Eaja Mansur, wlio lived 
with him. And Eaja Mozafar Shah said to the Chiefs : ^ Take 
word to Inciae Tan tliat if I die, Si Mansur must be received back 
by licr/ And the Chiefs said : ^ Yery w^elL’ Tlien Eaja Mozafar 
Shah tocdc a vaissagc on board a at-ssc1 — hahik — (^) and went to Siak, 
and thence to Kalang Avhere he dwelt quietly. And there was a 
certain imiii of Mnnjong, Siu-Mia by name, who Avas constantly 
trading between Pornk and Kalang. And he saw Eaja Mozafar 
Htiaii at Kalang and he ]»ronght him to Perak and made him Eaja 
tliore. and the King took tlie title of Sultan Mozafar SnAH.,(''^) 

Jlis younger brother (who hiliorited tlie throne of Johor) wa?^ 
entitled Sultan Ala-Eddin Ayat Shah. Ho dwelt at Johor, fixing 
liis capital at Pasir Eaja. He had two daughters, the elder of 
wlioin was married to Eaja Jaliu, a grandson of >Snltan MAiimir) 
SiiAii (his inotlier haAnng been a daughter of the late Snltan). His 
father was one Eaja Tun«gal, wlio was not of tlie line of tlie 
Malay Kings. 

^‘AVheii Sultan Ala-Ebbin died, he was called by tlie people Mar- 


(0 Bahil\ llie Aralao /)/?/<;. which signifies a ship or other ves- 
sel ; whom ec “felucca./ 

(2) 2l(tttjoa(i. This name a]3pGars to have been given in old 
times tO) soune portion of the State of Pei^ak, but I can get no infor- 
mation about it ill Perak itself. The Sajarah Malaiju contains an 
account of an expedition against MatfJojuj despatched by Sultan 
Maioiui) of jialacca. Tliere was then a “ fcija of Bruas.’’ Man - 
jonfi was formerly a great country and was not on friendly terms 
Avitli Briuis.'’ Lfybex*s 3Ialay Annals, p, 204. TJie name of the 
trader Sir-]\riA seems to be Indian. 

(’*) According to tlie Sajarah Malayii, the Sultan Mozafar Shah 
Avho bc'caino Eaja of Perak was (jinte a different person from Eaja 
]\I{»ZAFAn, the son of the last Sultan of Malacca. Tlie former was 
ncjliew (d* the Enja of Briias and became Bandahara of Johor. 
His name was Tun ATajet, and he took the title of Sultan Moza- 
fab Shah on becoming Eaja of Perak. Leyden's Malay Annal«, 
p. '/Go. 
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hum Siuji/id Manglati di Acheh (^ ). Tiieii Eaja Jalil became Eaja ; 
lie liad two sons by a concubine. He it was who had the nohat, or 
royal drum, both in his own right and in that of his wnfe. When 
he died the people named him Marlmm Bain. And his consort, 
after her death, was called JfarJrHiii lJw Tlien the eldest son of 
Eaja Jalil became Eaja, and he begot Eaja Bujako. And when 
this King died, he was called Mrxrlmm Kam]jar. 

^‘And Iris younger brother succeeded him and had a son eallop 
Eaja Bajau, When this King died the people called him Murltuui 
d i'mOtiitf u, Thcii Jtu.nO'^fr buN'tae.v Eaju, and Itaj.'! Bajac 

became Eaja hluda. The Eaja Muda had a son called Eaja 
Ibeahxm, who was adapted by' Eaja Bujang. 'When Eaja Br.iAyu 
died the people called him 3Iar]nm Manghyf dl Fnhaug. Then 
Eaja iBEAHni: wms made Eaja, and when ho die<l he was called 
MarlvM JjoagsiL Then the son of Eaja Ibkahdi ]x‘came Eaja : 
it was this sovereign who was called Marlmm Mauglu^t dt Kota 
TliiggL He had no offspring, and with him ende<l the line of Malay 
Kings in Johor. 

‘'‘But his Bandaliara had many children and grandchildren, and 


Q) “'Mahhijm Sayyid wdio died at Acheh.*' 

Marlnon, one who has found mercy, i.e., the deceased. It is the 
custom of Malays to discoiitimie after the death of a King the use 
of the title which he bore during his life. A new title is invented 
for the deceased monarch by wliich he is ever afterwards known. 
The existence of a similar custom among other Ind« ^-Chinese races 
has been noticed by Colonel Yyle : There is also a custom of 
dropping or concealing the proper name of the King. This exists 
in Burma and (according to La IjOUBERe) in Siam. The various 
Kings of those countries are generally distinguished by some nick- 
name derived from facts in their reign or personal relations and 
applied to them after their decease. Thus we hear among tbe 
Burmese Kings of “The King dethroned by foreigners,’" “The King 
who fled from the Chinese,” “The grandfather King,” and even 
“ the King thrown into the water.” Kow this has a close parallel 
in the Archipelago. Among the Kings of Macassar, we find one 
King known only as the “ Throat-cutter ; ” another as “ He who ran 
amuck: ” a third, “ The beheaded;” afoui*th, “He who 'was beaten 
to death on his own staircase.” Colonel ITule ascribes the origin 
of this custom to Ancient India. Journal Anthrop. Institute. 
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ibis Jobor Bandabara wa.s of tbe game stock as tbe Malay Kings, 
for tbe origin of tbe Malay Bandabaras was in Singapura. Tbo 
King of Singapura was Eaja Sing a, (^) wbo came out of tbe sen, 
and wbo married a princess, tbe daughter of Deman'g Lebae Batjn ; 
be reigned at Singapura, and bad two sons, tbe elder of whom 
became Eaja and tbe younger Bandabara. It was ordained by tbo 
Malay Eajas, as to tbe male descendants of tbe Bandabara, that they 
could not intermarry with the family of tbe Eaja, but must seek 
wives elsewhere. Tliey were, however, entitled to be addressed 
with respect, and it was lawful for the members of tbe royal fami« 
ly to take wives of tbe descendants of the Bandabara, and these 
were addressed as Eaja also {^). This is tbe account of tbe descent 
of the Malay Eajas and Bandabaras of tbe line of Singapura dowji 
to that of Jobor. 

“ After the death of MarJuim Mauijlcat dl Kota Tinggi, the Jobor 
Bandabara became Eaja. Eaja Mozafar vShah, wbo bad gone to 
Perak, bad a son named Eaja Mansub (®) wbo remained behind at 
Jobor when bis father went to Perak, and who married a sister of 
Mar hum Buldl, 

*‘Eaja Mozafar Shah, when be became Eaja of Perak, establi shed 
his capital at Tanah Abang, and after bis death be became known 
as Marliiun dl Tanah Ahnng, Then Eaja Mansvk and bis wife 
were sent by Sultan Ala-Eddin (of Johor) to Perak, and they were 
established in tbe sovereignty there. They made their capital at 
Kota Lama. They bad sixteen children, three of whom were sons. 


(^). Ko Eaja Singa is mentioned in tbe but 

tbe name of tbe mythical founder of Singapura matters little, for 
the whole account of it is mythological not historical. The table 
of tbe genealogy of the early 3Ialay Kings, which will be found in 
VoL IX. of tbe Journal of tbe Indian A rcbij)elago, p. 66, assumes 
ibe historical accuracy of Malay chronicles, though the early por- 
tions of them belong entirely to tbe domain of mythology. 

('■*). See Leyden’s Malay Annals, p. 48. 

(s). Eaja Mansub is mentioned in tbe Sajarah Malayu as “be 
who reigns at present,” an allusion which supplies some evidence 
of tbe date of that work. Eaja Mansur was tbe father of Sultan 
Mansur Shah of Acbeb, wbo, when be died in A» H. 093, was old 
enough to have a grandson to succeed him. 
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^VIkhi Eiija Manelth died the people called liim din AE/ a 
LauKL 

Alter tliist.he country was conquered by the men of Aclieli, and 
the \vulo\v oi' Marlanu di Kota Lama and her sixteen cliiklren were 
lalcen as captives to AcLeh. iVfter their arrival there, the eldest 
son of Mdi'Jniiii di Kota Afcma v\nxs taken by AvEDrEL-KUAXA as lier 
liushaud and became ihqa of Aclieli.(0 Baring liis reign lie sent 
Ids next younger brother to Perak, and iristallecl iiini there as Eaja, 
his capital at Jiilaiig. That place having been inundated hy 
ilotjds seven limes, the Eaja moved his residence to Garonggong. 

‘•‘And Ihc Eaja of Acheli went across to Perak to amuse liiniself 
and to ^n*sit liis ])roiher, on whom he had bestowed the kingdom, 
thr liis return from Ids visit to Perak, he had just reached Knahi 
Aclieii when ho died.(-) He was called by the people Padr/ 
dfaiajl'af dl K>ada,(y) 

•'After that the rnotlier of 6V/ Paha Maagluit dl Koala returned 
to Perak with all her tamily : one of his sisters had in tlio inean- 
tirnc ma.iTied at Acheh and had given birth to a daughter who 
aeconipauied h,er mother to Perak. 

rVinl the Ijrotlicr <.)f Sri I^ada dlaughat di Kiiala^ who reigned 
in Perak, ])egut a sun named Eaja Kechil. After this King died ho 
was spokem of by the people as dlarlnim Mnda. His younger brother 
then became Eaja. It Wiis at that tiiiio that dLirlttim Faltamj 
created his son Eaja Miida (of Pahang) hecansc lie was about to 

(^). It is interesting to eomparo this with the genealogy of the 
the Kings of Aclieli. Paduka Sri Sultan ArAXSi’ii SiiAir, described 
as the King ol Perak, reigned in Aclioh for 8 years 3 months and 
3 days, and -was Icilleil on Monday, the 17th hlnliarram, A. H. 9th3 
(A.D. 1585). Bee Journal of the Indian Archipelago, IV., 599 ; 
ChivwFUUD, ilist. Indian Archipelago, II., 506. 

(yb According to Ciiawfukd, jEansuu Biiah, his queen and 
many of the principal nobility, wore murdered by the Commanclor- 
in-Cliicf of the Army. A grandson of Makseu Shah, known as 
.Sultan B’Jjakg, who succeeded him, was iimrclered three years later 
hj tlio same Cliief, wlio tlien usurped the throne. 

('P). “ Sri Faua wh(j died at the mouth of the river/’ Cri-pada, 

•‘Holy feet,” is by Buddhists employed as a title of Buddha. Ma- 
lays, though Muiiaminadans, are not particular as to the origin of 
the Sanskrit titles tlicy adopt. 
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nsk ill imiiTiiigo for liiin a princess of tlio royal family of reruk, 
Tiie olijeet of this ^vas to take advantage of tlie custom wliicli re- 
fpiires reiguiiig sovereigns to take their wives with them into their 
own countries. After Marhiun 3Iuda of Pahang had made his son 
Raja Utiida, lie scut to Perak to demand in marriage for him tlio 
niece of Sri Vndn Maaijlzat di Kuala, who had come from Aclich. 
The Pahang escort came as far as Kuala Ihmbalaiig at the head of 
tlic river Sa,k. And the Raja Muda of Pahang was installed as 
Raja ]>y his father [who abdicated in his favour?] in order to com- 
plete the happiness of the royal couple. And lie returned to Pa- 
hang and reigned there, and begot two daughters. And when be 
died the people [of Perak?] called him MarJiiim 3[iula Fahaiuj, 
After his death his widow and his two children wore scut back to 
Perak by Iiis successor. 

“ xkiid after a time the lirother of Marhiun 3L.ida of Perak died, 
and the people called him Ilarluun ^luda 3laii(jhat di Tuhiiaj (^). 

Then the son of Ihija Kechil, who Avas rulso the grandson of 
Murium Muda, became Raja. lie was known after lii.s death as 
31iirliuiii 3I(ui<ilcat di Bar at 

‘hV sister of ^larluuu Sri Pad a ^lamjkat d.i Kuala hadbuniG tAVO 
sons in Perak, one of Avboni was called Tunku Tuah, and the 
oilier Raja Bong sir, Tunku Tuaii now became Raja. In his time 
the country aatis again coin|uerod by 3Iarliiun 3Iahota 
of Acheh. Tunku Tuah and Raja Bongsu and ail the members of 
the royal family and all tlie Chiefs Avere earned captive to Acheh. 
And the two daughters of ^larhnti 31 ad a Faliamj were made cap th^o 
also Avitli their mother. But Raja Mansue, son of Raja KechiIi 

(^). The younger, AAdio died on the river-bank.” 

(2). '' Ho Aviio died in the country.” 

Although I do not find the iltlo 3Iar]uim MaJeota ^Alam^ 

Crown of the "World” in the Acheh Annals, there can be little 
doubt that the sovereign meant is Sultan Iseanbae^ Muda, the 
greatest of all the Kings of Acheh, who, during his long reign, con- 
fpiered most of the neighbouring States. It was to him that James 
I. sent a letter and presents {including t^yo brass guns) by Cap- 
tain Best. Louis XlII. of Prance sent Commodore Beaulieu 
Avith letters and presents’ to him in 1G2L Joiirnai of the Indian 
Archipelago, IV., 003, note 8. 
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and brotlior of BIcwliiun MccjighcU di Darcitj made liis escape to 
Jolior. And tiiere were left in Perak only Maharaja Lela and 
Padiika Raja, the former of whom went to Johor to fetch Raja 
Mansur. The latter, while in Johor, had married Raja Ampun 
Jambi. Paduka Raja, on the other hand, went to Acheh to fetch 
Raja Bongsu. The first to arrive in Perak was Maharaja Lela 
bringing Raja Maksur, whom he proclaimed Raja of Perak with 
his Court at Semat. Raja Ahpun Jambi was left behind in Johor, 
and while they were arranging to send for her, Paduka Raja arrived 
with an army from Acheh, and brought Raja Bong sit and establish- 
ed him as Raja in Perak under the title of Sultan Mahmud Shah. 
Raja Mansur was taken away to Acheh. When Sultan Mahmud 
Shah died he was named Marhum Manglmt di 

Then Raja Kubat, the son oi 3IarhimiManghat di Baroli^ became 
Raja, and took the title of Sultan Sala-eddin. And after a time 
he presented himself at Acheh and there died, and people speak of 
]iim miQQ Marliim Manghat di Aelie}h,[^) 

Now among the captives at Acheh, there was a son of Raja 
Mahmud, grandson of MarJnm Kasab of Siak (his mother was a 
daughter of Bandahara Paduka Raja, and her name was Tanda 
Map ALA Johaea). His name was Raja Sulong. He had married 
at Acheh, where Sultan Mukal(®) had given him as a wife a 
daughter of Marh um Muda Faliang, herself also a captive at Acheh. 
Raja Sulong and his wife were sent over by Sultan Mukal to 
Perak, where he (Baja Sulong) was installed as Raja and took the 
royal title of Sultan Moz AFAR Shah. 

This sovereign was father of the Yang-di-per-tuan of Perak, 
afterwards known as Sultan Mahmud Shah. The mother of the 
latter was daughter of Marhum Muda Pahang, grand-niece of 
Marhum Manglcat di Tehing, grand- daughter of Marhum Kota Lama, 
and great-gTand-daughter of Marhum Tanah Ahang, 

Sultan Mahjiud Shah had six brothers and sisters, four of the 

(1 ). “ He who died by the river-side.” 

(®). He who died at Acheh.” 

(3). This is evidently Sultan Maghul, who succeeded his fa- 
ther-in-law Sultan IsKANDAR Muda of Acheh, in A.H. 1045 (A.l). 
1685). 
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full blooclj namely two brotliers and two sisters, and t’wo of tlie 
half-blood on the father’s side. His full brothei', Eaj a Ma^spr, was 
called Yang-di-per-tuan Muda, and had ten children — seven sons 
and tlu'ce daugliters. And when Sultan Mahmud Shait died, the 
people called him 3Iarlium Besar* 

Puriiig his life-time, had adopted three of his 

nephews — Kaja Kadix, Eaj a Inu and Eaja Bisxu, (^) Eaj a Eadun 
was created Eaja Muda, and was afterwards called Sultan Muda. 
Eaja Inu was made Eaja at Bernani xinder the title of Sultan 
3Ioz.\ear S.IIAH and was honoured with the insignia of royalty and 
with a following of warriors and officers according to custom. 

“After 3larhum Bcsar had returned to the mci*cy of God, Sultan 
Muda was made Eaja of Perak, and took the title of Sultan Ala- 
EDDix Ghrayat Shah. His younger hrother, Eaja Bisnu became 
Eaja Muda, and carried on the government under his brother the 
Sultan. 

“ After Sultan Ala-eddin had been Sultan for some time, Sultan 
Mozaear SitAH. came from Bernam and invaded Perak. And by 
the deci^ee of God most higb, who executes his will upon all his 
creatures by any means that he may choose, there was dissension 
among the Chiefs of Perak. And there was war between the Eaja 
of Bernam and tlie Toh Bandahara and the Chiefs of Perak and all 
was iighting and confusion, one with another. And the Y’ang-di- 
per-tuan of Bernam was defeated, and after a battle he had to move 
down the river. After this the Laksamana reinforced Ihe Eaja of 
Bernam and his and brought them up the river to Ban- 

dar. Again there was a battle with the Toh Bandahara of Perak 
and the Chiefs, and tlie latter wei^e worsted and had to retreat up 
the river. 

“ The Laksamana halted below Bandar, and sent forward an agent 
to present himself before the Y'ang-di-per-tuan of Perak with a res- 
pectful message to His Highness and the Eaja Muda to the effect 
that he (the Laksamana) had no intention of being disloyal to the 
three royal brothers, but that his only desire was to meet witli the 
Datoh Bandahara and his warriors, for it seemed as if ihey wished 
to make themselves erpml to their Highnesses. * And so,’ said the 


(^), ‘Vishnu. 
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messenger, ‘ I liave come up tlio river and liave presented myself 
before tlie Yang-di-per-tuan, and the Eaja Muda and have respect- 
fully made known to them all that the Laksamana has bid me com- 
municate.’ 

‘‘ Then tlie Sultan and the Raja Muda reflected and took counsel 
about the matter saying: ‘If we allow this to take place (i.e,, a 
^var hetween the Baiiclahara and Laksamana) the cpiarrel will spread 
all over the country.’' And when the Sultan had decided wliai to 
do, he wont hastily to look for his younger brother at the elephant 
yard. And when he arri^’cd there, the three royal brothers em- 
braced and kissed each other. After tliis the Yhing-di-per-tuan of 
Perak started up tlie river for Sayoiig, where he abode for a long 
time, and where the royal drums ( nohaf J Q) of Sultan Ala-eddtx 
wore heard for many a day. ' 

“ After a time the Bandaliara, Magat Iskandak, disappeared, and 
■was succeeded by MxVgat TxiiiiAwiir, who became Pjandahara. And 
all parties agreed to return to the old order of things ; tlie Yang- 
(li-per-tnan of Perak returned to Kota Garonggong, and the Yang- 
di-per-tnan of Bernam, returned to Bernam. vSo the throe brothers 
wmre all firml}^ established in their respective jurisdictioiiB. Some 
time afterwards Sultan Ai.a-eddin made a journey to Bernani to 
amuse liimself and to visit liis younger brother, Sultan MoZxVfae 
Shah. On his arrival at Beriiam, lie joined his brother, and they 
enjoyed themselves after the manner of Malay Rajas, and after a 
time he returned with safety to Perak. And it pleased God, who 
is ever to he praised and most high, to hestoiv the blessing of jmaco 
upon the rule of the llaja Muda, the King s brother, who adminis- 
tered the government under his eldex' brother in concert with tlui 
hlinisters and Oftieers of State, the warriors and chaml'ierlains, wlio 

Nanhat (Ilhidnstani, from Arabic), “ Instruments of musi(‘. 
sounding at the gate of a greal man at certain intervals.'’ Shake- 
spears Hindustani Dictionary. Among the Malays, the use of tho 
'iiauhnt is confined to the reigning Rajas of a few States, and llio 
pi'ivilego is one of tiie most valued insignia of royalty. In Perak, 
the ofliee of musician used to be an hereditary one, the perfoianers 
were called orang I'alnn^ and a special tax was levied for their 
support. The instruments are of several kinds ; the great drum is 
called ijc'i\cla])g vaifhat, 
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wer(‘ organised in ncconlanco with tlic cnstom?; of IMaluy King?«. 

Snltaii Ala-edi)in had two children — one Bon and one daughter. 
The name rd' Ids son was Raja Kechik Eoncjsu, a.nd tlu* princess 
was called Raja ivEcniK Ampi'n, Tlie Kaja 'Mnda had eight ehil- 
d j'cu — live sons au<I three daughters — hy several mothers. Tlie only 
two who had the same fatlier and uiotlior were two sons, the elder 
ul‘ wlaain vans called Eaja Iskaxdau ainl tiio ^'oungor liaja Kki 
A n AS. fly other mothers there were tlirco more — Kaja Ai.a-edpin, 
Raja. Lvr and Raja Kechik. And the Yang-di-pcr-tuan and his 
brother, tlje Raja Atuda, agreed upon a marriage between Baja 
Kei a mas a.nd Itaja Kechik Ampun. 

"‘After iSultan Aea-kodin liad been on the tlirone of Perak for 
al)OUt seven years, tliere came a revolution of the Avorhl, Avlion ]ii‘ 
died. Sultan Mozafar 8ieaii then removed from Eernam to Perak, 
and from being Yang-di-])er-tuan in Bernain became Ra ja of Perak. 
His brother, tlie Raja Aluda, continued to act iti that eapaeiry and 
to govern the country on hehalf of his (dder hrolher. Afierthe 
deatli of Sultan A-LA-eduin he was called Marlinm Sifloiuj. 'Phe 
Eandalia.ra, too, died and Avas succeeded by Sri DoAva Raja, Avdiu 
became Eandaliara. Order Avas estaldislKMl, and the country Avas at 
rest, and the port Avas pc^pulons and frocjuented by traders. 

There is a tributary stream beloAV the ibrt called Eidor and this, 
ti.H), Avas a ])opulous place, ddic Laksamaua aa'us ordered hy tlie 
tAAm Rajas (the Sultan and tlie Raja Muda) to take charge of this 
jdace. And after a time he died, and their Highnesses created his 
son Laksamana in his stead. Aliout this time, hy the aa^UI of God, 
the country Avas thrown info confusion, and tumult Avas caused 
among the people hy the invasion of a Bugis named Klana. This, 
hoAvever, by the help of (Jod and the blessing and intercession of 
the Prophet, came to nothing, and the enemy departed. But some 
time after Avurds there came a. fresh invasion of Bugis men under 
Daino Cueeae. All the Chiefs of Perak were at enmity one Avith 
another, so tliere Avas fresli confusion and commotion in the coun- 
tiy until it Avas impossible to tell friends from foes, and even the 
regalia wove nearly being endangered. 

"'As for the Yang-di-per-tiian, his condition Avas indeseribalile, 
tiot so much on account of the -lighting as on account of tlie want 
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of any unanimity anaong his oonnscllors, eve^Tone u-orking against 

“^luast some of the Chiefs joined the Eugis, and destructum was 
near at hand, for the Bugis took possession of the. regalia in con- 
KoqueiK'e of the .piarrols I.etweeu the Chiefs of the . i 

Toh Bamlahara and the Chiefs mado the Baja Muda Sul hui, 
tid tho Kiug knew not what to think, siicli was the contusion 
;>wins to the ' conduct of the Chiefs which had nearly led to the 

hStnt of the Baja Mnda with the nolnh was duly 

uphhrated hr the Chiefs and the warriors and oihccrs oi 1 eo-ak ; 
and bv tlui decroo of God. the reign of Sultan Mozaimk Sir ah 
ceased, 'and his brother, the Baja Mnda, became Ibija and was duly 
iustallk In- the Chiefs under the title of Sultan Muhammau Mi.ur. 
llu,ia ISKANUAB, the younger brother of the Baja, became his Enja 
Baiidaharn, and Chiefs, warriors and officers were appointed ^ 

“ Bor about seven years Sultan Muhamalid Shah was establisiied 
in his soveroio-nty, and then he returned to the mercy of God, and was 
called 3larl>m AmminahV) The insignia of royalty were then 
returned to Sultan Mozauab Shah, whose son was coiihrmed us 
Baja Muda. And the country was at peace, and Tanjong Pntus 
was populous, and the Dutch too were permitted to live and build 
a fort at Tanjong Putus and to buy tin and to trade. 

“ And there came a time when the Baja thought of a certain pro- 
ject which he discussed with his Chiefs and the inmubers of the 
royal family, and when it was agreed upon he sanctioned it.^ He 
had a daughter named Baja Bhdak Eashl and it was his desire to 
crive her in marriage to the Baja Muda. Every one was pleased 
Avitli the arrangoniGiit, for every one in the Stale, fioni the A.iug- 
di-por-tnan downwards, was ngroed in the opinion that the Baja 
Muda was the pillar on Avliom the royal succession dcpoiulcd. So 
the King mado every preparation for the marriage, and after wnit- 


(ij. It was probably the tomb of Marhm AminMali that 
Colonel IjOW saw near Piilo Tiga in 1S26, and described as the 
tomii of Ani'S'A, a female. .Journal of the Indian Archipelago. IV.. 
.501. 


TUL: ilI.ST01{Y OF PFH.iK FliOM .^ATIVK felOUKOiv?. 1(0" 

fui; ;ui niUNpiciouhi day. the prmce.ss wa^ marrioh io the l{n\n. 
Uinh. 

‘vAfterSnltan jIozafak SriAii had reigned fi sliurt. tifue h^eigeo he 
iriiU'ned to liio mercy <d' God luost high, and ^vn„^ eallod 
//e// ( > ). And (he .Raja vSiieeeeded him un iiie thnmo: Im 

n.\"<‘d hifs ea[Mlal at Rulo Indra Sale ti, and his jeiuiger brother 
becanie Kaja. ^luda. After a liiue the King went down to th.c sea 
In aniuse himself, and at llie same time to erect a fori at: Tanjong 
Ihitns. He was attended in his jonrue}" l>y his hrothers and sons 
and warriors and thousands of ryots Nvere in his train. Ho wont 
f<n’ amuseiiienl as far as Kuala Susiniaii, and liv the help of God, 
whose perfection be exfdled, no evil or misfortnuc befell him, and 
he returned in safety to las palace. After this tlic Dutch received 
permission to guard Kuala Perak, and to stamp all the tin witli 
letters. Tlie length of the King’s reign on tluHhroiie of Perak 
was fourteen years, and he tlien returned to the mercy of God, 
And wlien lie died he Avas entitled 3Ltrhnm K(fluu\ 

/'‘ Ilis younger brother, the EajaMiida, because Raja in his stead, 
and established himself at Pulo P>esar Tndra Mnlia (-). And the 
cmiiitry Avas settled and peaceful. 

Ahont this time the army of Pan gi ran Baja Pugis entered Perak, 
and that Chief had an inteiwiew witli the King, luit bj' the help 
of God most high, and the dignity of the King, no evil or misfor- 
tune ensued to His Highness or to the people of Perak, 

Wlieii the King had reigned for eight years, ho returned to 
the mercy of God most high, and \yiXB entitled 2[arhiitii Mndtt dt 
PnJo Besar Lidra dliiliu. 

It AAais this soA'-eroign avIio begot Raja Ibbauiai, avIio Avas after- 

(^), Miraculous stories are current in Perak of the piety of 
Ilarhiiiti Ilffji. He used to go to Mecca and back every Friday, 
and on one occasion, to convince the sceptical, lie produced three 
green dates avIucIi lie had hrought back Avith him from the bucixmI 
city! Ilis tomb is opposite Bota. 

(^) Pulo Besar is near Bandar Baliani, the place selected for the 
first British Residency, Lidni MuUa is a title given to the place 
Avhich the reigning Sultan honoiu'S by selecting for his residence 
for the time being. 
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wiirdb called Knja. Keciuk ]\riida. And Baja Keciiik Muda begot 
liaja ^Lviimi;d. and took the Mglier title of I?a/a 'Bahilohirti Ho- 
lill el Snlkui' Wazir cl Kalnr, md ruled over tlie country of Perak. 
He ]ivcd. at Sayong by tlie long sandy sliore. After he bad ruled 
Perak for a, long time, be returned to tbe mercy of God most bigb, 
and was called wlien be died Marltim Sayong dt rcn^ie IdaujcutyB 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 
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PART 1. 

( published in the Ibis, ) 



oirpAiiATU KLY littlo bavuig been written eoncerning the 
Ornithology of the Malay Peninsula, the foiiowing 
notes may pro v'o of some intei’est, more especially to 
those ornithologists fated to pass most of their life in 
the far East. That something about Malay birds, how- 
ever meagre it may be, is much wanted, I well know from personal 
experience, having still fresh in my memory the up-hili work of 
my first few months in the country. These I spent among the 
jungles of the peninsula, daily shooting heaps of specimens, yet 
without the means of satisfactorily determining their identity, or 
finding out any thing about them beyond what I myself observed, 
only knowing this bird to be a Pitta, that to belong to the Picidas 
or CucuIidEe, but in most cases being quite in the dark as to their 
particular species, though afterwards Jekboj^’s Birds of India/* 
a few volumes of ‘‘ Stray Feathers/* and some of the monographs, 
notably Mr. Shaupi/s beautiful work on the l\.ingfishers, gave me 
much assistance. So, with the vio'w of helping any one, very likely 
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■v^'itliout a library close at liaiid, about to take up llie study or 
Malay birds, I bare put clown uiy experiences, bowevcr slight, 
about each species I met with, at tlie same tiuie adding details 
which, with very few exceptions, haA'e been taken from iny own 
specimens before they were skinned. 

Eegarding the Malay Peninsula in an ornithological point ol; 
view, the range of mountains running down the middie of ilic 
imuiitry may be said to divide it into twm divisions— the Western 
or Inclo-Malayan, where the avifauna has much in commou with 
that of India and Ceylon, and, on the other hand, the Eastern, 
of which the ornithology shows a strong relationship with that 
of China, Borneo, and the Eastern Archipelago, 

My observations are confined entirely to the Indo-Malayan divi- 
sion, and, thoiigli extending over a period of nearly three years’ 
continuous and most essentially practical work, are necessarily of 
a fragmentary and incomplete nature, as, in a eoiiiitry so rich in 
birds, there must be many species of wdiieh I know but little: 
several I never even saw. 

During a good deal of my time in the country, I was stationed 
with my regiment at Singapore, in itself by no means a bad collect- 
ing-ground, while from it I made many bird-hunting expeditions 
to the mainland, visiting Malacca, Penang, Province Wellesley, 
Johor, the Moar river, and many islands of the Singapore 
Archipelago. 

My first seven months were passed in the native States of Perak 
and Lurut ; and during that time I personally obtained examples 
of over two hundred different species, though, if I had but had 
an assistant to help in the skinning, I could have collected many 
more. Often, after a hard day’s shooting, I had far more on hand 
than I could possibly manage, particularly in that hot, damp 
climate, where, in spite of carbolic acid, nothing would keep for 
any length of time. Nor must I forget to mention those mortal 
enemies to the naturalist— -the ants j for, though I stood the legs of 
my tables in oil-jars, hung my boxes to strings passed through 
bottles of water, used any amount of camphor, and tried every 
ingenious precaution that man could devise against their attacks, 
I have to thank them for the loss of many a specimen. 
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I found tlie oil-jar plan to answer best j but as sure as a straw, 
or even dust in anj quautitjj blew into the oil, so surely would 
tlie ants at once find out tlie bridge, cross it in myriads, and in a 
few minutes one's cherished skins were a moving mass of these 

pf\sts. 

L have known them attack in thousands, and even eat holes in 
the skin of, a sickly bird in my aviary some lime before it was 
mdiially dead ; and in this way, among other specimens, I lost my 
only one of that curious pheasantdike hlrd, lih}::oi]iera longiroafrh 
(Temm.). ' 

The peninsula, more particular^ its western half, is now being 
extensively worked by ornithologists from India ; so, before very 
long, doubtless, its lurds and llieir habits will be inucli heticr 
known limn they are at present. 

()TO({Vi‘s OALvrs (Scop.). 

Early in Ecbruaiy, 1S77, near Kw'ahi Ivangsa, on the Perak 
river, I came across one of these Ynltures in company with sev- 
eral of the eoirnnon brown species — I\^trinJorft/ps They 

were all busily engaged feeding ou the decaying carcase of a huifalo, 
hut rose at my a]>pronch ; and this bird flew so close over head 
tliat a charge of snipe-shot brought it flapping to the ground. Ex- 
ce})t on this occasion, I never met ^Yith O, cc/ras : nor did I see 
any specimens in the Malacca or Singapore collections. My bird 
was an adult, of such dark plumage as, at a short distance, to look 
quite black : legs, bare skin of liead aiid neck pinky red; irides 
yellow, 

PsErnOGVPS UENGALEKSrs (Gm.). 

The common Yultnre of the country, collecting in the most 
marvellous manner wherever there is carriom 

One evening in lYunik T lay concealed at the edge of the thick 
jungle, and watclicd for a long time a crowd of these scavengers 
squabbling over a dead buffalo, wdiich had died on some open 
ground within 50 yards of where I was. They became so gorged 
that, on my coming out of the bushes, it was with difficulty they 
took to wing, tlien flying but a short distance and squatting in 
rows along the upper branches of a large dead tree, from whic^, 
T picked off three of their raimber with my pea-ritlo. 
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Across tlie wings, from tip to tip, they measured slightly under 
7 feet ; irides dark brown ; legs, bare skin of head and neck black. 

Microitierax tringillaeius (Drap.). 

This tiny Falcon, not much larger than a Sparrow, is plentiful 
in the South of the peninsula, and on the island of Singapore. 

1 noticed it was particularly foud of perching on the upper 
branches of dead trees, from its elevated position making short 
flights into the air after beetles and other insects, but each time 
returning to the same bough, after the manner of the FljTateliers. 

One afternoon, near Tanglin, Singapore, I stood within a few 
yards of one of these Falcons, and watched it feeding on a largo 
beetle, which it held firmly in one foot and tore to pieces witli its 
strongly notched beak. Possibly they sometimes prey on small 
birds ; but they themselves are so small that I doubt if they could 
kill any thing more powerful than a Sun-hird or small W arbler. 
Certainly, as a rule, they are insectivorous ; for I have dissected 
several, and in every case the stomach contained only fragments 
of beetles, dragonflies, and other things of a like nature, no bones 
of mice or small birds. 

The sexes appear to be of similar plumage, in colour a deep 
blue-black, marked on the face and wings with white, the under- 
parts are also white ; length between G and 7 inches. 

Butastur iifnicus (Grm.). 

The only one I obtained I shot near Kota Lama, Ptu^ak, on Fe- 
bruary 17, 1877. I had just killed a Snipe : and at the report of 
my gun this bird rose from the topmost limb of a large tree, and, 
passing within range, fell to my second barrel. 

Accipttee yiegatus (Temm.j. 

The Besra Sparrow-hawk appears to be migratory, as, though 
common in Singapore during October and November, I did not meet 
with it at any other time of year, and a friend who, early in No- 
vember, was a passenger on one of the small steamers plying be- 
tween Sarawak and Singapore, informed me that wlien near tlie 
latter place fifteen or twenty of these little Ifawks settled on the 
rigging ; and being weary, seven of them were easily caught by ibe 
seamen, 

Jly first ac(|uaintance with the species was from seeing one 
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dasli along under the verandahs of the bungalows in the Tangliii 
barracks right into the midst of a flock of tame pigeons, scatter- 
ing them in all directions. Daring the following week I obtained 
two, which, ill. the excitement of their chase after the pigeons, 
flew into the barrack-rooms and were cauglit. One of these I kept 
for some weeks ; and it became fairly tame, taking raw meat and 
small birds from my hand. It was a young male, its irides being 
])ale yellowish browm, and the dark brown feathers of the upper 
parts blotched with white and edged with rusty brown. Length 
10| inches, tarsus barely 2 inches, legs greenish yellow, beneath 
white with a slight rufous tinge, and having long, oval, brown 
drops on the breast, and bands on the abdomen and flanks; tail 
ashy grey with brown bars. 

In November, 1879, while collecting on Pulau Battam, one of the 
thickly wooded islands near Singapore, I saw a pair of these 
Hawks, and shot one of them while in hot pursuit of a small bird. 
It was a male; length about llj inches, tarsus 2 inches, legs 
yellowish green, tail ashy grey crossed with dusky bars. The 
plumage of the upper parts was of a much darker brown than 
in the above-described specimen ; still the feathers were all edged 
with rufous brown, and the underparts white, which, according to 
Dr. tl ERDOJ?', is characteristic of the immature bird ; he also states 
the mature male to have the breast and flanks almost ferruginous. 

Limkaetus camoa-Tijs (Baffles). 

This Hawk-Eagle breeds in Perak. Near Kwala Kangsa, du- 
ring May, 1877, I obtained a nestling, so young that it was a mere 
ball of fluffy down. It throve wonderfully, its appetite being 
simply insatiable, and rapidly grew into a very handsome bird, so 
tame that I could handle it with impunity. 

Its usual perch was on a rung of the ladder leading up into one 
of the huts occupied by the men of my company, with whom it 
was a great favourite ; and when the troops ’were withdrawn from 
Perak it accompanied us, along with wild ca ts, monkeys, lorikeets, 
and pets of all kinds, to Singapore, where I placed it in the aviary 
of the Botanical Gardens. 

In December, 1880, when I left the Straits, the bird, then nearly 
three years old, was in a very flourishing state, but had 
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cliaiiged veiy little either in size or plumage from what it was at 
the age of six months ; in fact, it appeared to attain its full size 
when about three months old. xit that time its upper parts were 
dark brown, nifirked with white on tlio wiiigcoverts, tail brown 
luirred with a darker shade of the same colour, luiderparts and 
legs white, tlie breast slight^ streaked with brown ; tlie feathers 
of the head were brown with dark tips, and formed a short crest, 
which, when surprised or startled, tlie bird had a habit of raising, 
at the same time moving its head from side to side ; its irides were 
clear brown, cere and bill bluish black, legs pale yellow', and 
feathered to the toes. 

Pandiox iiALiAETus (Liiin.). The Osprey. 

One ]!Sro\ember afternoon (very unlike an English one thougli, 
tlie thermometer standing at between 85^ and 90^ F. in the 
slindo), wdiilc snipc-shootiiig in the Moniit-Echo valley, Singapore, 
T saw' tW'O large birds coming tow'ards me; so I crouched dow'ii in 
hopes of a shot.- On they caoie, sailing along about forty yards 
over the swamp, every now^ and then sw^ooping dowm to seize some 
luckless fish or otlier prize. When quite cdose to me one of them 
suddenly slopped, as if to make sure of its aim, then claslied dowui 
a.t a tronseiiuoiis pace into a small stream which w'ound tlu’ough 
the valley, and sent the w'ater living all directions, the next moment 
rising w'ith something in its claw’ s. This, how'ever, it did not live 
to en joy, as my shot brought it down ; and I found I had got a 
magnificent Osprey, a male, measuring 5 feet S inches across the 
wings. 

PoLTOAETUS icimiYAETUS (Horsf.). The White-tailed Sea-Eagle. 

in January, lb77, I shot one of these Eagles, wdiich for some 
time had freqnentcd a jheel near Saiyong, on the hanks of the 
Perak river. Several days passed before I managed to get a chance 
at it, as it was generally far out in the middle of the jheel, sitting 
on a fallen tree wdiich rose a few^ feet above the surface of the 
water, in a part devoid of reeds or other covert. 

Its head and neck were grey, upper parts brown, irides dull 
yellow, tail white wdth a broad black bar. 

IIaliaf/xus leecogastee (Grm.), 

The Grey Sea-Ea.gle is common round the so uthcrir coasts of 
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ilie peniDsiiUi, particularly at tlie moutlis of tlie river*^, wlierc I 
often used to see it sitting on the fishing-stakes. 

I foiiiicl it very plentiful about the mud-flats at the entraneo to 
the Lariit: river. A.n officer of my regiment, stationed at Penang, 
tells me it breeds there, making a large nest near the iops of higli 
trees. 

..ClECUS .^EEtJGixosus (Linn.). The Marsh-Harrier. 

During November, ^diile shooting Snipe near Bukit Minyak, 
Province AYellesley, I shot a ]\Inrsh-Harrier as it was quartering 
over the paddy-swamps; it was a young bird, with the irides ])rown 
instead of yellow as in the adult. 

Ciuers (;^^ontag^). Montagu’s Harrier, 

In August, 1S77, wbile travelling down tbe Alonr river, and 
wluui within about tliirty miles of its mouth, one of oiir party 
shot a Harrier as it iiew over our boat. Besitles being much 
knocked about ])y tbe shot, it fell into the water, and was such a 
draggietl mass of feathers wdien we picked it (Jiit that I did not 
think it: worth preserving. I also unfortunately neglected to 
write down a more acurate description of it than tliat it was a 
Harrier of ashy grey plumage, vent and thighs white, irides yellow, 
length from IS to 20 inches ; still, probably, it was C. vrnemevn^. 

HaIUASTUR INDUS (Bodd.). 

The Brahminy Kite is common throughout the Straits Settle- 
ments, particularly about tbe harbours, where it may be seen in 
considerable numbers picking ii]) the refuse from tbe ships. 

I found them plentiful in Perak. At I\wala Kangsa, in com- 
pany with the Crows, they used to collect at the place where all 
the offal from oiir camp was deposited, and carry off any flltli they 
t'ould find, often eliasing tlie Crows and making them drop any 
particularly dainty morsel, which was quickly picked up by tin' 
pursuing Kite, though he, in his turn, frequently bad to run tbe 
gauntlet of bis comrades. 

In tbe Straits Settlements, both this species and Mil r us riffinis^ 
on account of their foul feeding, have obtained a most expressive, 
but very objectionable, nickname. 

Milvus affinis (Gould). 

On October 21, 1870. I shot a Pariah Kite in, the Mouni-"Kcbp 
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■valley, Singapore. 

Peenis PTHiOEHfNCHA. (Temm.). The Crested Honey-Bazzard. 

I am able to record but a single specimen of this Buzzard, shot 
during November, near Changi, Singapore; it showed no signs 
of the crest, ' , 

Length nearly 27 inches ; legs yellow, beak dusky yellow at its 
base ; the wings reach to within 3 inches of the end of the tail ; 
feathers of face very scale-like, tarsi well plumed ; entire plumage 
rich brown with a decided rufous tinge, particularly about the 
head and neck ; all the feathers are dark-shafted ; central streak 
and one on either side from the gape dark brown, very distinctly 
marked ; tail dull brown faintly barred with white. 

Baza lopiiotes (Temm.). The Crested Kite. 

I saw a specimen of tliis bird in a collection made by an ofEcer 
of my regiment wdule at Malacca. 

Steix .tavakica (G-m.). Malay Screech-Owl. 

While quartered at Kwala Kangsa, Perak, a Malay whom I 
employed to snare birds brought me one of these O whs alive; it 
was rather like S, Jlammea, except in being more spotted, parti- 
cularly about the facial disk. 

Ketxjpa javanensis (Less.). Malay Fish-Owl. 

I shot several specimens of this large Owl in Perak, where it was 
by no means rare, though not often met with, owing to its nocturnal 
habits. It retires during the heat of the day into the densest 
parts of the jungle. 

One afternoon in May I was making for a nesting- place of the 
Weaver bird, Ploceus haija^ in the neighbourhood of Kwala Kang- 
sa, and on my way had to pass through a gloomy swamp, clear of 
undergrowth, but with the trees interlacing so thickly over head 
as to throw the whole place into deep shade, while from above 
long tangled creepers hung down into the pools of stagnant water. 
Altogether it was a most weird spot ; and I was hastening on to 
get out again into the sunlight, when, within a few yards, up rose 
a huge Owl, which I shot ; but being only winged it turned on its 
back and, till I put an end to its struggles, fought most fiercely 
with my retriever. Its last meal had been of a most miscellaneous 
nature ; for, on dissection, its stomach contained a piece of stick, 
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tlie jaw-bone of a rat, portions of beetles and dragonflies, some 
vegetable matter, and, lastly, a great red centipede measuring 7 
inches in length. 

This bird was a female, length 19 inches ; irides golden yellow, 
legs grey, plumage pale rufous brown, the feathers having bold 
central streaks of dark brown; wings and tail dark brown, barred 
w^ith rusty white ; throat and shoulders white ; ear-plumes over 
2 inches in length; feet and talons very powerful. 

T kept one of these Owds alive in a cage for several weeks, 
feeding it on raw meat and dead birds; It throve well, hut was 
exceedingly savage, so much so that when leaving Perak, not being 
aide to take the bird with me, and yet wanting its skin as a speci- 
men, I hardly knew how to kill it without damaging its plumage 
or it tearing my hands, until I thought of chloroform ; and a liand- 
kerehief soaked in that soporific and thrown over the bird's head 
t;jui{‘kiy solved the question. I once saw one of these Owls in 
{Singapore ; it was flushed by the beaters wlien beating the jungle 
for samlnir and pig. 

Scops LKMPTji (Horsf.). 

For some time, owing to their small size, I put down my speci- 
mens of this little Scops Owl as S. malaijaniiSf (Elay); but they have 
now been identified by Mr. GunN*EY as Horsfield's S. lenqnji; and 
on carefully reading what Dr. J ekdok says on the subject, I see 
he states that there are several p>hases of S, lempiji. Both as 
regards plumage and size and with the description of his third, or, 
as ha terms it, Malabar or rufous variety my birds agree. 

They now lie before me, in plumage exactly alike, but in length 
one measures 8 inches, the other 8| inches ; both had yellow irides, 
though in the case of the smaller bird they were rather dull, with 
a brown tinge. 

I obtained two of these Owls alive by their flying into our 
barracks at Singapore ; the first was caught late in October, the 
other on the 2iid December. 

Bound Tangiin, Singapore, on a still evening, their mournful 
monotonous hoot was commonly to he heard ; and soft and low as 
it seemed to be, it was wonderful at what a distance it could be 
heard, certainly at from a quarter to half a mile. I d^^ not think 
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I tim mistaken as to the Yocalist being of this species ; for on one 
occasion I stood within a couple of yards, listened for some time, 
tlien frightened the bird out into the moonlight. It might possibly 
have been S. rmlai/anus, but I think not : that species puzzles me 
considerably j it seems so like some varieties of S. lenipiji. My 
friend Mr. W. E. Maxwell, Assist. Eesideixt of Perak, I believe, 
refers to 8'. lemjnji in a letter to me, in which he sa 3 rs : — ‘‘The 
‘ punggok, ’ a small Owl, has a soft plaintive note, and is supposed 
to make love to the moon. ‘Seperti punggok merindu hulan ’ 
(‘ just as the punggok sighs for the moon ’) is a common expression 
in P^rak, applied to a desponding lover.’’ 

ISFinox scutulata (Raffl.), The Brown Hawk-Owl. 

After a day’s Teal-shooting on Saiyong jhee], I was returning, 
in the dusk to camp, walking along tlie side of the Perak river 
when I noticed two birds sitting on a stump which stood a few 
feet out of the water at about thirty yards from the river- ba nk ; 
every now and then they left their perch, and either flattered up 
into the air or else swooped down and skimmed close over the 
surface of the water as if hawking for insects, always, how^ever, 
returning to their original position on the stump. 

Wondering what they could be, I shot one, and found I had got 
a fline male specimen of this curious Owl. My conjecture as to 
what they were feeding on proved correct ; for, on dissecting the 
one I shot, its stomach contained five large beetles, nothing else. 
I looked most carefully for traces of fish, thinking that possibly 
the prickly cactus-like bristles which grew all over the bird’s toes 
were intended by nature to assist it in securing slippery prey ; 
but apparently such is not the ease, unless it feeds exclusively on 
water-beetles and aquatic insects, w^hich would certainly be difficult 
to hold. 

This bird, a male, measured 11 inches in length ; irides ycdlow ; 
entire plumage dull brown, rather rufous beneath ; some of the 
feathers of the breast and belly wdiitc-edged; tail crossed by five 
dark bars; under tail-coverts white; legs feathered lo the toes, 
which were covered with stiff bristles. 

IIlRUXno OUTTITTIALTS (Scop.). 

This Swallow is common throughout the Straits, and identical 
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^ with the Chinese race, as specimens I shot at Singapore were 

exactly similar to others which I got near Hongkong; nor does 
it appear to differ much from the well-known European IL nidlca^ 
unless perhaps iii being slightly smaller. 

CiL'ETUiiA LEUtioPYGiALis (Blyth). The Small Spiiie-tailod Swift. 

.1 obtained this bird in Singapore in July, 1879; also in Perak. 

(JjnETiJiiA uiUA-NTEA (Teiiim.). 

The large hlalay Spine-tailed Swift is apparently distributed 
in considerable numbers througlioiit the country, as I met with it 
in all tlio Straits Settlements, also in Johoro, Perak, Lariit ; and, 
far up the Moar river, at Sagamet, in the very heart of the Penin- 
sula., I saw'- large flocks of them hawking over the river. I shot 
my first specimen one morning in Eebruary. 

AYhilc w-alking along the fiat sandy beach bordering the PiVak 
river near Saiyong, a party of eight of these largo Swifts darted 
past at a tremendous pace, so fast that one heard the shish! of 
their wings, and the next instant they were almost out of sight, 
blit circling round, again came withm shot, whicli I took advantage 
of and secured one. It Avas a female, 9| inches in length, iridcs 
dark brown, legs and feet dark purple, under tail-coverts white, 
with the feathers dark-shafted ; rest of plumage brownish black, 
lightest on the back, with a steel-blue metallic lustre on the head, 
’ nape, w’-ings, and upper tail-coverts : the tail consisted of ten fea- 

thers, with their terminal portions hare and as sharp as needles ; 
the wings projected 8 inches beyond the tail. 

Cypselxis stJBnracATus (Blyth). 

Plentiful throughout the Straits. YYhen at Malacca, during 
the first w^eek in Decexnber, 1S79, 1 found a colony of these Swifts 
breeding in the ruined convent which stands on the hiil overlooking 
the towm and anchorage. In the early part of the day hundreds 
of them wmre flying in and out of their nests of clay and straw, 
which hung in great clusters of thirty or more under the crumb- 
ling arches of the convent windows, and apparently contained 
young. The old birds became very much excited at my approach, 
and made a tremendous noise as they flew backwards and forwards. 
I w'asiold that they commence to build early in November. 

' Without a ladder it -was impossible to get at the nests ; so I was 
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unable to examine tlieir contents. 

One of this species, which I shot at Singapore on 5th Maj, out 
of a flock of six, measured 5| inches in length ; irides dark brown, 
under parts brownish black, darkest on the back, and slightly gloss- 
ed with green ; head bi’ownish, palest on the forehead ; chin, throat, 
and rump white ; underparts brownish black ; tail square. To mo 
this bird seems to answer exactly to Dr. J erdon’s description of 
the Indian Swift, C. 

Cypselus INFUMATUS (Sclat.). The Palm-Swift. 

Common in the Straits, where it breeds, affixing its tiny nest to 
the under surface of the leaves of the palm trees. Daring the 
month of July I saw a large gathering of these Swifts flying round 
some hetel-niit palms bordering the Bukit Timah road, Singapore. 
They kept up an incessant twitter, eveiy now and then darting 
under and remaining for some seconds among the leaves, where 
they evidently had nests, as I could hear the feeble twittering of 
the young birds. The day being extremely hot, and the tall, slen- 
der stems of the trees anything but inviting, I regret to say I had 
not sufficient energy to climb up and secure a nest ; however, I 
shot one of the birds, so as to be quite certain as to their species. 
It measured 4f inches in length ; irides dark brown ; plumage 
mouse brown, darkest on the head and wings, which have a faint 
bluish green tinge, beneath pale brown. 

CoLLOCALiA LTis^CHi (Horsf.). The Edible-nest Swiftlet. 

This tiny Svrift is one of the Malayan representatives of the 
genus Collocaliaj or Edible-nest-huilding Swifts, of whose gelatine- 
like nests, formed of mucus from the bird’s salivary glands, is 
made the glutinous soup which, with Sharks’ flns and other deli- 
cacies strange to the European stomach, is found on the dinner- 
tables of the upper ten” among the Chinese, though, as the nests 
cost something like a guinea an ounce, it is only by the wealthy, 
and probably by them only on great occasions, that this expensive 
luxui’y is indulged in. This delicacy tastes rather like ordinary 
vermicelli soup. I was told that the birds built in caves on the 
coast; the nests adhere to the rocks, often in very precipitous 
places, and are only obtained at considerable risk to the collectors ; 
hence the fancy price they fetch. 
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]\Iy tHpeciiiieiirt I yhot on tho inland of Singapore, late in Augin^t; 
Imt <loubtlej?^i ilic inpccies h di>sl ribiited tlirongliout thtJ Si rail s. 

Leiigtli 1; inelies ; irides dark-brown ; Uic wings project Ll' inch 
heyoiid the tail; tarsus intdi ; plumage black, glossed on the 
upper [)arts with ])liLis]i-greeu ; beneath <lusky, the i'eailiers ul' the. 
belly ami vent edged with white, proseallug a mottled appearance. 

DuNmiociinLiDUN Kin-X'no (llorsF.). Tho 3Ialayan Crested 
Swift. 

My ilrst aet|iuun lance with this speeies was while travelling in 
Ihh'ak, whore it certainly eaunot be put down as eomiuou. lilarlj 
in April, with liesident, I visited some tin luiiies ala 

place called Salak, situated at tile foot of tlie range cd inouuiains 
runniug about ten miles East of Ivwala Kaiigsa. After an intense- 
ly hot ride of several lionrs on elephants, we ronched our destina- 
tion, a settlement of about half-a-dozen huts occupie<l by Chinese 
miners, who received ns (dvilly, but were extremely anxious lest 
we slionld enter the workings with our l>oois uin or touch any of 
the biirning joss-sticks — little smouldering tapers lit to propitiate 
tho good or keep off tlie evil spirits. These ininers, being ex- 
coediiigly superstitious, imagine the ground to Ije })eopled witli 
demons who have the power of rendering the luotal scarce or other- 
wise. Anybody entering a miiio with his boots on is supposed to 
give such off'enee to the spirits that the ground ceases to yield ore, 
and becomes xx^orthless — a strange superstition, the origin of 
wliich I was unable to find out. 

These Salak mines had been worked in former years; but, when 
the disturbances broke out in Perak, tho Alalays burned tho 
shanties, and the miners fled. The old workings had filled with 
xvater, forming several small ponds, over whi(di xverc flying some 
birds of the Swift tribe ; there were twenty or thirty of them 
Hying backwards and forwards over the pools, at one moment 
dipping suddenly down and just breaking the surface of the 
water, then rising high into the air, uttering a loud twittering 
note. Every now and then they deserted the ponds, and settled 
along the bare upper branches of an enormous dead forest-treo 
wliieh stood near. They were jtoo high up for me to ascertain as 
a fact that they were nesting; but probably such was the case, and 
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tlie birds wliudi I saw squatting along tlio bare limbs of tlie tree 
were in all probability sitting on tlieir iiests---small, cday, ciip- 
sliapod structures, usually, I believe, built on tlio upper horizontal 
brancdies of high trees. 

While on the tree the Swifts were far out of gun-shot ; but by 
waiting till they returned to the water, I secured two or three 
specimens ; and the following is a description of one of them :~It 
differs from J). coronatns^ the Indian species, in being much 
smaller, also the tail does not project beyond the tips of the wings, 
Lejigth from beak to end of tail 8 inches; irides dark-brow'n ; legs 
and foci dull»purple ; head, crest, upper parts, wings, and tail 
bright metallic Iduish-green, except the rump, wdiich is grey ; 
uiiderparts grey ; beeoniiug white on the abdomen and vent. 

In Singapore, late in August, 1 shot a Crested Swift out of a 
Hock of about twcoity as they dashed past in a soulherly diroelion. 
Could they liave been migratiiigP It was the only time I saw 
any of iliein on (he island; and tliey did not loiter, but l!ew 
straight on in a direct line, as if with a fixed purpose. 

DKXDilOi'UKIUDOX COilATA (Tcilim.). 

.1. saw s[)ecimeus of this curiously plumaged Swift which had 
hoeu shot near Changhi, Singapore ; mine were killed on Gunong 
ihilai, Johor. 

. CiPiirMULGUS MACTiXJRiTS (Ilorsf.). The Malay Nightjar. 

One of tlio most common of Malay birds, but more so in cultiva- 
ted districts than in the thick jungle, though even there it abounds 
wherever tliere arc roads or clearings. 

About the Singapore roads it is very plentiful of an evening, 
eh her luiwking for the insects which then swarm, or else squatting 
inotiuides^ on the road till almost trodden on, when it rises with 
a flutter into the air, and skimming close over the ground, settles 
again a little further on. Iluriiig the heat of the day, the Nightjar 
retires to the depths of the jungle, frequenting those parts which 
are in deep shade ; but towards dusk it sallies forth in search of 
food, and, particularly on moonlight nights, its monotonous '' chunk I 
eliinik I cdrinik ! chunk I ” is heard on all sides, about the most notice- 
able of the many strange nocturnal souiids. These peculiar notes 
Iiavo a Jiieiallic ring, very like the sound made by throwing a sLouu 
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on tlie ice. T never heard ilio bird utter them while it ilvin,!]:, 
occasionally when squatting on the ground, but more often from n 
])ost or dead tree— the same bird frequentiog tlie Harne posiiioi) 
night after night, much to one’s annoyance if it happens to selei*t 
a place near onc-’s bod-room ivuidow. 

When I was in camp at Kw^ala ICangsa, one of these jXightjara 
came evert evening to an old seat of tree-trunks within ten yar<hs 
of my hut, and made such a chunking’' as to render sleep ijn- 
possible, bk), after putting up with it for several nights, at last 
(one evening when it was particularly noisy) I look out my 
gun and shot it; and from tluit time the luiisauce ceased, ami 
I slept ill peace. One of mj Perak Bpeeiineiis, a male, shot: 
on 10th i\I‘arcli. 1877, ineaBured sliglitly under 12 imdios ; irides 
dark-brown ; rictal Inistles white at their ba.ses ; upper pitiinage 
asli-brown, luinutclj speckled w^ith a darker shade of the same 
colour; bold longitiidinal dashes on the erowii, nape, and sca- 
pulars, also dark-brown hlokdies on central tail-feathers; elnii, 
Face, and nape rufous-brown ; bar a, cross primaries, tla^ cuds 
of Ollier tail-Feaihcrs and of under tail-coverts, also triangular 
patch on ilio throat pure white; boucath dull rnfous-browii. pale 
on abdomen, ami barred with dusky-brown. 
j\[i:nocs gsuiXTicoLoii (VicilL) ; and M. uadi, ms (Gm.). 

I obtained both these birds on the banks of the Perak river, also 
at i^Iahicca and Singapore. 

On reference to my note-book I find : — Kwala Kangsa, Perak, 
In Pel)., 1877. Saw several Bee-eaters near the river; two of 
tiiem kept fijing ahout a leafless tree, now and then nssting on its 
lopmost brancdics ; wanting specimens, I shoto thcnii. both, and 
found tlicm to be M. qmnileolor^ not unlike the European il/1 
aififfs/er. One of tliese birds, a male, measured 8 indies in length ; 
head and nape pale ruddy ehestiiiik wings hlnish-greon ; ^*hin and 
throat pale-yellow, bounded below by a dark bar ; lower bndv and 
upper taibcoverts pale-blue, tending to white. 

Its stomach contained beetles and small 'Hies/’ 

'' Kwala Kangsa, Perak, 25 Feb., 1877. Close to camp I came 
on several Bee-eaters, which w^ere flying about a sand-bank near 
tlie river ; they were of tw^o species — Jf. qninficolor and M. hadrft.^, 
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'' I sliot Bpecimena of eaclL One of tlio lai ter. a. male, measured 
12 indies in lengili ; irides crimson; head, nape, and upper back 
rich dark-chestnut ; the two central tail-feathers taper to a point 
nearly 3 inches beyond the rest of the tail ; chin, throat, and tail 
blue j lower badv and tail-coverts pale-blue ; beneath bright-green, 
becoming wdiitish and slightly tinged wuth pale-blue towards the 
vent.’V 

Merops piirLiPPnsTS (Linn.). The Blue-tailed Bee-eater. 

Very common in Singapore during the JSTorth-east monsoon. 

Arriving in great numbers towards the end of September, it 
keeps in iloeks of from ten to tw'entj, aiid fre(pients low-lying 
ground and wet paddy-fields, over which it hawks for insects, at 
one moment swooping down at a great pace dose to the ground, 
ilie next rising liigli into the air and sailing along witboiit a move 
of its wings ; when at rest it is generally to be seen on some con- 
spicuous isolated spot, such as the top of a post or the highest 
branch ol! a dead tree. 

In Singapore, I think I may put it clowm as migratory ; for, on 
reference to my notes, made daily, I can find no record of its 
occurrence except during the w'et season. 

On ITtli October. 187l>, they were very plentiful at Scranggong, 
Singapore. One I shot measured 12 indies in length, hill at front 
1-jV iiR-h : irides crimson ; bill black ; u]iper jiarts diill-green, 
tinged on the head and tertiaries with pale-blue ; rump and upper 
tail-coverts beautiful light-blue ; tail dull-blue, two central fea- 
thers elongated; chin pale-yellow ; throat pale-chestnut ; abdomen 
pale-green ; streak bclow^ eye black, bordered below wfith light-blue. 
The entire bird, with the exception of the light-blue portions of its 
plumage, was most beautifully glossed with a golden coppery tinge, 
giving it;, when in the sun, a brilliant burnished appearance , 

Kyctiorxis A^kiiCTUS (Teinrn.). 

Certainly not a common bird, as I only once myself obtained 
it, though I saw it in Malaccan colleetions ; then, being new to me, 
I assigned it to the a^Ieropidai. The following extract is from my 
notes made at the time : — 

wala Kangsa, Perak, Feb,, 1877. This morning my native 
bird-catcher bi’oiight me two birds of most gaudy colours; he had 
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Biiared in tlie iieiglibonrlioocL From tlieir long curved beaks, 
brilliant plumage, and general appearance I ibink they must be- 
long to Iho Mcropida? or Bec-eaters ; anjliow, they are eertainlj 
related to them. 

These birds have a most peculiar and rather pleasant aromatic 
scent about thorn.” 

I put them into ni}^ aviar}", and at first they did well, feeding 
oil plantains, and happing about most cheerfully, every now and 
then flirting up their long tails after the manner of Cojifiifchns 
mnsicus; hut after a few days they sickened, and, mutdi to my 
regrei, died : so, all I could do was to add their vskins to my collee- 
lion. The male was slightly less than IH inches in, length ; iricles 
bright-orange; toes four in niunber, one inclined liaekwards ; 
ibrehead 11 hie ; tliroat and peetornl pliunes scarlet, the centres of 
the hitler dusky ; rest of plumage briglit-grcen, except tips of tail- 
feathers, wliich were Idaek beneath, their basal portions being 
yellow. 8oine speoiiuens of this species which 1 bought at Malacca, 
measured under 12 inches in length ; but probably the skins had 
shrunk. 

EriitsTOMUS oinEiVTALis (Linn.). The Broad-hilled Roller. 

This Roller appears to be distributed throughout the country^ 
hilt is particularly plentiful among the virgin forests of Perak. I 
hardly like to say it is nocturnal in its habits ; still it is rarely met 
with during the lieat of the day ; but in the country round 
Kwala Kaugsa, Pnrak, I frequently saw it of an evening when on 
my way home after a day in the jungle ; it was usually perched on 
the upper branches of some tree, from whteli it made short flights 
into the air in pursuit of insects. The first one I shot was only'' 
winged, and, turning on its back and uttering harsh screams, it 
fought most savagely with my dog. It was a male; length 11 
indies; irides dark brown; legs, feet, and beak scarlet ; plumage 
greenish-blue ; head almost black ; wings very prettily marked 
with blue and black, each having on it a spot of very palo blue ; patch 
on throat rich violet ; beak short, strong, and hooked at tip ; gape 
and eyes very largo. 

I also sliot specimens at Changi, Singapore. 

Peuvtu'iopsts ^rAT.ACCEKSTS (Sharpe,). Large Stork-hilled King- 
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This magnificeBt bird is fairly plentiful, particularly about tlio 
jlieels of the interior. I shot several on Saiyong and Kota Lama 
jheel, Pteik ; one of them, a female, shot on 2-ith March, 1877, was 
13f inches ill length, bill scarlet. 

IIabctoj^ sMXBiJTENSis (Liiiii.). The lYhitc-breastccI Kingfisher, 

Ey far the most common of all Malayan Kingfishers ; it is a 
very widely distributed species ; I have shot specimens as far East 
as Hongkong (that is to say, if the Chinese and Malayan birds 
are identical, which they seem to be) ; -westward it is plentiful 
througbout India and Ceylon, according to Jerdon extending even 
to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 

In Canton the skins of this Kingfisher are arlielcs of commerce, 
the beautiful azure-blue plumage of the upper parts being much 
used in the manufacture of jewelry, and I saw ear-rings and other 
trinkets in wdiich particles of its feathers had been so deftly worked 
as to look exactly like blue enamel. 

Ill the Malay Peninsula it is exceediugh?- abundant about the 
wooded jheels and rivers of the interior, though also plentiful 
among the paddy-fields of the cultivated districts ; it is occasionally 
met with in the mangrove -swamps bordering the coast, though 
near the sea its place is to a great extent usurped by the wdiito- 
coliared species (II. chlorh) , 

It appears to be more of a wanderer and of stronger flight than 
most of the Kingfishers; I of ten saw it at some distance from 
^vater, frequently perched on the topmost bough of a tree utter- 
ing its harsh grating cry. 

I found it exceedingly plentiful on the banks of the Pm\ak river. 
In the neighbourhood of Kwala Kangsa it simply swarmed, and 
any morning I might have shot a dozen specimens: as it w^as, 
its beautiful plumage induced me to shoot many a one wdiieb, hut 
for its fatal beauty, would have escaped. 

I am unable to distinguish any difiierence in the plumage of the 
sexes,;. ' * ■■■■ 

Halcvon pileata (Bodd.). The Black-capped Purple King- 
fisher. 

Hot so common as If. smyrnensis, still fairly plentiful tlirougli- 
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o lit the coiiiilry, I obtained it in Perak, Penang, Moar, Mnlaera, 
aii<l Singapore. 

Arf regai’dti itn luibits, it lias much in common witli tlie White- 
Ireasted species, frequenting the same localities, aiul, like it, feed- 
ing on frogs, small fishes, and crabs ; but it can at once, even at a 
distance, be distinguished from that bird b 3 ythe ricb purple colour 
of itvs jdumage : also it is rather larger. One evening in November, 
while Snipe-shooting in the swampy paddy-fields of Singapore, I 
saw oneof these pnrplc Kingfishers perched on a post which stood 
eight or nine Feet out of a largo pool formed by the damming-iip 
of a slream wlsieh flowed through the swamp ; sinhlcnly it darted 
doiMi will) a s])1asb info the water, then retLinic<I to its former 
posifioa with its prey, a small frog, whiidn holdingit in its beak by 
imc leg, it des[)atcbed by slinking it violently from side to sule. 
At this singe f)f llie proceeding I shot the bird, as 1 wanted to be 
sure as b) ils species and food. 

If ALCYON eifLORis (Bodd.). Tbe Wbite-coliared Kingfisher. 

Particularly plcnt [Fill on Pulaii Battam, Puhiii Noiigsa, and ail 
the small islands near fSingapore: also common along the mangrove- 
girt coasts of tlie mainland; in fact, it appears to confine itself 
to the salt or brackish water, and is never met with far from the 
sea. 

Besides restricting itself so entirely to the sea-coasts, it lias 
other characteristics which seem to separate it from the paddj’’- 
feld and fresh-water Halcyons : unlike most of them, its beak is 
black, rather short, and the goiijs distinctly curves upwards 
tliroughout its entire length. 

OAuerN'EUTES PULCirELLCJS fHorsf.). 

By no means rare; hut of its habits I know nothing. 

Alcebo YriNiNTixa (Horsf.). 

Not very scarce ; I shot it in Perak, and often saw it about the 
lake ill the Botanical Gardens, Singapore. 

Cetx eufiuorsa (StrickL). The Three-ioed Buddy Kingfisher. 

By no moans common, though I obtained it at both Malacca 
and Singapore; at the latter place, during the wet and stormy 
weather prevalent at the breaking of the S. W. monsoon, many 
birds used to appear, which were rarely met with at other seasons 
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of the year. Among these, after a very rough night in 
October, I obtained alive one of these little Kingfishers, which 
having (iowu into the barracks, had been cauglit by the soldiers. 

Ill CA'iietly the same way one was caught by some of tlie detaeli- 
meiit of my regiment at Malacca. 

Aloedo BE^’OALENSis (Gui.). Tlio Eluc-billed Gaper. 

This Kingfisher, very like but smaller than the English species, 
is comnioii everywhere, frequenting the small streams which 
meander through the paddy-fields. 

An adult, shot in P^rak on 6th Feb., measured 6 1 inches in 
length, beak at front If inch ; irides dark -brown ; legs red. 

CYMBiiaiYNCJius MACRORiiYNCHUS (Gill.). The Blue-liilied Ga- 
per. 

A. common bird in the country round Alalacca, also in Perak ; 
Init I only once met with it on the island of Singapore ; It Is most 
often found on. the outskirts of thick jungle, or on the edges of 
clearings, though, if it were not for its briglit colours, it would 
seldom be noticed, being a retiring and particularly silent bird, 
and, except during the breeding-seasons, rather inclined to be 
soli i ary. 

The Blue-billed Gaper breeds during April uud May; and the 
following account of its nesting I take from my note-book :-~ 

“ Kwala Kangsa, PG’ak, 5th May, 1877. This afternoon, wdiile 
stalking jungle-fowd, wTiich tow^arcls dusk come out to feed along 
the outskirts of the jungle, I saw .a Blue-billed Gaper fiy out of a 
large, roughly-made, domed nest, which was hanging from the 
topmost twigs of a slender sapling, at about 10 feet from the 
ground ; over the entrance, which was on one side, a kind of roof 
projected, like the slanting shade of a cottage-door. Internally 
the nest was rather neatly lined with flags and green leaves, and 
contained four white eggs, ly^ inch long by broad, blotched 
(principally at the larger end) with rusty-browm marks.” 

I found several other nests, all very much alike, both as regards 
construction and situation: in fact the above is a typical descrip- 
tion; but !• may add that in every case the tree to which the nest 
W’as .suspended grew either in or on the edge of a sw'amp. 

The sexes do not differ in plumage ; and apparently tlioro is 
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very little, if any, seasonal change. A female, which I dissected, 
had been feeding on berries. 

Bfceeos liiTrxocEEos (Linn.). The Great Malay HornbilL 

Fairly plentifnl in the jungles of the interior, more especially 
in those parts were trees are of great size. 

I obtained it near Kwnla Kangsa, Pf'rak, and, on several oeca« 
sions, saw it high up among the enormous forest trees of the 
Gapis Pass, a,, most magnificent piece of tropical scenery, through 
which on© had to travel on one’s way from Perak to Lfiriit and 
the sea-coast. 

I first came across these Hornbills within a mile or two of 
Kwala Kangsa. In iny notCB is : — 

28th January, 1877. Towards nightfall I hid ni 3 "solf in the 
jungle, near where I saw the boar last night, hoping ho would 
revisit the pool ; but he did not come, though I waited till after 
dai'k, and was much bothered bj" ants and inos(pntoeB. 

While waiting, a flock of Hornhills, of the large Ehinoceros- 
horned specie, flew overhead. Tlu‘ir tliglit was strong and exceed- 
ingly noisy, every flap of their wings making a most peculiar 
sound, aiulil)io at a great distanec‘ ; it was very like the “ slilsli ! 
shish I vshisli I ” witli whicli a railway-train starts : the birds dew 
in a Y formation, not unlike, but more iiTegiilarly Ilian, geese.” 

An officer of my regiment shot one of those Hornbills in 
the camp at Banda Bharu, near the mouth of the Perak river; 
it was sitting on tlie fork of a tree, eating fruit of some kind, 
but rose on being approached. It was not rare in Malacca 
collections, and, I am told, is often seen among tlie high trees on 
Penang hill ; it can at oiuf© be distinguished from the other 
Biicerotidm by the enormous red and yellow horn attached to 
the upper surface of its beak. Prom Mr, W. E. Maxwell, H. 
M, Assistaiit Eesident of Larut, I hear that the Malays have a 
strange legend connected with one of the large Hornbills; but 
which species, I was not able to find out. It is as follows: — 

** A Malay, in order to be revenged on his mother-in-law (why, 
the legend docs not relate), vshouldered his axe and made his 
way to the poor w'oman’s house and began to cut through the 
posts which supported it. After a fe'w steady chops, the whole 
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edifice came tiimblittg clown; and lie greeted its fail with a peal 
of laughter. To punish Mm for his nmiaiural conduct, he was 
turned into a bird; and the “'^tebang inentuah (literally, he 
who chopped down his mother-in-law) may often be heard in the 
jungle uttering a series of sharp sounds like the chops of an axe 
on timber, followed b}’^ ^Ila! Ha ! Ha I Ha !’ ” 

I asked Mr. Low, H.B.M. Eesident of Perak, if be could give 
me any information as to which species of Horn bill this legend 
relates to ; and he writes : — It is the largest Ilornhiil which is 
found in Pth’ak, bigger, I should say, than the Ehinoceros Horn- 
bill ; but I have never seen it except dying or on very high trees. 
The legend about it is very common ; but I do not know the 
scientific name of that particiilar Iloriibill : but it is not that you 
refer to, \iz., Berenieornis comafus, Eaffles ; nor is it the Phi - 
noceros.*’ 

HTnROcussA/OOYA^EXAXIknnm.). V . 

During August, 1879, 1 saw one which had been shot a few days 
l)efore on Pulaii Battani, near Singapore. 

HrDUOCissA MALAYAKA (Eaffl.). The lliralay Pied llornbill. 

I occasionally saw this black-and-white llornbill in the neigli- 
bourliood of Kwala Kangsa, generally in the vicinity of villages. 
During March, 1S77, a pair w^ere continually about the village of 
Kota Lama ; but they were so wary tliat I never got a cliance of 
shooting either of them. The species undoubtedly breeds in 
Perak, as the Malays brought me young birds but a few- weeks old. 
In August, 1877, Avhon up the Moar river, I got one of these Horn- 
hills near Bukit Kopong. 

Like all the Hornbills, it is easily tamed, and makes a most 
amusing pet ; the tamest I ever saw w^as at Trafalgar, a tapioca- 
plantation on the Korth side of Singapore, where I stayed fora 
few clays in May, 1879. The following is from my note-book : — 
Singapore, 30th May, 1879. On reaching Trafalgar we put 
on aaroays, and made ourselves comfoi'tablc in long chairs, out in 
the open air, the evening being quite cool. In the course of con- 

versation, Mr. K , our most hospitable host, mentioned that 

he had a tame llornbill ; and a few minutes later we saw” it sitting 
on the top of the house: but on being called, it flew clown and 
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perclied on tlu? (.d our eliaira. I never saw such a taiae bird. 
It wro^ (|uif.e at Hberty ; and tliougli it bad the fiiil use of iti:* wiogs 
and Hew about innoug llio trees, it seldom went far awav, couiiim 

wlien Hr. K eallod out its name, Piineb, ” and taking bread, 

phinlains, and otber tlnngs out of our hands. It was mueli pleased 
with the round buttons on mj coat, and tried to tear tlieai 0 'S: — I 
suppose, thinking them to he berries of some sort. It was of the 
black-and-wliite species, witli wdiite bands near tlie ends of the 
long tail-feaihers ; irides red-brown ; casque and beak dusky-white. 
At dark it Hew up and roosted among some cocoa-nut trees close 
to the InuLse.” 

BEUENrcoiiN’is co.M.vTUs (Ralii.). The White-crested Ilonibiii. 

A rare bird in the JSouth, thougli more common, I believe, in 
the Uttle-explored jungles of the North of the peninsula. I obtain- 
ed two specimens from Malacca ; and tlio following are my notes 
on a third, which I tamed and kept alive for some time, and hoped 
to bring safely to England : — 

Singapore, lb ill Septoiuber, 1879. To-day Mr. IT , Secre- 

tary to H. H. the Alaharaja of Johor, seat me about the (piccrest- 
looking bird 1 over saw ; it was cauglit somewhere in the 3icigh- 
bourhood of Mount Opliir, and is, I expect, rare, or the natives 
would scarcely have thought it worth bringing so far as a present 

to Mr. H . I certainly never saw' a llornbill like it: the 

enormous yellowish-white beak is without a casque ; hare skin of 
face dull lleshy purj)Ie ; irides pale bluislx-grey ; legs and feet black ; 
head, neck, and under parts covered with liairy pliunes, in colour 
white, with black bases, wdiicli form a large crest on the head, 
which the bird cjin erect or depress at pleasure; sonic of the 
plumes are of great length, and project forwards over the beak. 
In length the bird U about 30 inches; but of tluit the tail is nearly 
14 inches ; tips of wing and tail-feathers white, as are also the ends 
of some of the wing-coverts ; upper plumage black, very faintly 
glossed with green. This most extraordinary- looking creature has 
a voice as strange as its appearance. From the first glimmer of 
daylight until dark, with scarcely a minute’s cessation, it utters a 
loud monotonous hoo I lioo ! hoo ! boo I ’ like a dog barking in the 
distance, only varied by the most demoniacal shrieks and cries at 
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the sight of food. At this time it stretches out its long thinly, 
feathered neck, and shakes its ungainly head from side to side 
in the most ridiculous manner, as if it were saying ‘no ! no ! no ! no I’ 
which it certainly does not mean; for a greater Cormorant I never 
came acl.'o^ss ; plantains, potatoes, oranges, rice, fish, all are eagerly 
swallowed; in fact it is hard to say what it will refuse. This 
afternoon it bolted a dead Lark, feathers and all, and even then 
was not satisfied. First holding its food near the tip of its great Leak, 
it turns the plantain, or whatever else it may have, over and over 
several times ; finally, getting it lengthwise, it tosses it into the 
air, catches it in its enormous mouth, and, with a tremendous 
gulp, bolts the dainty morsel entire, though occasionally, when 
something uniisiiaily tough and indigestible has been swallowed, 
and the bird apparently feels slightly imcomfortahle inside, the 
offending morsel is reproduced with a croak of satisfaction, and 
the tossing and catching performance is again gone through.” 

This Hornbill became exceedingly tame, and allowed me to 
carry it about perched on my hand; but its incessant hoots and 
occasional unearthly shrieks so irritated my neighbours, that, after 
putting up for some days with wiiat I must allow was rather a 
nuisance, they insisted on the bird’s removal to the outhouse, in 
which our Chinese servants lived. This removal, I believe, sealed 
its fate ; for two day. s afterwards 1 found it dying on the ground, 
apparently from a blow', doubtless administered by one of the 
servants, whose siesta had been disturbed by its cries ; unfortunate- 
ly (or, rather, lurtunatelj for the culprit) I w'as not able to prove 
this to be the ease. 

This example being a young bird, showed scarcely any signs of 
the casque on the beak. It w'as a female. In both sexes, when full 
grown, the tail is white ; the adult female has the breast black. 

A pair from Malacca, which are now before me, measure from 
36 to 38 inches in length. 

'FA-L-s.onms Lo:5raiCATOA (Bodd.). The Malay Long-tailed Par- 
rakeet. 

Common among the islands scattered along the South coast of 
the peninsula. I often saw it in Singapore, congregating in largo 
docks during July and August, particularly among the high trees 
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(relics of the old jimgle) on the Changi side of the island; but 
they were hard to shoot, nearly always Hying at a great height 
and very fast, skiinming close oYcr the tree-tops, and uttering their 
shrill cries. When tlioy settled, it was generally o]i the topmost 
houglis of an eiu)ruious tree, where they were well out of gunshot. 

It is easy to identify them, even at a distance, by their eharac- 
ieristic flight and long pointed tails. (Jurist July, 1877, 1 shot 
one out of a ilock of aliout fifteen, on Pulau Tekong, an Island near 
the mouth of the Johor river. 

LonrcirLUs GALorcus (Linn.). The Malay Lorikeet. 

A common cage-bird in all the Bettlenients, prized on aecouat of 
its gaudy colours and the ridiculous way it tdinibs about tho w'iros 
of its cage, often hanging, head downwards, During December, J 
came across a small party of them on Pulau ihittam, a large tliickly- 
wooded island near Singapore. 

Iynojpicus vAitXEOATUs (WagL). The Grey-headed Pigmy 
Woodpecker. 

One August afternoon I was collecting Ilouey-suckers in a 
cocoa-nut plantation on the Bnkit Tiinah road, Singapore, when a 
.small bird iiew past, and, settling on a dead cocoa-nut tree, com- 
menced running up it and searching for insects. On shooting it, 
1 found I lun^ got a tiny Woodpecker, and put it down as L eani’- 
ccqjiHas of Blyth, until Mr. Daviso^jx pointed out tlmt, instead of 
the whole head being grey, the forehead only was of that colour. 

Length 5 inches, tarsus -I inch ; irides brown ; legs dull-green; 
upper parts dull-brown, whitish on the rump, and banded with 
white; beneath dirty ■white, streaked longitudinally wuth dull- 
brown; head and cheeks dull-brown, forehead light-hrown ; streak 
over eye extending to ear-coverts, and another from gape, pure 
■white ; on each side of the back of the head is a narrow but very 
bright orange streak. 

IlEMiciRcns soEniDTJs (Eyt.). 

My specimen of this heart-spotted Woodpecker was shot on 
Gunong Pulai, Johor, on 5th September, 1879, 

Meiolvptes tbxstis (Horsf.). 

I saw, but never shot, this Woodpecker in Perak. 

TxOA JAYANEHSI0 (LjuBg.). ' . . 
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Tills Woodpecker is not very scarce;! shot several in Ptrak, 
and some few in Singapore. It frequents cocoa-nut groves. 

A female, which I shot near Kota Lama, Perak, on 14th Febru- 
ary, 1877, measured in length 10| inches; irides brown, legs black, 
beak piuinbeons. 

The male has a crimson crest, and is altogeher more decidedly 
marked than the female, the white drops on the breast being very 
distinct and regular. 

Mijelleripicus PULVEiiULENTUS (Tcmm.). 

Mr. Dayison’s collector showed me a specimen of this largo 
Woodpecker wdiieh, daring June, lie had shot on Grunoiig Pulai, 
Johor. 

Length 20 inches ; head grey. 

Thripoxax J AVER’S IS (Horsf.). The Great Black- Woodpecker. 

I found this handsome Woodpecker plentiful round fSiagamet, 
some sixty or eighty miles up the Moar river. I never came across 
it ill the North of the peninsula. 

A male I got at Bukit Kepong, on the Moar river, was 15 inches 
in length ; irides yellow ; top of head and strealv from base of lower 
uui’iidihle scarlet ; abdomen rusty white ; rest of plumage black. 

Callolophus PUXTCKiTs (Ilorsf.). 

1 sliot a male of this fine bird while it was running up a tree- 
trunk in the jangle, near Kwala Kangsa, Perak; date 6th May, 
1877. I^ength 101 inches ; beak at front inch. Irides dark- 
brown. During J uly, 1879, I saw, but could not get a shot at, one 
o£ these Woodpeckers among the high trees at the foot of Bukit 
Timah, Singapore. 

MEGALiGMA CHEYSO'POGOX (Temm.). The Golden-bearded Bar- 
bet. 

Common in Malacca and Singapore collections. It breeds in the 
Malay States. 

During May, 1877, while shooting on the banks of the Perak 
river, close to Kampong Saiyong, a Malay brought me two of these 
Barbets, saying he had caught them high up in the thickly-wooded 
range of hills behind the village. They were young birds, and 
unable to fly more than a few yards ; so, putting them in my game- 
hag, among dead Teal, Snipe, Quail, and other spoil, the result of 
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tlie clay’s sport, I took tliem homo, liopuig to be able to rear them. 
At first they did very well, bopping about with a most sprightly 
gait, every now and then uttering a harsh croak and Ihrting up 
their tails; tiuy lived in perfect harmony with the Pheasants, 
Groinicl-Thriishos, Doves, and other members of the happy family’’ 
inhabiting my aviary, and fed troely on plantains, pine-apples, and 
other fruit; but in about a week, just as I began to have hopes of 
successfully bringing them up, they sickened and died. The sexes 
are alike. 

DuvAircELi (Less.). The Scarlct-eared Barhot. 

During the last week in August, while bird-liimting in the jun- 
gle, at the foot of Bukit Tiinah, on the island of Singapore, nij 
attention was attracted hj the peculiar cries of a jiair of small, 
greon-couloured birds. Creeping quietly through tlic^ bushes, I 
got unobserved beneath the tree on the topmost twig of which sat 
one of the birds, and watched it for se\-eral minutes. While send- 
ing forth its strange notes, which sounded like Ihewmrds “ter-rook ! 
tcr-rook uttered several times in succession, it sat perfectly still, 
with head raised, neck stretched out to its full extent, and throat 
distended, apparently quite absorbed in its vocal performance, and 
heedless of my presence till my shot brought it dowm. 

On dissection it proved to be a male ; and its stomach was full 
of berries. Its companion, wdiich I also shot, wms of smaller size, 
and had veiy little black on its head; probably it wms a female ; 
but, unfortunately, I did i\ot examine it so as to make sure of the 
sex. 

The most noticeable characteristic of the species is the great 
length of the rictal bristles, which project even beyond the point 
of the beak. 

Xi]XTiTOLiB:^iA niEMA.OEPEA.Li (MulL). The Crimson-breasted 
Barbet, 

I found this little Barbet fairly plentiful in ; I obtained 

it during March at Kwala Kangsa, 

Hearing a bird uttering a most peculiar, full, clear note in a 
tree within a few yards of my hut, I took out my gun, bent on 
securing what I felt sure w'as something new' to me. Though But 
twmlve or fifteen feet awmy, the bird’s voice was so deceptive^ and 
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its small size and green plumage made it so difficult to see, that 
it was several minutes before I caught sight of it and brought it 
■down." ' 

I most carefully examined this bird, and found it to agree exactly 
with Jerdon’s description of indica, with which it 

appears to be identical. It breeds in P^rak, in holes which it 
excavates in trees ; but personally T did not iinfl a nest. The eggs 
are white. The sexes are alike. I met with it near Bukit Timali, 
ill Singapore. 

CucuLirs MicROPTERUS (Gould.). The Indian Cuckoo. 

I heard what I supposed (and, I think, rightly) to be the cry 
of this Cuckoo in the jungle near Kwala Kangsa, PCu'ak ; it was 
very like the ^^cuek-oo 1 cuck-oo 1” of our well-known English species. 

I once, during September, shot a specimen of C. mlcropfenis 
near Cluny, Singapore. 

Hierococcyx FUGix (Ilorsl). The Hawk Cuckoo, 

Though common, I believe, in India, it certainly is not so in 
Malayana: I only met with it once, viz., in November, 1S77, at 
Tanglin, Singapore. During the early part of the month a great 
many birds of different sorts flew into our barracks, and were 
caught by the soldiers. During one week, I had brought alive to 
me three Sparrow-hawks {Accipiter virr/atiis), a Scops Owl (Scops 
lempiji), and a most beautiful specimen of this Hawk-Cuckoo, all 
caught in the barrack-rooms. It was so like a Hawk in its general 
appearance that, on hrst seeing it, and not having before met with 
the species, for a minute I thought it to be one; but, on dose 
inspection, the feeble beak and feet disedosed its true character. 
It wms an immature female, and had been feeding on seeds and 
vegetable matter. 

I saw a specimen of this bird, shot by Mr. Davisox’s collector 
on Gunong Pulai, Johor, during August. 

Cacomaxtis threnodes (Cab.). The Kufous-bellied Cuckoo. 

Pleniifal both throughout the Straits Settlements and tiio 
interior of the peninsula. I got it in Perak, Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore ; in the last-mentioned place it wms quite common, 
though not often noticed, owing to its small size, plain colours, 
and habit of keeping, as a rule, to trees of dense foliage. It has 
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a pei'uliary liionotonousj and rather plaintive cry, wliick J 

seldom Jioiieed during ilie heat of the day. thouglit often iowardn- 
du^k ^<everal hirdtei could bo heard at the same limC;, frequently 
coniiauing their cries right through the night. 

Such was also ihc case in l[oDgkoiig, wliere one frequeuied as 
tree close to my quarters, and nightly iiltereJ its strange notes, 
sometimes fur houritj without cessation. These consist of a series 
of loud and very clear wliistles, uttered in a descending scale, and 
terminating with a shake or trill, and are heard at regular inter- 
vals of two or three minutes, I obtained my first specimen at 
roiuiug during l\Ifiy ; but its piuniagc wa;S exactly similar to that 
of others which. I got later hi the year at Singapore. On 10th 
July, 1879, while driving along the Bukit Timah road, I heard one 
of these Cuckoos in a mangostecn orchard, and soon spied it out, 
perched among the highest branches of a ciiimp of bamboos ; so, 
dodging beliiud the trees, I got within shot and broiiglit it down,, 
a beautiful specimen, cJ . • 

Length inches ; irides and the inside of the moutli rod; beak 
dusky, reddish at its base ; legs yellow ; head, neck, and upper tail- 
coverts pale ashy, the last approaching the duii-brown of the back 
and wings, which are very faintly glossed with metallic green ; 
under parts bright rufous-brown ; tail black, but tipped and nar- 
rowly barred with white. 

Eu.DTNA]\ns MALAYAXA (Cab.), The Malayan Koel. 

During June, 1877, 1 shot one of these Koels near Kwala Kangsa, 
Ptn^ak ; it was a female, with its ovaries much developed; its 
stomach contained several large beans. Length 18 inches ; irides 
crimson-lakc ; legs plumbeous ; beak pale-green. 

The male is considerably smaller than the female, and quite 
unspotted, being entirely of a deep shining blue, with rich purple 
and green reilections. Late in November, 1879, I visited Pulau 
Nongsa, a small island near Singapore, barely half a mile long by 
sixty or eighty yards in breadth, in fact a mere strip of thick jun- 
gle surrounded by a broad coral strand. Hearing most strange 
mellow notes issuing from the jungle, I sent my Malay boatmen 
in to beat, and, standing outside on the beach, shot a pair of these 
Koels as they -wei’c driven out into the open. Both were in 
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beaiiiil'ul plumage, the white markings oE tlie female being ex- 
eeediiigly distinct, and without the slightest sign of the rufuus 
tinge wl lie* h overspread the above-mentioued Perak wpechneu ; it 
was also three irndies shorter, and more glossed with green aoidhifio 
than was that lord. 

It HorouiTEs SUMATRA Nus (Ratil.). I'lio G-recii -1)11 led Malkolia, 

Pruiu iiiy note-book I extract the foilowing a-ceoiiui of this non- 
[uu’asilic Cuckoo : — 

‘‘ ICwahi Ivangsa, Perak, Uitli Marcdi, 1S77. This afternoon, I 
visited one of the nests 1 found yesterday, but the owner of which 
]. was tlien unable to identify: to-day I shot it as it rose from tlic 
nest, it is a, im:)st curious velvety-faced bird, witli the long tail, 
(ba'ply-cleft beak, and short wings cliaraetcristic of liie Cuculi(la\ 

‘Mil plumage, itvS wings and upper parts arc of a greenish-blue 
metnJlic colour, tlie tail-feathers tipped willi white : head, neck, 
and under parts dull asli-grej' ; the head, throat, and chin are cover- 
ed with peculiar spiny hairs; bare velvety skin of the face scarlet, 
the very curved beak ])alc pea-green ; the eyes arc furnislied witli 
lashes. LcJigth of bird, including the tail, 16 inches. 

“The nest was a loosely-put-logether slructurc of dry twigs, 
slightly cu[)-shaped, and built at about 5 feet from Ibo ground, in 
a Inisli standing on the edge of a jungle-path. The eggs, two in 
number, were nearly hatclicd ; they were 1-J inch in length, in 
colour white, but nuich stained with brown matter. 

“ The bird appears to build its own nest, and certainly hatches 
its own egg; for on two occasions during the last few days 1 have 
stood close by and watched it sitting. It did not utter any note 
or cry, not even when disturbed from its nest.” 

Unfortunately I neglected to deteimine the sex of tliis bird, so 
eaiinot say whether it was the male or fen.ale which was incuba- 
tiiig. 

J got another near Kwala Kangsa, during April ; hut the species 
is decidedly rare, and 1 saw very few specimens among the many 
hundred skins I went through at Malacca. 

EBAnpiiocoocrx EiiiTunoGjyATHUS (Ilartl). The Lai’ge Malay 
Malkuha. 

Cuiiccining this specieS; my note-book says; — 
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“ Kwala Kangsa, Pcralv, 9th Juno, IS/?. Thi» nEtcriiooii, cross« 
ing the river, I shot Saiyong Jheel for an hour, then struck inland 
after jungle-fowl. 

“ The trees were of great size, but the undergrowth not as thick 
as in most parts, and easily got through. While moving quietly 
along, on the look-out for a shot, I saw a bird new to me perche^l. 
oil the upper branches of one of the liighest trees, so lugli up that 
I almost feared it was out of shot; however, such was not tlio case, 
and down came a magnifieont Malkoha. Length 19 i radio 5 ; irides 
pale milky blue : legs dark bluish black: hare skin of tlio face 
crimson: beak pea-green, with a red bloteli at its base: head dark- 
grey, both it and the tdiin covered with spiny hairs: batdc, wings, 
and tail rich metallic green ; the tail is 10 indies in Icngtlq wilh. 
its terminal third deep red-brown, as are also the throat and breast. 
On dissection it proved to be a male: and its stomadi contained 
the remains of large grasshoppers.” 

I saw specimens of this bird in the Malaccan collections: but it 
certainly is not common. 

Euin’Ortita ciTLOEOPUJCA (Raffl.). The Small, hlalkoha. 

I shot a male near Kwala Kangsa, Perak, on 2Glh .IMay, ls77; 
it had been feeding on grasshoppers. 

Length 12 inches: irides dark-brown; legs aiul feet plumbeous: 
beak and bare skin of tbo face pale-green. 

Cextrococcya mrRYciuiCtrs (Hay). The Malay Coucal. 

Very plentiful throughout the country, both on the luainlaud 
and also among the islands. Owing to its flight mucdi resembling 
that of the common English Pheasant, wdiilc its head ha.s a certain 
likeness to lliat of a Crow. It is well knowm to Europeans by the 
name of Crow-pheasant.” In India its near relation, C. rufipm- 
also goes by that name. 

ddudr notes, or more correctly boots, arc most peculiar, ([uitc 
among tlie most noticeable of jungle noises; and for some time, I 
put them clown to the monkeys whicdi abounded round our cam]j 
at Kwala Kangsa, till one day I detected the real culprit, as, bear- 
ing the cries coming from a thick bush, I throw in a stone, and 
out came a Crow-pheasant. 

Tlie hoots may he described by the Bjllables hoo I hoo ! hoot ! 
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whoop 1” repeated very loudly over and over again, but oceasionaily 
varied by a loud gulp, as Jerdok’ says exactly like somebody chok- 
ing. 

Centrooogoyx bexgalexsis (Grm.). The Lesser Indian Coiical. 

A common bird, particularly among low secondary jungle, and 
in districts covered with lalang”* — a long coarse grass which springs 
up to a height oi: over three feet onground where the jungle has 
been burned. In such localities it is plentiful at all seasons 
throughout Perak, Larut, Province Wellesley, Johor, and all the 
Settlements. In Singapore, I shot innumerable specimens, iji all 
.stages of plumage, some very dark with only the wings rufous, 
othei'S pale-rufous all over : in fact their pliiinage varies great! v, 
according to their age and sex, some being so diiferent from otiuu's 
as to almost seem of another species. 

A male which I shot at Singapore, on July 5th, nearly in full 
adult plumage, measured 12 inches in length, tarsus 1-1 inch; irides 
deep-red; legs plumbeous; beak black; head, neck, upper tail- 
coverts, tail, and under parts black, glossed witli metallic green 
and blue ; but the under parts were a good deal blotched with white, 
which is not, I believe, the case in the quite mature male; wings 
rufous, with the feathers dusky at their tips : feathers of the back 
pale- shafted. 

Another male, shot in Perak during June, is similar to the 
above, except that its upper tail-coverts are narrowly l^arrcd witli 
rufous-brown. 

In striking contrast with both of these is a female, shot at 
Singapore on 30th August, which was entirely of a pale rufous 
colour with its upper parts and wings narrowly barred wdtb black : 
irides brown ; beak fleshy, but dusky on the culmen ; legs black. 
Lengtlfof bird 13 i inches. 

This species is insectivorous; I have seen it chasing uTasslioppers. 





ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF MALAY 

IN THE 

ROMAN CHARACTER. 

;by 

W. E. MAXWELL. 



0 ME years ago Jn compliance with the directions of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, a system was adopt- 
ed by the Govermnenfc of the Straits Settlenients for 
the spelling of native names, in which a want of con- 
s' formity was complained of. It is convenient and desira- 
ble that there slionld bo some standard for the spelling of names 
which may appear in oOicial eorrespojidenee, which may be printed 
in Blue-books, and quoted in Parliament, But a system may satis- 
factorily secure uni for mill/ which may ncvertlielcss he wanting on 
the score of scholarship, and, unless sound in the latter respect, it 
will not answer the purposes of the philologist or geographer. 

The adoption of the Government system by the Council of the 
Straits ]3ranch, Poyal Asiatic Society, as that wlricli members are 
invited to adoptp^ lays it open to their criticism. It may be ques- 
tioned if it is satisfactory from a scientific point of view, or in ac- 
cordance with principles of true Bchohirship. TVo distinct sub- 
jects — transliteration and pronunciation — are confused, and the re- 
port which deals with them does not su fficiently distinguish between 
instructions how to spell and instructions how to pronounce. 

Malay and English Spelling/' Journal of the Straits Brandi 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. I., p. 45. 
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TRANSLTTEBATIOK OF :\rA.LAT. 

Tlie subject is a clifEcult one. Mabsde^', Crawfubb and Looan 
liare failed to find a satisfactory settlement of it, but I do not tliink 
that tlie last word on it has yet been said. The following remarks 
on the transliteration and pronunciation of Malay words are offered 
to the Society with the view of drawing the attention of the Coun- 
cil to the advisability of the adoption for literary and scientilio 
purposes of some better system of rendering Malay words in Ro- 
man letters than that hitherto recommended. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. ,, 

There are two objects to be kept in view in deciding upon a 
system by which to render Malay in Roman characters : — 

1st. To obtain a faithful transliteration of the Malay charac- 
ter. 

2ud. To clothe the wmrds in vSiich a form that they may bo 
pronounced correctly by an English reader. 

The first regards letters before sounds, the second regards 
sounds before letters. 

Either of these objects maybe attained separately, but to com- 
bine both without perplexing the reader is more difficult of accom- 
plishment. If the reproduction in some form or other of native 
letters (for some of which the English alphabet has no equivalent) 
is too exclusively attended to, the result may sometimes be a word 
which is difficult of pronunciation to the uninitiated. Cra’wfurb 
claims the advantage of simplicity for his system, yet few^ persons 
probably would recognise in the common A rabic word Sheikh, 

On the other hand, if the system he purely phonetic, the car must 
be entirely depended on ; sounds which nearly approach each other 
will be mistaken one for another, and persons professing to use the 
same system will very likely spell words differently. 

Another important point must be borne in mind. Alalay con- 
tains a large number of pure Sanskrit and Arabic w'ords ; it is 
necessary, therefore, to avoid any serious departure from the prin- 
ciples sanctioned by European scholarship of transliterating those 
languages. Any system of spelling Malay wmuld be discredited 

* Crawfitbb’s Dictionary. 
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■\vliich should present common Sanskrit and -Arabic words in un- 
couth forms hardij recognisable to students of tliose languages. 

It i^s submitted, therefore, that in a really sound system of 
Jloniauised Malay, — (1) the native spelling must he followed as far 
as possible; (2) educated native pr'oimnciation must bo followed in 
sup})lving vowels which arc left iiinvrittcn ifi the native character; 
Qy) iialivo proiiiiuciation may be disregarded where the written 
version is not inconsistent with the true pronunciation of a Sans- 
krit or xVrabio word. 

Examples : — 

1. Jlarl, conic, (ITero the four lei tors jy/, r/, r and •/ 
exactly transliterate the four native letters), 

2. Tamjjaiig, a coin. 

Tan^pong^ a patclj. 

Tempung, a game. 

Tenipang^ lame. 

Ttmpang, to lodge. 

These live words are spelt in the same way in the native character, 
in wliich only the consonants, / m p n <j, are written. Ecgard must, 
therefore, be had to pronunciation in assigning the proper vowels 
to them wdicn rendered in Eoman letters. 

3. Mantri, a minister. This word is pronounced by 
Alalays jSVnir'u as if there -were no definite vow^el between the m 
and oij but its Sanskrit origin shews clearly that a is the vowel 
wdiieh ought to he supplied. 

^ ; \pt Fiitra, a prince, Ftttrl, a princess; in these words, 
too, the vowel-sound in the penultimate is indefinite, but The vowel 
?fis properly supplied, both being common Sanskrit W'ords; to wi*ite 
them petra and pefri would be to disguise their origin. 

VOXVELS. 

The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory system of translitera- 
tion of Malay is caused partly by the insufficiency of the Arabic 
vow^els to render the Malay vowel-sounds. 

The vowels borrowed from the Arabic are four; — 

1 Alifl a, as the a in/ather, jA Mniah^ many, much, very ; 
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Ichna lengtli of time. 

j nose and the ?.n]i iolal\ 

to puiiih ; [fu^, q^xality, iiye. 

^ Ya. e, 3, as the e in feie and the double c iu i'hec, A-i haUi, 
diftereiice ; jj.*) Uni, wife. 

^ Ahty^a, 'e,. 'i, hi. This Yowel conveys a deep and sojiic- 
what nasal sound which must be heard to be understood ; examples : 

Umur, life, age ^ jEc ^altal, mind, intelligence ; ^Ihau, science. 

These are always long. A short vowel is 3iot written. In 
Arabic indeed it may be denoted by what are called vovr el-points 
placed above and below the consonants, hut vowel-points have 
been generally adopted in Malay, and the short vowels are left to 
be supplied by the reader like vowels in our ordinary short-hand. 

To shew how completely the use and the accent nation of the 
vowels in Arabic differ from Aralay, to which language nevertheless 
the i\rabic alphabet (with some additions) has been applied, it is 
only necessary to examine a passage of Arabic transliterated in the 
Eoman character, e. y., an extract from the Kurban or from any 
other book, or to hear it correctly read. 

The majority of the words, it will be found, end in open vow- 
els, and in pronimciation the long vowels are strongly accentuated. 
A short f? is of rare occurreiice. 

Take a sentence of e^^ual length in Malay ; it will be remarked 
that most of the wmrds end in consonants, the excc|)tions being 
generally words of Sanskrit or other foreign origin, in many wmrds 
the nominally short vowels, namely those not written, will have 
equal value in pronunciation with those which are written, and a 
sound which corresponds closely with the short e in the English 
words leloug, is abundant. 

In writing Malay, therefore, the Arabic alphabet has to express 
sounds very different from those of the language to which it 
belongs. 

The short e in Afalay is often a distinct and peculiar sound, 
which has a separate character to represent it in the Javanese 
alphabet,”’^* but for -which there is no particular sign in the Perso- 

Ckawfukp, A'lalay Grrammar, p. 4, 
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Arable alpbabet used by the Malays. 

Tills sound can only be expressed la Arabic writing by the 
vowel-point called fathah (Malay, harls dl-atas) ; it is a dash 
placed over the consonant to which the vowel belongs. The parti- 

cles her-, ter- would be written^Ji, ^ . 

(The fathah y however, denotes a short a as well as a short e 

as kapada A-a 

In the words sembak, salutation, homage, hendaag, a rice-fiedd, 
send Ilk, a spoon, the first syllables are not pronounced like the 
English words geui, men. An indefinite sound is given to the 
syllables mentioned, as if it were attempted to pronounce the two 
consonants without an intervening vowel, s'mbah, Jjudaug, s^nduk. 

Some English scholars seeking a satisfactory mode of render- 
ing Blalay in Eoman letters have attempted to do what the Malays 
have not thought it necessary to do for themselves, namely to de- 
note this peculiar vowel-sound by a particular sign. Ciiawfuri) 
professed to distinguish it by d; Keasbkrey wrote r ; there is per- 
haps good reason for this in w'orks intended for the use of students 
beginning the study of the language, vocabularies, grammars and 
the like. But the authors of the Government spelling-system, who 
selected e to express the sound in question, might have spared 
themselves this additional vowel-symhoi. 

As we have seen above, this sound can only bo expressed in 
writing by Malays by the fathah, short a or short e. Why not bo 
satisfied with a or e to express it in English? This is quite siiffi- 
eient for purposes of transliteration, and scientific men do not want 
to burden their text with accents to denote sounds not expressed in 
the native text. We do not distinguish hy a di:fferent sign each of 
the numerous ways of pronouncing e in the English or Ereiich 
language. 

Once quit the safe ground of transliteration and trust to that 
liucertain guide — the ear — and all chance of uniformity is at an end. 
Let us see how the systems mentioned above have worked in prac- 
tice. Take, for instance, the short syllable sa, which is frequently 
found as the JirH syllable of Malay words. The authorities who 
have been quoted are not agreed when to give the sy liable the 
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iorec ui‘ ilic vowel a and wlien to iiitrodacc their signs for tlie pecu- 
liar vowcUsound which the}?- want to represent. 

K-EASDEitEY writes Samoa salcaran^ , hat sub I ah, sMikil and 

sMah. 

CnAWj'L' RD w'rites sabeiiar, sahah, sadikit Mid sddiklk sakaraug 
\n\d sdkirraiHj^ samlnlaii and sdmhilcm ; one word is spelt in four 
diiTei*{‘ni \vays, sfigiirll, sapdrti, sapurti and sdpurti ; hs introduces 
I he venvei in a curious maimer in the Sanskrit words sr igala, which 
ho spells sdrtgalff, raid si oka, which he spells The short 

V'owcls ill ihe Sanskrit w'ord 6vf&dr«5andtheA.rahicwordsvV5^/>'arc 
rcpi'eseided ill different ways. 

The Spelling Committee of the Straits Settlements write 
^ulaufjou. Stndwak and senihilan, though it is not clear why sa is 
allowed to stand in Sarawak while Salangor is held to be wrong. 
Tlie adoptlun of the syllable .s‘6’ in soMlan (nine) is still more sin- 
gular, for the voAvel is clearly a, sanihilan being derived from su* 
•amhihan, one tnken awa.y (from ten).” In most iiistanccs this 
initial sylhiliie is derived from the Sanskrit sa or sam (with) and 
it ennnot be right to render it by se or se, whicdi do not more 
luairly approach the Malay proi)imciatiou than SYL 

Many other instances might be given. I have seen in G-ovcni- 
mcni: publications the name of the Malay State Patani,” spelt 
Petani,” Yet it ean hardly be said that there is good reason for 
departing from tlio established mode of spelling tliis word (wliich 
lias Iseeu spelt " Patani” from the days of James I.), when it is 
rcineiubercd that the Malay historical work called Sajarah dlalagii 
says that the state was called after a fisherman wdio had a son 
called TiiJii and was therefore called Pa-Tan i (Tanfs father). How- 
ever absurd this derivation may be, its occurrence in a purely na- 
tive work is at all events conclusive as to the pronimeiation of the 
iirst syllabic. 

SYSTEM PEOPOSED. 

Vowels. 

The only use of the accents which wdll be inserted is to denote 
i hut the vowel is expressed in the Malay text. No sign will be used 
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to clenute the accentuation of any particular fc^yllahle ; tran.sl itera- 
tion., not pronunciation, is the first object to be kept in view. For 
general purposes, the accents may bo omitted at option. It cannf^t 
matter wheiher oU , tlte eye, is rendered mf'Ha or Tims ; — 

// corresponds witli 1 written in Malay, as 
a and c coiTCspoiid with fatliah where the vowel is omitted, a?-' 
jjinij((ug, her-chersi. 

^ nml 7 CO rresp on <1 witli written Ivj iMakiv. a: j,-. e* 
/■vr/.c/;. 

/ and e cori‘espond with L't^brnli^ whore the ^owth is ur. 

znlilr, p(lfel\ 

(! and I) correspond witli j written in IMalay, as ojp 
hdlionff. 

■H and 0 eorrcs])ond wiih flu/iimah whore the vowel is omitted, 
as imiini. (jjji pondol', 

' T]k‘ Groede rough breathing he Fore a vowtd donoies the pre- 
s(MicG ul‘ ^ r//a in the native writing, as Jas: dhttu?' ^ 

madalum. 

Dipthongs. 

n/ eorrespoiuls with i and ij when Fdlowc'd by a consonant, 
as haik («;hT5 yo/Z/r, 

an corresponds with j, as 
fi corresponds with as sunffci. 

X and AV. 

1" should be wiatten For ^ when it ])recedcs or is pr(*ccdt»d by 
a long vowel, as snyang : httptr ; bayang ; laoyang ; 

f. diujong. Ibvcejition. sboubl never he rendered by Ip for this 
gives two Iclievs to one J^fjilay cdinracter where om* lettei* is 
suhicient ; H/ang, not bUfftup : ^ wot Hipoap, 

ir sliould be written for j when it precedes or is prisaalcd by 

a long vowed, as hown : Im wan ; latrak. 

Exe'oplion : — 

5 should never be rendorei by /e-ie, for tins gives two letters to 
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one Malay character and one sufficiently expresses the sound : olj> 
hnaf. not hnwaf ; 'i\^lmala, not Icimala ; tiian^ not tuwan. 

Liquids, 

The combination of two consonants the latter of which is a 
liquid, w'hich is so common in Aryan languages, is not to be found 
in indigenous Malay words. Where it apparently occairs its pre- 
sence is caused by the elision of the vowel in one of the Polynesian 
prefixes he7% ter, ha, sa, and pe. 

There are, of course, plenty of Sanskrit words in Malay in W’hich 
the junction of tw^o consonants, one being a liquid, occurs, such as 
i^atru, mdra, S7i, manfri, hut I believe that no instance of two con- 
sonants sounded together can be pointed out in Malay which can- 
not be accounted for either by foreign derivation or elision of the 
vowel of a particle. 

Malay is an agglutinative language, and many of its dissyllabic 
radicals have been developed from monosyllables by the prefix of 
particles. Their origin has been forgotten and by the gradual 
growth of the language they may be now lengthened into words of 
three, four and five syllables by the addition of prefixes and affixes, 
each change giving fresh development to the simple idea embodied 
in the radical. 

To analyse the origin of indigenous Malay words and to get 
some idea of their derivation, and of the connection between many 
which present distinct forms and get obvious similarity, it is ne- 
cessary to identify tlie agglutinative particles and to distinguish 
them from the root. Where the syllables are distinct this is easy ; 
in the words meldh, to cry out, to hoot ; pehih, to squeal or scream 
as a woman ; herldlc, the snipe, literally, the squeaker, — the common 
root I'ilc, and the agglutinative particles, me, pe, and her, are easily 
distinguished. 

But where the first letter of the root or radical is a liquid, there 
is a tendency in pronunciation to blend with it the first letter of 
the particle. JS'evertheless, it is quite clear that in vspeliing such 
words as pelandoh, the mouse-deer ; pelantah^ n rwcnvod.: pehn'^a, ti 
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ballet, — tlie full yalue of the particle should be shewn, and that 
pla7ifa]ii plaiidok and phim are incorrect and unscholarlj. 

Fe is the sign of a verbal noun. I do not know of any Malay 
verb Imidokf but that the name of the mouse-deer is derived from 
a word having something to do with rapidity of motion is suffieient- 
l y shewn by the meanings of other words having the same root : — 

Lancliit and lonchat^ to jump, spring. 

Lanehar, quick, direct, fluent, 
to flow, spurt out. 

Law/a/, long, stretching forward. 

LajitalCf to strike home, transfix. 

Lmiting, to fling. 

Zmigsour/, to proceed direct, &e. 

On the same principle, it is not incorrect to shew, by the in- 
sertion of the rowel before the liquid, the existence of the forgotten 
particle in the first syllable of such words as, hri (he-ri), give; 
hlanja (beUanja), expend; hlanga {hel-anga), a cooking pot; trancf 
(fe-raurf)^ cleared; trima {te-rimu), receive; trus (Je-rus)^ through.* 

* One advantage of inserting the vowel is tliat the separation of the 
particle from the root renders apparent etymological features which 
might otherwise be unsuspected. Thus, in the examples given above, the 
saine root may peihaps he detached in the Malay words for give and 
“receive.” . . 

So the common derivation of helatuja and otlier words having to do 
witli heater burning becomes api)arent : — 

BvLangn^ a cooking pot. 

Iluiigat, hot. 

Ilaitgus^ burnt, seorclied, 
llangif, smell ot something burning. 

Tlie meaning of ran or rang appears to be “ to cut;” it occurs in suck 
words as, rantas, to cut a passage through jungle ; ranchong^ to whittle to 
a point, etc. ; terang, or trang, is “ cleared,” “cut away,” and therefore 
“clear,” “ plain pa-rainp is “ the cutter,” the chopper or jungle-knife 
used ill agriculture. 

the root of ter us or trus, seems to convey the idea of admission 
or })enetration : — 

Term, through. 

Obelus, admissible. 

Lulus, admissible, permissible, 

Tumhus, pierced, perforated. 

Ilaius, line, slender. 

Kurus, thin, 
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Tlic following are the consonants used in writing Malay with 
the equivalents by which I propose to represent them in Eoman 


letters : 




bil 

... 1) 

0 

la 

... t 

0 

•sa, 

... s in ikrabie tli, pronounced 
n.s in ihiri. 

C 

jim 

••• j 


cha 

... ch 

c 

lia 

... h 


klif. 

... kh t 


dal 

. . . d 

3 

dlifil 

... dh pronounced in Arabic like 
/// in /7/0?. 

J 

ra 

... r 

J 

zay 

z 

0 ^ 

sill, sim 

s 

lP 

shin, sliini ... 

... sh 


sad 

... sj 


clad 

... cl 11 (ill pronouncing tins let- 
ter tlie tongue touches 
the back of the upper 
front teeth) . 

L 

ta 

... t 


za, zoi 

Z 


gbrain 

... ghr tt 


Only two words are in common use in Malay which commence widi 
lids letter, namely the names of tlie second and third clays of the week, 
t ^iiS a strong guttural. It resembles the sound of cli. in the 

Scotch word Jooh, 

J is a strongly articulated palatal s, somewhat like .$.5 in/e/Vs. 
II yi the true sound of this letter must he learnt by the ear. 
It is like a strong ch 

h the power of this letter is that of pronounced with a 
hollow sound from the throat. 

ft ^ is a hax’d guttural g. It somewhat resembles the sound of 
the Northumbrian r. 
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nga 


... ng 


fVi 


... £ 

uJ 

pa 


... p 

6 

kaf 


... k * 


kaf 


... k 

d or e? 

^ gii 


... g hard. 

J 

lam 


... 1 

r 

mim 


... m 

cJ 

nun 


. . . n 

J 

wau 


. ... -w . 

A, S, A 

, lui 


... h 


ya 


, y ■■ 


nia 


... ni, iiy, nia, nja 


Some of tlie fore 


jroiim' letters 


represent sounds wliicli do not 


belong to the native Malay hiiiguagCj but which arc found only in 
words taken from Arabic. Uneducated Malays make little attempt 
to pronounce tliom, but every boy who Icarus to road the Kurban 
has to do »so and the jiresent teadoiicy of the language is to borrow 
more and more from the Arabs. 

f is almost always turned by Malays into a ; c. g., inVir far 
fihir. 

k and k are generally pronounced alike by Malays and Wi is 
not always distinguished from them. 
clj, are all pronounced alike, as .s, by the Malays. 

In the same way little or no distinctloji is made in pronuncia- 
tion between i and t. The letters denoted hy d and z are generally 
mispronounced by Malays, who sometimes render them by I and 
sometimes, as do Muluiinmadans in Persia and India, by z. 


Spkllikg of Akabic WoiiDS. 

Certain rules remain to be noticed which should be observed 
in transliterating Arabic words in Malay literature. 

Al ( eh ) is assimilated before the solar letters, which ai^e : — 
o, j, b, b, J and 

^ is a guttural l\ This and the five preceding notes are 
taken from Faris-El-iShidiac’s Arabic Grammar. 
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The other letters are called the lunar letters and do not assimi- 
late the J, namely : — 

gy ? 9 ^ Sj mid (jf. 

Examples : -r^rali-^ndni-r-raliim, the merciful, the compassionate ; 
mfdihi yamni-d-dm, the Lord of the Day of Judgment; aleyliLs-sa-- 
lam^ on him be peace. Proper names : Ahdurmliman JDla^nddhi. 

The force of the orthographical sign called tesIuUd may bo 
rendered by doubling the consonants over which it is placed as tam^ 
mat, finished; jamiat, Paradise (lit. -^Hhe garden ’’)» Mtiliammad, 
Mohamed; Sayyid^ a descendant of the Prophet, 




K0TA GLANGGI OR KLANGGI, 
PAHANG. 

■ ' ,IiY ; ■ . ■ 

W. CAMERON. 


‘-A-- 
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" TJOUT lliirf ])hiee tliere arc many legends amongst too 
natives, but liitherto no European lias ever been allowed 
to visit it, and I tliink your readers will be pleased to 
have an account of it. Native rumour describes it as an 
ancient ruin, the inmates of whicli, as w^ell as all their 
furnitiiro and utensils, have been t timed to stone. This 
is the substance of mowst of the native descriptions of the place. 
Here, they say, can be seen the old man of the house sitting 
on his chair by his oven or furnace, the ashes, or slag of which 
are strewn on the lioor, whilst his tools are lying around him 
just as he had been using them when dissolution or petrifaction 
overtook him, and man and chair, oven, ashes, tools, all are turned 
to stone ! Petrified loaves of bread are not wanting, and in an 
adjacent cupboard, to complete the picture, can be seen the flour 
and sugar which he had been in the habit of using, now all flavour- 
loss and turned to dust. In the course of narration, particulars in 
the native accounts accumulate, but it is needless to go further into 
details. 

The story was imparted to me whilst lying becalmed oppo- 
site Kwala Kuantan, and seven idle Malay boatmen under the com- 
bined influence of urih and roW rss'sted in spinning the yarn. I 
must say that i was not deeply impressed with the truth of the 
narrative as a whole, but comparing what I heard with what I 
had previously seen on the Patuni nver> I was enabled to guess 
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wliafc these fabled ruins xvould turn out to be. Nevertheless, niy 
cariosity was excited, as that of other Europeans has been, regard- 
ing this place, and I resolved to see it if I possibly could. 

Circiunstances fayoured this resolve without any effort on my 
part, for. as we were making our way up the river Pahang, wc were 
detained for two days at Pulau Tawar, from which Kota (Tianggi is 
distant only about three or four miles, and the Sultan having given 
me carte hlanche to visit whatever place I chose, I availed myself of 
this opportunity to settle the question as to these ancient ruins. 

The wmuderf ul ruins are, after all, only limestone caves, with 
no trace of man’s handiwork about them, and no evidence what- 
ever of having ever been even occupied by man. Still, as caves 
they are wonderful and well deserve a visit. Before proceeding to 
describe them, I think it will not be out of place to make a brief 
reference to what I had previously seen of the same kind on the 
Patilni river. I was detained on one occasion in a similar manner 
at a place called Biserali in the Province of irdor, where there 
are some isolated limestone ranges of the same character as those 
at Kota Grlanggi, and w\as told of a wonderful cave in one of them, 
hut no mention was made of man having had anything to do 
with it, or of any wonders similar to those alleged of Kota Glanggi. 
I went to see this cave, and found it situated about a hundred 
feet above the base of a precipitous cliff ; a long flight of steps 
broad and regular, partly built and p)artly cut in the solid rock, ^ 
led up to the entrance. 

On entering I found, after penetrating a small cavern, a cou- 
ple of large doors closing up the approach to what was apparently 
the cave we were seeking. On opening these doors, I was startled 
at the sight of what appeared, in the dim light, to be a row of giant 
men guarding the entrance; a closer investigation proved them to be 
statues, and, as I afterwards found, Siamese idols. Passing this 
guard, we made our way along a lofty natural corridor or 
vestibule, and found ourselves in an immense cavern about sixty 
feet in height, two hundred feet wide, and about five hundred feet 
long. Prom its roof hung masses of stalactites resembling the 
groins of an arched roof, and stretched in a recumbent position, 
lengthways of the cave, and facing a largo opening in the cliff, which 
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let in a flood of liglit lay a figure, about one Inindred feet long, of 
what I took to represent Bhudda. The head reclined upon the right 
arm, whilst the left arm lay by the side of the figure, the face was 
tolerably well painted, and the robe was coloured green and its 
edges gilt. In front of tliis image and at its head and feet were 
collossal statues of other idols, some erected on pedestals, and 
from fifteen to twenty feet high ; there w’^ere in all eighteen of 
these vstatucs. The place w^as kept tolerably clean, being evidently 
swept occasionally ; how long this cave had been used as a place 
of worship, I could not learn. This cavern-temple was tended by a 
company of Siamese Imams, who dwelt at the foot of the cliff 
and liad besides a small temple outside. 

JSinec then I have seen and traversed many other wonderful 
caves amongvst the limestone mountains on the Patruii Eiver, some 
of tliein wutli rivers running right through them, but I never saw 
any that could compote in natural grandeur and imposing effect 
with those at Kuta Glanggi. 

The situation of the limestone range in which the latter exist, 
will be best indicated on tbo Asiatic Society's map of the Alalay 
Peninsula by the word “ G-old ” marked below Kg. Pengliulii Gen- 
dong Jclei. About this point a small river called the Tckain 
falls into the Pahang, and about three miles up the course of this 
river, the eaves are reached. There are a good many of them, but 
only the four principal ones — Kota Tongkat, Kota Burong, Kota 
Glanggi and Kota Papan — a, re deserving of notice. Kota Tongkat 
and Kota Papan are the nearest, and are close together : Kota 
Burong is the furthest off, and KAta Glanggi lies between. 

Kota Tongkat, as it is seen and entered, is like the gigantic entrance 
to some vast citadel ; it is open on two sides, it pierces the ridge of 
limestone under which it lies from one side to the other, and the 
road leads riglit through it. This extensive natural porch is sup- 
ported, or appears to be supported, by huge columns of stalactites 
and stalagmites, whicli have thickened through the dripping of 
endless ages, until they liave become like the pillars of some great 
temple. This, so far as I saw at the time, is the only entrance to 
a valley which lies basin-like at the foot of a range of hills. As a 
natural fort, this place would be impregnable ; a handful of men, to 
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use the liacknejecl phrase, could hold it against an army. 

Passing through Kota Tongkat, we went first to Kota Burong. I 
was rather disappointed with this cave, but it was well I saw it 
first and not last. It lies low, and consists of two or three 
long and wdde, comparatively low-roofed caverns, of great extent, 
but not imposing in appearance. The most striking feature about 
it was the enormous number of bats that swarmed in myriads? 
and the flutter of w’-hose wings made a noise like the distant sound 
of a water-fall ; indeed I mistook it for that at first, and expected 
to meet with a subterraneous river, but was soon disabused of 
that idea. We had about twenty torches, and the bats came 
fiiitteriiig ai'ound us so thickly, that I kept bobbing my head 
about perpetually to avoid their dashing against my face, but the 
marvel was that, although twm or three times one brushed my 
sleeve not once did collide. The air was so dense with them, 
that it seemed an utter impossibility to pass and repass amongst 
them without coming ill contact. 

We next inspected Kota G-laiiggi, which is situated higher up 
the cliffs. It is approached through a narrow entrance of some 
length, from wdiich one emerges into a fine, open, lofty cave, 
ivith a large opening in the face of the cliff. As this entrance 
brought us in at the hack of the cave, the first effect pro- 
duced on looking through the stupendous gloom which surrounded 
us to the distant yet dazzling light of this opening, \vas very fine, 
and this effect was enhanced by the eircurastance that about 
twenty of our company had reached the cave before us, and having 
seated themselves close to the opening, looked like so many 
pigmies, whose vsmall dark forms were throwm athwart the light 
with startling distinctness of outline, and served to give some idea 
of the vast proportions of the cavern. The appearance of this cave 
is not unlike that I have described on the Patuni, but much larger 
in its proportions ; from it, hoivever, branch off other caves of extra- 
ordinary height. Ascending a steep and slippery incline at an 
angle of about 60"'* or 70° by the aid of lioles chipped in the rock, a 
gallery is reached, on each side of wdiieh rises a lofty dome about one 
hundred feet high, and both narrow, one being only about fifteen feet 
wide at the bottom : one of these domes is lighted from ihe top by 
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three round holes ^Yhich are placed at regular intervals and give 
the roof almost the appearance of artificial construction, whilst the 
narrower one is lighted by a square hole near the top and looks 
like a gigantic belfry ; a third, rather wider, leads up, by a series 
of Cyclopean steps, to a narrow exit higher up the precipice, and 
from this we emerged, and hy the aid of a rattan cdimbed up and 
over an awkward lodge, and reached a jagged pinnacle four hun- 
dred feet high, with a sheer drop to the valley beneath. Erom this 
point we had a very fine view of the country and of distant moun- 
tains, by means of which I obtained some good bearings for future 
guidance. 

lietracing our steps, wo approached Kota Papan, whieli is really 
the great cave of the district. Our road lay through another 
part of Kota Tongkat, a series of dark and dangerous galleries, 
wdth dismal abysses of unknown depth, yawning at our feet ; along 
one of these we had to travel by a narrow ledge against an over- 
hanging wall to the right, whilst to the left one of these horrid 
gulphs was gaping to receive us in its maw, should we make a false 
step. At last \ve emerged from this ‘‘ hell’s gate,” and found our- 
selves under the entrance to Kota Pupan, but no one unacquainted 
with the locality would ever guess that there was a cave here at 
all, much less one of such gigantic proportions as this. An over- 
haughig ledge projects from the face of the cliif, and up to this we 
climbed by the aid of a rattan ladder. Eeaehing the ledge, we 
found an insignificant-looking entrance, with 310 appearance of 
depth or size. Stepping within, however, we were assailed by a 
blast of air which came rushing continuously from the interior 
with an amazing force and with a sound like the rumbling in a 
chimney on a windy night. Tl)is considerably disconcerted our 
torch-bearers, wdiose futile attempts to light their damars were 
accompanied by volleys of “ chelfikas. ” Having at last got our 
torches alight, began first to descend, then to ascend, then to 
descend and ascend again, wending our way between iminenso 
angular 3nasses of fallen stone, and groping and clambering with 
hands and feet over sliin-breaking ledges, until we found ourselves 
involved in a lahjrinih of passages. Selecting that on (lie 3‘ight, 
our guides led us into the great cave of K(^da Pfipan, 
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I do not know liow to describe it, language fails me, from the 
fact that there are no familiar objects to which I can liken' it. 
Perhaps the dome of St. Paul’s might serve to giv'e some idea of tho 
height and size, but the cave is polysided. It is lighted from a 
grotto-like opening in one of its sides about twenty feet above tho 
floor. This opening is backed by a screen of velvety-green foliage 
about thirty feet high, through which the sun’s rays scintillate from 
a wide opening above, so that the interior is illuminated chiefly by 
reflected light, a few small holes in the top of the dome just admit 
enough to prevent the roof being altogether lost in the gloom. The 
angles of this polygon are fluted and columnar and radiate at the 
capital, branch meeting branch, so that the dome is like the many- 
arched roof of the nave of some Gothic cathedral, whilst the drip- 
pings from the limestone have wrought themselves into combina- 
tions of stalactites of endless variety of form, and have decked this 
edifice of nature with more elaborate and fantastic ornamentation 
than all the genius of Gothic art could devise. 

There are no idols of man’s coiistruction, hut the floor of this na- 
tural temple is strewn with curious and weird-like forms. There 
is one huge block of stone about fifteen feet square which might 
represent the altar of an ancient race of giants ; there arc four 
or five upright stones like those of the Druids on Salisbury plains, 
three of which are placed symmetrically at the grotto-like opening, 
one at each side, and one in the middle, as if to guard the entrance : 
one could almost imagine they had been put there by design. 

I do not wonder that the superstitious Malays should have 
sought an explanation in the supernatural : according to them, 
this cave is the home of a great liantu, and the violent wind which 
met us at the entrance was the breath of the angry spirit opposing 
our intrusion. The petrified man referred to by the boatmen is 
simply a block of stone covered with drippings from the limestone 
till its shoulders arc smooth, but with no reseinblanco whatever to 
the human form divine ; the oven or furnace is like an oven, but it 
owes its form to the same cause ; the slag and the loaves of bread arc 
also the result of the same action, the slag consists, as one can see 
on breaking it, of small angular stones which have become rounded 
and cemented together by this process, and the mass really does 
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resemble the reluse of a furnace, whilst the loaves are merely larger 
isolated stones covered in the same fashion. Far in the recesses of 
another cavern winch branches oft this, or rather a part of the saino 
eavcro, but to roach which one must ascend a smooth plateau which 
rises from the lloor of the first, I found the flour and sugar secreted iji 
one of nature’s ciiphoards. Between two round columns or sta- 
lactites, each topped with a crown of lotus loaves as symmetrical 
as if they had grown in the usual manner, was imbedded a vein 
of decomposed felspar, which the popular imagination had con- 
verted into household stores. 

I shall not proceed further with this description lest I should 
tire your patience, I have not told you one half of what interested 
me, and I myself did not see half of the mysterious underground 
passages with which this cavern is again undermined. I lost 
myself in one of those labyrinths into which I had ventured 
alone, and wvandered about hopelessly for some time ; at one turn 
I came to a spot wliere four or five galleries met, and away in the 
distance at the far end of one of them I saw a light glimmering like 
a star from its other entrance. I thought of the story of Sinhad 
the Sailor” and got lost in a reverie, when I was rudely awakened from 
my dream by the shouts of some of the party who had come in search 
of me. I tried to take a sketch of the main cavern, craning mj 
neck to get a proper view of its roof, but I gave it up in despair. 
The breadth of this polyg on from side to side each way was ninety- 
three paces, and I should guess the height at about one hundred 
and fifty feet. I am sure a couple of days would not exhaust all 
the branches and subterraneous passages of this wonderful cave, 
but my time was limited, and I was reluctantly compelled to return. 

It wmuld not do, however, to pass away from these caves without 
reciting the legend of Kota Glanggi, as narrated to the company 
by one of the oldest men at the Icam^onqi as we rested oui'selves 
after our labours on a rock at the foot of Kota P^pan. In olden 
times there was a Eaja GrLAHaai who had a beautiful daughter, 
whom the son of liaja of Lepis had fallen desperately 

n love with. This son of Mem;bai?g got his father to open negocia- 
tions with Eaja Gia^ggi for the hand of his daughter. Eaja 
Glakggi was willing enough and consented, but the person of the 
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vsoii o£ Mekeanci was distasteful to tlie dauglder. In the meantime 
the son of Eilja IJsitl of Bera was out Imritiiig one day in the 
neighbourhood of Kota Q-langgi and accidentally got sight of the 
intended bride ; straightway his breast was fired with passion, and 
he with his attendants loitered about the neighbouring forest for 
days until he could see her again. Fortune favoured him, and being 
one of your bold wooers, he seized and carried her off by force. 
The young lady took kindly to her captor, and was eveiitually 
carried oif by him to his father’s court, after some unavailing ef- 
forts to gain Eaja G-UAjfCtGi’s consent to their union. Here they 
lived happily for a short time, until the rival lover, hearing oi: the 
abduction, got his father to appeal to Eaja Gtlakggi to have the 
girl restored, and as neither the daughter hex’self nor her bold win- 
ner would consent, a war ensued between Baja IIsul of Bora and 
Eaja GnAJS'CfuT, because Baja TJsul, like a sensible man , said that 
if the girl liked his son they were now married, and he did not see 
why he should go against his son for the sake of Baja Membakg-. 
The result was that seven of G-langgi’s best men got killed, and as 
he was not very warm on the subject o^ the abduction, seeing his 
daughter was pleased he resolved to get out of the embroilment as 
creditably as he could; accordingly, he wrote a letter to IhVja 
Membang of Lepis representing that it really was his affair and 
recommendiiig him to go to war with Baja Bera on his own 
account, and this, poor old BIembang did and was killed, whilst 
Glanggi and Usttl of Bera became reconciled, and the bride and 
bridegroom lived happily ever afterwards. I give you the story as it 
was told to me, without any attempt at improvement, and just as I 
took it down in my note-book. 

Hulu Eaitb, 

Interior of JPaliang^%^tli 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

"With III u shut 

SNAKE POISONS. 

Captain Douglas, e.n.e., H. M/s Kesicleut at S^Jiangor, lias just 
fiirnislied me with conclusive proof tlxat the oft-repeated dictum 
that the nervous system of a poison snake is proof against the 
specific action of its own poison” [Cassell N. H., voL 4, p. 40] is 
incorrect. He recently irritated a cobra until, in striking at the 
stick with which he was touching it, the snake mfiicted a well- 
maihed wound on its own hack. In ten minutes it teas dead. 

The same gentleman informs me that lie recently captured an 
o 2 Mo 2 )liagtis ela]:)s (hamadryad) measuring 18 feet 6 inches I To- 
i lerahiy large for a venomous snake, and that the most aggressive 

ofanyknowm. 

A prop os of snakes, residents would do well to provide them- 
selves wdth the remedy which Mr. Knaggs has discovered— perman- 
ganate of soda. There is unmistakable evidence that it has saved 
life. Internal doses of strong spirit should be administered every 
five minutes after the permanganate has been injected into the 
wound.' 

Any reader of this Journal who knows of a case of death from 
snake bite within the last twenty -five years (excepting the case of 
the Malay w^ho mistook a cobra for an eel and put his finger in it| 
mouth) wdll greatly oblige by communicating the facts to me. 

N. B. D. 

PYTHON’S 

The species of Python whose egg is the subject of illustration is 
known as py^/ma retmilatm from the beautiful diamond-shaped 

*Tiie three coloured plates presented ivifeh this Nmnbor of the Journal are the gUt of 
N. Esq., Fh. 
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reticulations wliicL. form its distinctive rnarlvs. Two others are 
described in popular natimil histories, viz. t—P. ■yeffiu8 and P. seho! ; 
a fourth variety found in Singapore and named P. being 

ignored. Tlie latter has a red in place of an olive ground, and, as 
only one example— that in the Leyden Museum — lias reached Eu- 
rope, specimens command a high value, fifteen or twenty dollars 
being readily given at the Baffles Museum, which possesses the 
only tivo caught during the last few years. 

The jrython retictilalus is frequently (and erroiieously) called a 
boa constriotor, all hoas being of American origin. All snakes of 
this species contradict the assertion in the Eiicyclopa\iia Britan- 
nica that reptile is known to hatch its eggs.” The egg from 
which this drawing was made was detached from a mass of about 
one hundred, cemented together by a glutinous substance. Around 
this mass the female snake coils herself. Cold-blooded as snakes 
are, its temperature on such occasions rises to 75^^ Falirenlieit, which 
is maintained for 56 days, when the young begin to emerge from 
the shell. The latter resembles tough parchment, and is elastic to 
the touch. All the eggs in the mass described were found to con- 
tain live snakes about 16 inches long. 

The Baffles Museum is indebted to the Maharaja of Johor for 
this interesting addition to its collection. 

N. B. D. 

ELYING LIZABD. 

This pretty little animal, of which a life-size illustration is given, 
abounds in ^Singapore, and is known as draco rolens. The sj^ecimen 
from which the drawing was made gave me a slight shock by 
missing its leap and plunging between my collar and neck, causing 
much momentary discomforture, until its long tail sticking out made 
a companion exclaim Why it^s only a lizard 1” 

Few natural histories give any particulars of this interesting 
reptile, which is capable of a considerable length o£ flight, if such 
it can be termed. The eggs are tiny little things about the size 
of peas, but I have never succeeded in obtaining an embryo, or 
sthu.iig a newly-hatched specimen. It may here he noted that no 
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species of lizard whatever is in any sense poisonons, while very 
few possess teeth sufficiently developed to inflict a wotiikI Spiders 
are, like snakes, great enemies of lizards, the usual proceeding being 
to catch tlie latter asleep and swiftly weave a web round its mouth, 
after which the spider bites the lizard on the lip causing speedy 
death.': 

Headers interested in natural history might furnish interesting 
information by keeping this animal in confinement. 

N, B. D. 

SINGAPOEE LOBSTER. 

This crustacean has not hitherto been figured or described, and, 
tliougli occasionally found in the Singapore markets, is by no 
means common. The illustration is exactly one-third of the na- 
tural size. 

K. B, D. 

FLOWERING BANANA. 

This is the most brilliantly flowering of the Mnsaceev, and is 
known to botanists as the musa coceinea, or pisang solo of tbe 
Malays. It has a triangular rose-coloured fruit, which is not 
eatable. Some fine examples may be seen in the public gardens, 
Singapore, near tbe orchid house, and it is rather surprising that so 
handsome and easily grown a plant has not found more favour 
amongst residents. 

The flower is figured in “ Choice Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves of 
Java” by Madame B. IIoola tax Nootkx, but the plate herewith 
was printed prior to the publication of that -work, and was, at ilio 
iiino, the only coloured plate of the plant wliich had appeared. 
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{Statement of EAJI IIAEOIfED ALL a MAHOi^rEPAN^ of 
Ababic Extraction, born in the Island of Hainan, 
China. -REfSAitDiNG Mahoaiedans tn China. 

; Q . 

], Haji IMahoaied Alt bin Yusuf, of tlit? eoinitry of Hainaii, Iuia^o 
hoard the following story from the old men of Hainan. 

Once, when liaja Tang-wang was King of China, lic Avas uneasy 
in Ids mind for a long time. One night ho dreamt tliat there existed 
Maliomedan ])Oop]e on either side of Chinn, who wore cdoths 
wrapped round tlioir lieads, and long coats down to their feet, and 
had tlieir Iices covered with hair : and that if he could bring those 
people to China, his mind would be at ease. Upon this, he sent a 
number of junks in search of the people of which he had dreamt, 
and brought them to China, giving them orders to live in different 
2 )arts of the country, such as Canton, Hu-nan, Yu-naii, Ilam-su, 
vSu-sim and ITainan. lYow, one of these Arabs bad a great many 
descendants, of whom I am one. In course of time, the race be- 
came scattered about the country, until a man named Sultan 
SuibiAN liecame King of Yu-nan. After this various disturbances 
arose in different parts, and since the death of Eaja Tano-wang 1 
can only partially remember what- took jilace. 

The custom among Mussulmen in China was that they were 
c<aUecl Hue-IiuA and wore iowcliangs like the Chinese ; but we con- 
tinued to wear the long coats of our ancestors. But now, bovrever, 
the custom has been changed by the Chinese as regards those long 
coats, and they have become the exclusive costume of great men, or 
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of people going to he mamed, nor can the;^" be worn hj the coni- 
snon peoi)le. 

Til our liabits of life, such as our way of eating, drinking, sit- 
ting, standing, (fee., we are like the Chinese, but differ a little in 
some things. The Chinese have the custom of nailing pieces of 
paper to their doors with the names of their idols (To Peh Kong) 
written on them. We, on our doors, write the name of God and 
his Prophet. 

It is easy to distinguish the Chinese from the Hue-line rice- 
shops. In the latter, the fowls and ducks exhibited for sale have 
all been killed by their throats being cut; while in the shops kept 
by the Chinese there is no mark of a knife on the bodies of the 
dried poultry. In their shops, too, there are many things contrary 
to the Moslem faith. 

In Hainan, there are only four mosques, as that is a small coun- 
try, but in the other provinces mosques are very numerous. TJie 
Koran is written in Arabic, interlined with a Chinese translation, 
and this practice is pursued in the other Arab books translated into 
Chinese. 

All the IlLie-IIue’s in China are of the Khanafi sect, and there 
are none of the Shafei. They speak Chinese and therefore few 
come to the Straits ; many however go on the Mecca pilgrimage. 

I have heard that, in the time of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, we were very powerful and were independent, hut 
the death of Eaja TAisra-WANG marked the commencement of the 
decline of Mahomedan power in China. 

The majority of us are rice-cultivators, cocoa-nut and 
(betel-nut) planters and gardeners. There are also amongst us 
many fishermen, but no large merchants. 

The foregoing is a short sketch of our position in China, 

I, Ilaji Mahomed Axr, can speak Hainan, Macao, Techow, anrl 
know a little Keh, but I cannot read or write more than a few 
characters. 


Singapore. May, 1882, 
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Iho following arc a lew notes wliicp I omitted to insert in iny 
paper on the Endaii and {Smubrong : — 


f 




EngUsh. 

Stone 

Eaiii 

Hiver 

Clouds 

Deer (Kijaiig) 
Hog 


Dog 


Bear 

White 

Heart 

Belly 

Cloth 

Heaclkerchief 
Baju, Trowsers 
Spear 

To fell treeKS 
Frahu 


Eautaug Kapur, 
Che-6t 
Pejur^'-' 

Sempeluh 
Toiigkat cliolco^"'' 
Bisaii seserong* 
Seniinigkor penyiku^*^ 
Minchor 
Ch%iiam^‘‘^ 

Pentol 
Isi dalam 

Mamhong paiijang 

Pornpoin 

Sapu tinggol 

Persok 

Pciiah^ii 

M^mantil 

Lopek 

Menekoii sompeliih 



To drink 
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Fantaiiij Knpvr. 

To lay by 

Betarolr^' 

To go 

Bejok^' 

Tired 

Berfijul 

Pinaiig 

Pengelat 

Hog 

Penyiku kotol’*^ 

Fire 

Pehangat 

Miisket-ball 

Buah clie-6t 

Oar 

Pemaub'*^ 

Axe 

Puting bepcninga 

Pm-da 

Permat 

To buy b 

Menyeleli 

The words marked only are different from those given in my 
former list (Journal No. 3, July, 1879, p. 113) the reniaindor being 
radically the same, and presenting merely differences of pronuncia- 
tion, or a change in the form of prefix. 

The word ^“^kabo’’ given in Loo-an’s list as the pantang kapuF’ 
equivalent for ‘Hired’’ seems to be another instance of the identity 
of the pantang kapur ” with the original Jakun dialect, “ kebok ” 
having that meaning amongst the Jakims of the Madek in their 
own dialect, 

D. F. A. HEEVEY. 


STONE FEOM BATU PAHAT. 


In a former paper, (^) I mentioned a tradition tliat stone %vas 
broiiglit from Batii Paliat to Malacca for tlie construction of the 

(^) Journal No. 8, Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
December; 1881, p. 93 (Note 2). 
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iortrt'ss tliere, Liit expi'essecl a doubt as to its trusiwortlntiess, 
tiiere beiii^' plenty of good Htoue lying much nearer to Inmd than 
Batii Faliat, tlic cutting of wliicb is also attributed by <aTiot]ier 
mulition to the Siamese. 

This view is eonlirinod ]y the account given in IIaffeks' “ Trans- 
iation of a IMalay Mannscript ” (Journal Xo. J, Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, December, 1879, p. 1 4) which runs an 

ibilo'WB — . . 

“ As soon as the letters arrived at Alalacca from tlie Riga of Goa, 
■* th(; Portugnese who w'ere in Alai acca ordered sucli of the people as 
" had remained there to bring iron-stones for tlie fort from Kwfda 
‘'Linggi,(*) Pillau lJpe]i,(®) lUtu Bras,('’*) Pdiau Jasv.i (a small 
“Msland near Alalacca), from Tel uk Alas, (*■) from JAVm Pringgi,(''') 
"'from Pulaii Burong,(^^) and from the country in the interior of 

Alalacca; and the price the Portugnese paid for them vans at the 
‘'rate of thirty dollars per Inmdrod stones of large, and twenty 
‘'dollars per hundred stones of small size. For the eggs which 

th<‘y used in their mortar, the Portuguese paid at the rate of a 
“ yr/r;n/ hJi(/rn (new coin) (") for each. For lime (Jcdpiir) they 

( * ) N. AV. boundary of Afalacca. Formerly there was a fort here, 
at wliich Xewbold was stationed for some time ; the LNdice Station 
which has taken its place is a little nearer the mouth of the river. 

(®) Tliis was originally part of the town, and occujiietl at the 
time Albuqueuque took Alalacca, by nine thousand Javanese tin- 
der a chief named Uterruiti Eaja, who made overtures to Albu- 
qi'KKQXie to protect himself in case of the latter’s sueooss. A. cen- 
tury ago the island was only a pistol-shot from the shore, and 
twenty or thirty years ago the shore at Limhongan opposite ex- 
truded a (piarter of a mile further to sea than it does m>w. There 
are three kremais on the island still visited by the natives, of 
which one is the tomb of a Javanese. 

(■^) The site of ibis I cannot ascertain, but tlio rock is said to be 
white and of a friable character. 

(^) About 7 miles South of Alalacca, said to derive its name from 
guld once found in the sand of the sea-shoro. 

(A) Tijis should probably be Saub Pringgi/’ wliere the Portu- 
guese anchored ; it is a rock not far from Tcluk Alas. 

(®) This is a small islet not far from the preceding. 

(G Value 2 1 cents. 
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paid fifteeu dolOirs for a kdyan ; ( ^ ) and the coolies employed 
‘‘ digging away the hill were paid at the rate of lialf-a-dollar each 
*' for one day^s work. During thirty-six years three months and 
'"ffoiirteeii days the. Portuguese . were employed in tlie constriictioo 
the and tlieiv it was completed.’’' 

;d. .f; a. heevey. 


(\) About 2.i tons. 


PADANG BRAHRANG ESTATE, LANKAT, SUMATRA. 

Bain fall for Six Months from Ist Januanj io 80 th June. 
(Furnished hy A. B. Thompson. Esq.) 


MISCKLIiANKOrS sotm. 
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GENERAL MEETING 

OF THF. 

STRAIT S B RANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE ■ 

■' exchange' rooms. 


AV RDX ESBAY, ;21st YEBEFAR Y. 


P.IIESENT : 

'll. IhEOER. Esquire, LL.B., Yiee-'Prc.shlenL iu ilr Chau'. 
The llon’ble A. M. SjviXNUHq acting as NGr/v7//;7/ 

iuiwix Koek:, Esquire, Emiomrii Trrifs^uacr. 

Dr. C. TuKiuxG. ConncJhr. 
arul tlie iollowiiig amoiig otlieiYvIem'bers :~ 

Col. S. DrxLOp, H.A. " ■ ■ 

N. B. Dexxys, Esquire, Pli. D. 
lira 0 Bexxts, Esquire., 

Bexxett Fell. Esquire. 

C. Drx LOP, Esquire. 

J. F. JoAQriAi, Esquire. 

E. C. I-Till, Esquire. 

E. Cf. Behxaud, Esquij*o. 

E. B. Daklaiaxx, Esquire. 

O. Ml'HBA', Esquire. 

IL L. Noeoxha, Esquire. 

In CHI BEoiiaaied Said. 

The names of the following gentlomeu provisioually eleeterl hy 
the Coumul to he i^reinhers of the Society sijjco ilie last annual 
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meeting were circulated and approved ; — 

H. A. Tiiompsoji?-, Esquire. 

^rousieiir J. E. de la Ceotx. 

T. ITaxcock IIax^giitox, Esquire, 
n. BA•^^PFYLT)E, Esquire. 

Yn^yK IIattox, Esquire, 

E. Lkmiuuere, Esquire, . 

The Honorary Secretary read tlie Annual llcport oF the Council 
forl8S2, 

Hie Houoi'ary Treasure.]' read his xlniiiial Eeport. 

The eleetioUj by ballot, of Officers for the year 1S83 was then 
proceeded with, the result being as follows ; — 

The Hon blc C, J. Tbvixg, c.m.g., Fresideni. 

The Ilon’ble A. At. Skixxer, Yice->Fresideni, Bhiffcipore, 
D. Logax, Esquire, VIee-Presideuf, Feuauq. 

W. E. i\[AxwELL, Esquire, Hovorar/f Sf’crrfar/f. 

Edwin Koeic, Esquire, YTintorayif Tryasuryr. 

The Tlon’ble James GrUAiiAAr, \ 
jN. E. Dennys, Esquire, Ph. D., j 
Cir. Treeing, Esquire, I Yoiuicillon^. 

A. Duff, Esquire, \ 

H. L. jSToiiONiiA, Esquire, j 

The Chairman, referring specially to the duties of Honorary 
Secretary as being those of most consequence to tlie Society’s wel- 
fare, regretted that Atr. AV . E. Maxwell, whose election lie had 
just had mueli pleasure in announcing to the meeting, had not yet 
returned to the Colony, 

He believed, however, that Mr, I^Faxavell xvoiild shortly arrive ; 
and it was hoped that he would thou undertake the office, to which 
this meeting liad unanimously- elected him, with the same readiness 
with which ho had so frequently contributed to onr Journals. In 
tlie interval, he was authorised to state that Air. Skinner, wlio 
liad been acting as Honorary Secretary since Mr. Swetteniiam’s 
absence, would kindly continue to carry on the work. 

The meeting was (dosed with a cordial vote of tluinks to the 
Chairman, 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 

COUNCIL 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOE THE ATSAR 1882. 


The Council of tlie Straits Asiatic Society, in re|u>r!i!V^ upon 
the Proceedings for the year 1S82, hare ti> present- to the 
members a satisfactory aeconrit of the Society’s ii nances, of the 
piddicatioa of its Journal, and of the growth of its Library ; and 
have to congratulate the members upon eritermg into the soxamth 
year of the Society’s existence with so much that is encouraging 
for the fiitiire. 

The Juno number of the Journal appeared early in September, 
and was an unusually full Journal, comprising 171. pages in all. As 
it included every MS. received by the Society up the end of 
August, there has naturally been experienced some diOlcufty and 
delay in bringing out the December number, wbicli i.s, for the sa,im‘ 
reason also, a sliort one. It is now in the printer's hands. 

This Journal will contain some further interesting particulars <d; 
the interior of the Peninsula by IMr. W. Cawerox, who has uiadt* 
prolonged journeys of the most enterprising c!ia,racter. some ol 
them in regions hitherto unexplored. Tracings of his routes have 
been purchased by the Society, partly with a view to a new edition 
of its map, which seems likely to be required hoiovo long ; it 
lithographing macdiiiie is also to be procured from England, and. 
will be of use for this among other purposes. 
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The rollowiiii^* wliicli have been i*eeei\'ed and adjusted, 

show the nett result of the Society's venture in printing ainl 
[)uljlisliing this map ; and it. will be seen that-, notwithstanding the 
fact tluit the ultimate cost (£167) of the TOO copies much exceeded 
M\\ Staxpoud’s original estimate, yet the Society’s outlay is 
already very nearly recouped, and 101 copies remain ou liaud for 
sale - 

Sale of Maps in ISSl, Straits Settlements,. ..fjiTBo.UO 
Do. in 1882, do., ... 61.50 

Do. in London, ... 156.91 

ibsi. ^rodAd 

.hdy 5, Paid air. Stanford, 8527.47 

Proceeds of sale of Maps 
returned by Mr. Stanford, £20. 9/ 156.0 1 

Deer, 20, Paid Mr. Stanford, 210.98 

$895.36 

in hand on ist ( 50 copies in Straits, @$3™$150 
Jany.. 1SS3, ( 51 do in London, @12/~ 153 

Value of copies ill hand, ... $303 


The Society’s aid has lecently l)eeii solicited hy the Govern- 
ment in getting together information for a text book of Geogra- 
pliy, ivitlioiit which, the map is of comparatively little* use in our 
schools. The matter will be one for our successors to deal with 
finally in the present year. But it will not be out of jilace for us 
here to repeat what was said in our predecessors’ Eeport: — 

This tracing will be of most service when it induces those who 
“ travel to furnish corrections and additions as our knowledge of 
“ the country extends. Probably not one-tenth part of the Penin- 
‘‘ siila lias, even at the present time, been traversed by Europeans, 
and it becomes clear from the Geographical Notes, printed in each 
“ successive Journal, that if the Peninsula’s Geography is ever to 
be really known, explorations are required on a more compreben- 
sive scale than can be looked for in the occasional journals of 
“ district officers.” 
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XlilSVXh LVLPUKT, 


.Some paiiH liave been taken thi.s year, for wliieb tlie Society is 
particularly indebted to tlie Yiee-Fresident, to get in order and to 
catalogue our L»:rowing Library of excbangcs, and also li) obtain 
iiiL.siiig copie.s, c^'c , d:c. An agent (Mes^srs. Koehler of Leipzig) 
lias abso been appointed for Germany, in addition j^Iesisivo 
Trl'bxer in London and Mestsrs. Ekxest Leroux & Co. in Paris. 

The Council luis iclt itself jnstiiied, in of tin* largo baiaiiccj 
of ill liaiidj in reducing tlie annual wnbsci-iplioii bn- members 

from to ^5. 

The Council now resigning office has, the course of the year, 
been weakened by the departure of its President, its Vice-President 
for Penang, and its Honorary Secretary, and also of one of its 
Coimcillors ; but it has been enabled to hold its meetings owing to 
the finornin 0 / tlivi^e oJJicen< now allowed under tlic amended Rule 
12, passed at tlie last annual general meeting. The duties of 
Honorary Secretary hare, since Mr. SwETiExn.i^r loft the Settle- 
ment, been undertaken by one of the Councillors (Mr. Sktnxer). 

The. number of new members elected during 18s2 was G, exclu- 
sive of the 5 members elected at the last aiinual meeting in 
January, 1S82. 

The total niimljer is now as follows : — ■ 

Honorary Members, 7 

Ordinary Members, lOd 


•: 0 


THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Ill Hubmitfcing my Annual Report to tlie Members of this 
Bocietj, I have miicli pleasure in being able to speak of continued 
prosperity. 

On the 1st .January, 1882, there was a balance of §797.65 in my 
hands. The Receipts fox' the year 1882 amounted to $852.70 
and the expenditure to §711.28, shewing a Balance of §111.12 to 
the good, making the Society’s Credit Balance at the Bank §939.07 
in all. This amount is made up as follows : — 

Amount deposited in the Bank for one year at 

5 % per annum, ... ... ... §900.00 

In Bank, ... ... ... ... 35.67 

In Hand, ... ... ... ... 3.40 

§939.07 

On the 31st December, 1882, the outstanding subscriptions were 
as follows : — 

For 1879, ... ... ... ... §6.00 

„ 1880, ... ... ... ... 6.00 

„ 1881, ... ... ... ... 6.00 

,,1882, .... ■■ .. .... ,47.33 

165.33 

The interest due on the Bank deposits is §41.22, and, after 
deducting the sum of §13.10 paid for Clerk’s salary and other dis- 
bursements for December, 1882, there will be a balance to the 
credit of the Society of §1,032.52. 

With reference to the outstanding subscriptions, the sum of 
§35.33 may be considered as good, ‘and the remainder as doubtful 
debts. 

EDWIK KOEK, 

Ho n ora rjf Treasurer. 

Shigapore. ifh Janimnj. 1888 . 
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JOURNAL 

( from 2i)(h April to 'loth 1^72 ) 

wiiiiLV o:n A Titir ntoAi 

SlllAWAK TO IE 11 1, 

0.\ THE ^^ORTH-WEST COAST OF BORNEO 
IN THE BEENEI TEEHITOEY. 

hr¥ ^ 

PEIL 29l/iy 1872. — Having- liad a passage oilered mo 

by C in his steamer the Bertha^ a small era it 

seventy feet long, lifty-five tons burthen, of ten (nomi- 
nal ) horse-power, I gladly availed myself of his Iciiid 
^V’ invitation, especially as he was hound for Meri in 
the Brunei territory, touching at some of the Sarawak coast stations. 

Left Sarawak at 7 a.m., steamed clown to Finding, and break- 
fasted with BI , the Vice-Consul at Tairnli Piiteh. Wo gut out 

of the Sarawak river at the Bluaratebas entrance soon after 9 a.m., 
and cleared Tanjong Poe at noon. I see the hill ha^s been cleared 
here for the light-house, wdiicli is in course of construction. 

20th April . — At daylight offSirik. The neap tides prevented our 
entering one of the Eejang entrances to visit Bruit, so we stood off 
along the coast for Oya. Weather very fine, but extremely hot. At 
5 p.M. we passed the steamer Sri Sarawah from Biiitulu bound to 
Kuching. Entered the Oya river at 6.30 f.th. This river has a 
bar %vith nine feet on it at high water. At 8 p.ai. wc were anchored 

off the jetty of the Oya Trading Company, where wo met W 

awaiting us. 
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HaJIIWAK. AliiJlii. 


I.s7 3%. -The Kewideiit De C came uvei* tu call on lut* in iho 

moni’uit'-, and I walked round with him to see Ike new bniidings 
w'hlrh are }>ci ng erected. I found Ova improYod since I last visited 

it. d'ko new Court House lias been built and I attended Be C 

holding; Coind intlie afternooin W and C liave ivnx 

their stores u] 3 , and tlie engines iii working order i or , sago- washing. 
Tlicy s])eak very hop>etully of their prospects if iliey can only once 
get fairlj' started, but their diflieidties are great in opening in such 
a new place as Oya, De C dined with us in the evening. 

'hid Maij . — Lett Oya at 3 e.M. Weatlier fearfully liot, witli a, 
liglit hrec7.e. Steered North for Biutulu. 

:3>-d Ihnj , — Still steering for Biutulu. uniking a slow passage, 
wind and tide against us : the heat intense. Reached Biutulu at 

l.dO p.^r.J and found H i n the Fort. 1 walked t hrongh the hazaar 

with S .which I found had eotisiderahly CNLteiided, hut was in.)t 

so dean and smart as when I last visited tins place. I Ibiiud my 
friends (xalkax and Paiigerau Buktak still alive and well. 

The conversation at niglit turned on Brunei and Borneo pcdiiics. 
Orders have been given to clem* Kiduruug point for a iightdiouse. 
ami it is lioped a settlement will be formed here, but I question 
if it will ever eonie to anything. Where is tlie trade to eoiue 
from *? '■ 

■Uh Mtuf , — We \\ere delayed getting away till 3, MO r.vi.. C 

having a ease hi the Malay Court against a man named Brruo it 
Eiiio. whieli cost a great deal of wrangling and disputing. 

We left witli tiie ebb tide in a squall of wind ami rain, and 
iiearl}^ came to grief on the bar at the mo iitli of the river, tlierc 

being only live feet of water. I can see very Avell C is not 

much of a skipjjer. 

Sailed a X.E. course, eiijo 3 md a tine evening with a strong breeze, 
which, however, died down at sunset. 

oiJi Mat /. — Passed Soubise mountain and later a high moiintaiu 
could lie perceived in the interior, tlie name of which 1 could not 
learn. The weather very tine, but the Iieat intense. The coast- 
line hilly, covered with jungle, with what appears to be liinesloiic 
cdiffs oeeasioualiy showhig. 

We made the mouth of tlie Mcri river ;it d p.m., and not 
knowing lliu chaunel grounded, event luiliy aiichui'ing in two 
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fathoms. C nnd inyeelf amused ourselves walking on tlie 

sandy coast. "We returned on board after dark in a boat from 
the l^Ieri village bearing a deputation headed bv the elrlef trader 
Awang Ba'dau. 

After ilinnor, a long conversation was carried on. whicli lasted 
till well into the night, the chief topic 1)eing trade. The Awnng 
stated that the Sultan’s Otficers bearing Ins chop had already ]>eon 
doAvn the coast giving notice that no oppression Avonld lie allowed, 
and that only the fair and lawful taxes avo ill d be allowed to be 
collected. This is the tirst-fruit of the treaty between Brunei and 
.Sarawak, and shows that llie Sultan's territory is not in such a 
stale of anarchy ns is generally supposed. Oyow A bit, the, Kavan 
Cliief who was at Bintulii. was spoken of as a bad cliaracter. 

The AAvang stated that tAvo Chinese had proceeded up the Ba- 
ram river, leaving two others in thoir p rah n at ^feri. Everything 
reported (piiet up the Barain. The Awang iindeviook to look for 
cinnabar, saying be Avas sure it Avas to be found in the interior of 
the Baram. He seemed afraid of compromising himself Avith the 
Multan, but C told him thc're wa.s nothing to he afraid of. 

The Awang linally stated he Avoiild proceed to Kuching in the 
Bertha, if we would give him a passage : he seems a perfectly civi- 
lised Malay, and told us he had ])eeu twenty-seven times to Singa- 
pore. but only once to Sarawak, /. e., Kuching. 

The Malays Avho accompanied the Awang told ns almost any- 
thing might 1)6 found in the Baram, and mentioned cinnabar, earth 
oil, birds’ nests, gutta, gold, diamonds, in fact everything that is to 
1)0 met Avith in Sarawak. The rice crop in the Barain had failed, 
and rice is noAv selling at high prices; there is eA^erv chance of a 
fanvine lireaking out. 

We Avere told that the point we had Ava,lked out to in the 
evening Avas Tanjong Ihaili, the rock facing Avhich we found to 
rise about fifty or sixty feet from the AAmter's edge, and composed 
of what seemed to me to be sandstone. 

(h// JA/y. — At S A. 'SI. tried to enter the Meri river ; we experi- 
enced much difficulty in finding the ehanueh owing to the numerous 
sand-banks, and AA^e found only feet of Avater to get in on. The 
southern bank of the river slopes back to a low range of bills, tlie 
lower portion of which seems admirably suited for gardens. On the 
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oppoBite ])rink an extengive plain extends to the sea, and, I should 
t hink, to the iiortlnvarcl as far as the Barain ri?er, the mouth of 
vvliieh is visible from the sea^shore here. AVe anchored off Meri 
village, which bears a similar appearance to other Malay villages on 
tlie const. 

Meri villngc consists of ten houses, and is under Orang Kaya 
Setia Eaja. I landed on the right bank of the river, accompanied 
oiilylij my ].>oy, and crossing over the plain to the sea, batiied and 

spent some time in strolling about, 0 being bus}' with the 

steaDicr. I found the natives quiet and oldiging, and I felt just 
as much at home liere as if I had been at Oya. The villagers 
appear to keep a good many ]“>iiftaloes, I counted as many as fifty 
liead.": 

In the evening an old Brunei Chief came on board and said it vnis 
all 'U|> with the Ibnuiei people, as the Chinese had got into ilm 
Barain and wore giving the Kayans BdO per pikiil for gutta, while 
they laid been paying a lower price. It is very evidemt that, if the 
Chinese obtain a footing in this river and come into direct contact 
with the Kayans, the Ibmnei dealers' occupation is gone. 

The two Chinese who were in the village paid ns a visit. They 
belonged, they said, to Sarawak, and were awaiting t]K‘ return of two 
friends from the Barain who liad gone trading in the eoinpmiy of 
some Brunei men ; tliese Chinese seemed quite contented and satis- 
tied with Meri. 

I gathered from the conversation at night that ^^leri village, 
wliei’e we were, was only the Malay Kampong, the Milanos were to 
lie found only a clay’s pull up the river. The entire population 
— Malays and Milanos — in the Meri river was estimated at 1,000 
souls. 

There was formerly a Milano village below the present one of 
IVferi, the ])osts of which attracted my attention as we ascended 
the river, ddiis village was abandoned in time.s gone by, as the 
natives were so harassed and ravaged by Dayaks and Kayans, that 
they h:id to move their quarter.s, and they are now scali ered over 
the different rivers in the neighhourhood. 

Cur Nakodalfs son and his nephew had just returned from 

Ibamei, and gave C and myself some curious informatirm as to 

the iminorality prevailing in the Brunei capita.]. 
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If ill Mai/. — Up early and enjoyed a delightful bath in ilie sea 
with a walk on the sands. 

The Orang Kaya o£ Gamun — the lieadman of the village round 
Baili Point whicli bears the same name as the bay, namely, Luak — 
came on board. He spoke of the village as extensive, the anchor- 
age being good for jirahus, sheltering them from the H.E. monsoon. 

The Orang Kaya not being a Brunei man complained of the 
exactions of Paageran Moiia^ied Alam, to whom the village had 
to pay eighty catties per annum per man. 

I learnt to-day that Meri and Sibuti are the property of Pange- 
ran A.nak Chuclui (called Pangcran Muda in Brunei ) and Pan- 
gh*an Mohamed ALA:^f ; the former claims 87, and the latter 107 
doors. The population may be estimated at 1,250 souls. 

Nyah to Suai inclusive is the property of Pangeran Pemaxchatt ; 
population 500, Suai to Kidurong belongs to the Sultan. 

Bliat, on the other side of the Baram, belongs to Pangeran 
PE.\rAXC.KAir ; population 1.500. The Bliat river hows so close to 
that of Baram that boats can he pulled across and cargoes tran- 
shipped. Bliat may, therefore, become a better station than Meri. 

The Baram population may be estimated at about 80,-000, under 
four or five independent Chiefs. The Malays assure me that this 
river is safe for trading purposes from its mouth to its source. If 
this is correct, the Baram is not in such a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion as the Sarawak people would lead us to expect. 

To-day 1 had to hear an argument between C and the Brunei 

people as to tlie relative merits and demerits of the Sarawak and 
Brunei Grovernments. Awang Badan and Tuan Panjaxo defended 

Brunei, and C took up the cudgels for Sarawak. 

The former said : ‘‘ Look how the Sarawak people are fined for the 
** slightest ofence, which fine goes to the Government, while here, 
“ except the seraJi, \Ye rarely fine people, unless it is for some 
grave ofienee, and then the fine goes to the injured party.” 

In reply to this C said ; Your rule is even worse than 

nth, which is bad enough. ITo'w about that case where Panglima 
Baling — the headmau of a village — had to pay Pangeran Anak 
Chtu-hu 20 pikuls of gums ; not having those, he borrowed them 
“ from yon, Aw'ang Badax, and he has to pay you sixty pikuls of 
“ gutta value about ?J2,100. Ton, Aw^ang Badan. who are a 
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wealtliy Brunei man, pay notBing, while Panglima Bali^^o ( who 
does not belong to Brunei ) and his people have to pay. You get 
three pikuls of giitta for one piknl of gums, that is to say, sixty 
pikuls of giitta for §1,500, which gutta is worth S2.h00, and this 
way of dealing you call trading, for this is not an unexceptional 
case, but of constant occurrence. 

The above-quoted case originated whilst Pangeran Anak Cluiehu 
( whose property the Meri district is ) was proceeding from Sarawak 
to Brunei in his schooner. Meeting with head- winds, he brought up 
ill the I^Feri river, and, finding this a good opportunity for replen- 
isliing Ills excliequcr, levied the above tax. The Pangoran carried 
away plunder from the unfortunate natives to the extent of §9,000. 
leaving the population so deeply in debt that it will take them 
years to recover themselves, 

2lay. — Trading seems slow work in these parts, as C 

had great difficulty in getting his friends to come to terms, and it 
was not till he got up steam and showed that he was in eaiaiest in 
what lie had said that the traders began to make up their minds to 
commence business. 

Having settled his affiiirs. and got up steam, w'e commenced 
working* our way downstream, and at about 1 i\m\ were out at sea 
steaming S. W, wdtli a light breeze, but the weather intensely hot. 

The Brunei people say that, in former times, their profits, when tra- 
dingin the Baram river, sometimes reached 40D ^ler cent., but this 
has been reduced by competition to 100 per cent., and, as the tra- 
ders borrow their money at Brunei at from 2 to 3 per cent, per 
inen>sem, and in trading with the Kayans have to make advanc'os for 
the produce, which it takes, in many instances, twelve montlis to 
come to hand, they cannot be said to be such large gainers ]>y tins 
apparently large prof t. considering the risk run. 

The Kayans in the Baram appear, from all I can learn, to be very 
unsophisticated in matters of trade, and their ignoram^e ami sim- 
plicity are taken advantage of by n lot of hFalays for their own 
ends, who cheat and swindle these aborigines to their heart's 
content. The Malays, however, all tell the same story, namely, that 
is it eaat/ to liumlug the Kayans, but dangerous to huJhj them : they 
barely acknowledge the rule of the Sultan, if tliey do so at all. 
whicli appears very doubtfuL 
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The U]>per-rl\'ei' Kaviiiii^ arc jealous ol* their breihreu lower dowu 
wufkiug while birds’ nests, and they consider it infra dltj, to work 
the interior ([iialitv, which is all they have. The ]>irds’ nests may 
he estimated at about fifty pikuls per amuim, which at ?20U ])er 
pikul would give !;? 10.000. 

The Oraiig Kay a of the upper-river Kayans is known by the 
name of Puaxg IsTbut, and can command about 5.,000 fighting men. 

Thngir is a tributary of the Baram, running to the head of 
the Bintulii. There are now ten Chinese settled here who have 
opened a ])azaar. These traders are from Biiitulu. Having gone 
overland, tliey have,, by competition and combination, pushed out 
the Brunei dealers. 

A rough estimate of the population between Bintulu and Ba- 
rain may betaken as follows; — 

Meri district. ... ... 1,0U0 

Jibuti ... ... 250 

-Nyali ... ... 350 

Bum ... ... 150 

say, 2,000 in all. 

The Kayaii Chief of Tinjir, Tim along by name, appears to be 
more or less enlightened ; he flics his own flag, erected on a regu- 
lar staff, affects looking-glasses, and encourages Chinese settlers. 
He commands about 1,000 fighting men. 

A Ivayan Chief, Oyow Auit, has asked permission to settle in Bin- 
tulu, and he has moved and fixed his residence at Seping, at the 
head of the Bintulu, about eight hours’ march from TiMAiiONG’s 
house on the Tinjir. Repoi't says that this movement has been 
brought about in a measure to avoid payment of a debt of §800 
due to a Brunei Chinaman, 

The headman at Meri confirmed what we had heard before, that 
cinnabar is supposed to exist in the interior of the Baram. 

We made very slow progress to-day; wind failed us, and we could 
3nakc no use of our sail ; the engines were out of order. 

dih — Off Balignian in the morning at 6 a.m. ; weather very 

hot. At 3 p.Ai. we w'crc off Muka, and off the mouth of the Oya 
river about sunset, just too late to cross the bar; we, therefore, lay 
off all night. 


iO//i M(fij,~~~Got np >stei.uu at tlaylight aiul crossed llie bar, 
reacliiiig the Ova Trading Company's Wharf about 8 iMade 

my arrangemcBts for proceeding to Muka on Suiulay. Li the 
evening Pangeraii Abu Batcae came to call, and we had suiuo 
talk about Meri and Brunei. 

li/A Mai /. — W off eanly thm inondiig in the Beriha. up 

river to collect sago. I remained quiet all day, ]>reparing to start 
to-morrow for Muka. 

VlUi J/r/y. — Left Oyatliis morning at 10 a.m. for 3iuka, walking 
along the sea-shore. I had good walking, the sands ]>eing dry and 
finiij but the licat and glare were very great. 

I had several small streams to cross, and, being unable to swim, 
and there lieing no bridges, I had to float over one stream after 
another by means of hatemgs or trunks of trees, 

The iirst stream tlms crossed -was Ecniitus. There were no inhab- 
itants here; then came Buln also uninhabited; the Penat with a 
small village of about 100 souls; then Judan with 400 or 500; Petian 
uninhabited; and Petaiiak with 500 or 000. These villages are all 
np-streamj and there are iio hahitations near the sea wdjere I crossed. 

My legs and face were very much scorched, and I was very glad 
to reach Muka, which I did at about 3 p.m,, after having been 
thoroughly w^edted to the skin by a thunder-storm. I called on 

H of the Borneo Company, where I met F from Tigora, 

who was here on business ; fi-oni thence I w’ent on to the fort, 

where I found De C and E . The former is now the 

Eesident vice B , wiio is promoted to Saraw^ak. E- is only 

here now for the purpose of coaching ’’ De C in his new 

duties. 

14/7(5 May . — Walked over to the Borneo Company's works and 

saw N . The company talk about extending their operations, 

and an engine will soon be at work here* 

I went lip the Tilian river to-day wnth E . Sago is actively 

worked in this small stream ; houses, on both sides, full of sago. 
Men, women and children find ample employment. At the same 
time the stench was almost overpow’ering. 

Some Sea-Dayaks from up-river to see E . They have a 

grievance, or a hwhara^ wduch 'will be looked into to-morrow. 
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Do C tol<i me to-day tliat a young male n(la,s\ tsliot l^y him uii 

ilie PadajA rivei*, iii the North of Borneo, eight feet km 

inches across the span, height four feet seven incliCvS, and acros-s 
Ihc i’ace thirteen inclics. 

lofk JLij /. — The vSea-Dayak eomplaini was goiu' inio fo-dav 

l»y E . It resolved itself into a rcapicsi on the part of those 

spoiled ehihlren of nature'’ that tliey might obtain a head. 

Tt seems that one of their relatives had died, and, therefore, tlu'v 
wanted adiead. Some one liad told them that a head belonging to 
one of the Laiuin pirates killed off Biiitiilii was available there, and 

tht\Y wanted permission from the Resident to go ami iind it. E 

talked them over and sent them all liome again. Had ho granted 
tlic permission tliey asked, the whole story might have been a 
myth, and instead of proceeding to Bintuln to look for an old 
smoke-dried skull, they might very quietly have pi(*,ked up a fresl] 
liead witliout the owner's knowle<lge or consent — a little game 
these people are fond of playing among themselves. 

lijth iliV///. — Made arrangements to leave for Oya to-day. E 

tells me that there are some nine IMilano up the Muka 

river, and three uj) the Tiliaii, all working sago. Tlioir united popu- 
lations may amount to about 5,000 or 0,000, while at Oya tliere 
may he nine or ten kampon//s with a popiilafion of o.OOO or 0,000. 

At the head- waters of the Muka and Oya rivers some Sea-Dayaks 
have settled. On the Oya river are three Chiefs with a following 
of perhaps 100 fighting men ; on the Muka there are four Chiefs 
with perhaps the same following. These Dayaks have come in from 
the Eejang and Kano wit rivers, thei^e being a great tendency on 
the part of the people of these rivers to settle in Muka and Oya. 

E , in answer to some questions of iniue, such as, whether 

women are allowed by the Milaiios to take part in religious cere- 
monies, whether they sell their children, and whether there is any 
record of cannibalism having been practised in this part of the 
country or not within the memory of the present generation, very 
kindly gave me the following information : — 

“ The Milanos have no established I’eliglou of their own, 
thougli there is no doubt that tlicy acknowledge and believe in 

[This is the largest ever heard of if the figures are correct. — En. ] 
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■■ (Uic 8u|)ri‘nic Ijt'iiig and give idoi the minie iiauu' ud the Maho- 
'■ ir.edare'n — ‘Ailali taala.* They seldom appeal to him, howcvci’, 
•* m llieiv troubles, aiui rely rather upon the potvor of u 

•• whom tliey propitiate in time u£ sickness hy letting 

•• nuns an.'] iVasling. It is generally tiie practice, ai'ter a ieasl 
- f Iviiid, to place n portion of the viands in tin* jinigle. at a 
“• trmrc from honse where the prayer-meethig has taken pi 
lure away the evii-sp)ij'it whif.'li is troiilding tlic house. 

■' Soivery in this part of the country is chiefly practised ]>v 

■ vvouien, arnl tliC older and uglier tliey^ are the greater is s 
f posed/ to .he/tlieir knowledge of tlic-art ;..ineii who 'practise t 
’ tricks are called mana}i(js. 

Milanos and Dayaks have the stianigest possi^^^ nffection for 
' their ehihlreji. it being eonsidered a disgrace for aisy woman to 
' clhldless : so strong is this aflection among the llilanos 

• ihey will readily part wdtli a child in order to Ijctter its eo 
‘ tion, ami money never passes on stieli occasions. IVopIe 

■ often tliiis ad(;pt tlie chihlren of others poorer tlmn tlicm.^eivt's 
“not with any idea of uaxldrig slaves of them, but sliowitig them 
‘ the same ahection tliat they would do were tliey their (jwn. 

‘‘ Human, saeriliees were eonunoii among the 3liianos previ- 
' ous to die cessiuu of tlie country to Sir JA^rK.s Brook in At Iteja 

• village, n youug virgin wms burled alive under the main-post 
’ a house, and it was nut nt all an uncoininou practice, when 
’ Ora ng Kay a died, to sacritice from li) to 1:2 of his slave.s 
' bury rliem with him, toe poor wrcfcclies receiving a sukmn ad 

moiiiiioii to tend well upoa their master in tlie new world. 

Thar cannibalism was once prevalent in Borneo may 
“• a. fact from tlie traces of it which arc still seen existing. 

Dayak and Milano trilies, in many parts of the country, it is the 
practice still to cut up and consume the raw heart of ’“a 
“ killed in battle, under the idea that the parhikers will in time 
become braver.^'^^ The way in which they establish a brotherhood 
'■ between people of ditlerent tribes, viz., by pmneturing the arms 
and each imbibing a portion of the blood, points also to 
‘‘ fact of such piraelices of cannibalism having been anything but 
uncommon in the country. 


[A hiimilor praetdeo prevailn amongst the ChineBc in China, the liver being 
the paj*t Tisiially selected, — E d.] 
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J30 Q -. — » (ells 1^10 tluTt in this district sons arc a curse, and 
daughters a blessing to their parents, both amongst the Malays 
and Milanos, for this curiotis reason, that when the sons grow up 
they look to tlie parents to help them with the hrUan, or wedding 
portion, and, when married they leave their home to live in the 
house of their father-in-law. 

A man and woman with a family of darightors would thus be 
gainers hy a niiniher of young men coining to live in tlicir hoime 
and. working for thmn on their sago planiatioiis, and would, ai the 
same time, have iho picasuia^ of seeing the gimo's ranged round 
the posts and walls whitdi ilu‘ young men have brought as 
into tlu‘ raniily. 

Do C — ^ — , wbo was amongst the iMuruts slioeiiiig in 

the north of Borneo for sojue months in 1870. s[H‘aks ol' these 
people as Ihnn.mgh savages. 8ome of them are tatioued. They 

are groat heafl-huuters,, and when Do C was up the Padas river, 

a sacrifiec took place in the ncigdilHiuidiood, and I cannot Jo better 
than use Ids own words : — 

“One of tlie M units laid been murdered by a roving party of 
“ head-hunters. /. c., killed with blow-pipes. The tril^e, didormin- 
•* ing to avenge his death, seized on an old woiiiaii belonging to 
the hostile tribe, who had been long living in the village, and, 
binding her on a. bamboo grating over tlio grave, proceeded to 
*' despatch her with knives, spears and daggers. 

“ The brother of the murdered man struedv the first Idow, then 
all joined in till life was extinct ; the blood was allowed to ilow 
'' into the grave over th,e corpse ; the skull was cut into fragments, 
ami with the corre.<})onding portions of the scalp, the hair 
attached, was divided amongst iho friends and relative's : the nails 
were also extracted. 

dlie Orang Kaya tliini proceeded to ornaimmt a pole in the 
‘•native fashion, with strips of plantain bark, the suiitinir of whicdi 
‘‘ he surmounted with liis portion of the skull; on either side of 
the centre pole, another pole was erected, on each of which the 
" five nails of a Iiand were exposed. The body of tlie woman was 
buried with that of tlie murdered man. 

The Muruts have a curious prejudice against pork that has nor, 
“ been raised under their own houses ; the people of one village 
will not eat of a pig whicdi has been reared in a neighbouring 
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“ Tillage. This prejudice extends even to European bacon in tins, 
wliitdi they refuse io touch, although jungle pigs are eaten rea- 
dily. 

“ The sago plantations in the Muka district ai'e strictly consi- 
dered per.sonal property of individuals, as a general rule, and 
questions as to proprietOTvslup form tlie principal cases in, our 
Courts. The plantations are eitlier acquired by hereditary 
" cession, or by purchase. Occasionally a plantation will la* found 
which is licdd in coiiunon by the rneinbers of one family, but 
generally tins oecnrs when the parents bave Jiot long died, and 
the children consist principally of girls. In the north, amongst 
the Biisuns, where sago is uukuown and padi plentiful, 1 have 
visited some villages, where the |'>adi is coinuioii to all. These 
are inland villages. Those near the sea have nut tliis custom. 

As for the presence of women at religit)us ceremonies, hero 
‘‘ at the swinging cereinonies they ai'c always present, and also 
when feasts are held in honour of the padi spirits. 8o fares I 
‘‘ had power of observing, women d<.> not become spectators of 
‘‘ Iniman saeriiices, even though tlie victim he a woman. The 
Muruts never .sacrifice one of their own })eople, but either cap- 
ture an individual of a hostile tribe, or send to a friendly tribe to 
pureliase a vslave for the purpose. The Busiins do not sacrifice 
human beings, c\ en when they luiild their houses. 

" In tins country, when an aged Milano is sick unto death, and 
'■ no hope remains of his recovery, it is the custom for the nearest 
“ relative to present the dying person with a shroud, general iy a 
gold-cloth. Among the northern tribes it is the custom, at this 
crisis, for frieiKls of tlie dying person to present the nearest 
relation — husband, wife, or child — with small tokens of affection, 
such as a piece of black clolh, tobacco, Ac, The corpse is 
invariably kept in the house until it is far advanced in decom- 
position — from ten days to a fortnight — and tiien, if it can be 
“ scpieezed into ajar, this is done at once, if not, the corpse is put 
up a tree or covered ivith stones, until it is reduced in dimen- 
sions. 

“ Among tlie Muruts the women till the soil and reap the padi, 
roam the forest in search of edible leaves and fungi, wbile the 
men liiint, fish and make war, and when not enipl(,iyc{i in any of 
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tlicse occupations, remain, idle, as they never help the women 
*• in the fields. 

The Dusnns, on the contrar}’*, till and hunt also, the women 
carrying wood and water and attending principally to household 
•' duties, seldom going atield except when all hand.s arc wanted. 

dhe Mu ruts will fell forest trees in order to cd ear land, but 
•' will not clear secondary jungle. Certain fruit frees are considered 
the common property of the village, and others are private pro- 
'• perty; imless tlie tahu mark is placed on any particular tree 
“(a few dead leaves hound round the tree), it is generally 
considered that passers-Ly may help themselves to the fruit. 

” 1 have never met with cannibals in Borneo, although Tam sure, 
from all 1 have heard, fhat the practice of eating human beings 
has not long died out, and I think it very likely it may still exist 
in obscure and little known places in the far interior. 

With regard to slavery, the Murats liave slaves and -will sell 
their cliildren to pay their debts. They follow^ a fixed custom 
**' in not selling a slave to another person, unless with the slave’s 
“consent. 

“ Dusuns will not have slaves, nor will tliey sell their children, 
“ nor will they give up runaway slaves.” 

I left ]\Iuka to-day in a pr aim- with F of the Borneo Com- 

pany. "We had both wind and tide against us, and reached Oya 
only at V iaai. 

lS/7/ 3frfi/.—-l find Oya very much improved since my first visit 
last year. The cultivation of sago is rapidly extending. During the 
last twelve months the Government has erected a Court-house and 
Officers’ quarters, a bazaar has sprung up, a road has been con- 
structed connecting the Oya Trading Company’s sago manufac- 
tory with the village, and on to the sea-shore. The Oya Com- 
pany’s w'orks are all new, and besides the manufactory itself with 
its various sheds, there is a subsCantial dw’ el ling house for the 
partners. 

19/7^ Jr.vy. — "Went over the sago mill with W , who gave me 

some particulars about the works and the manner in which they 
prepare the sago. 

The engine is one of I4i horse-power, and, wffien the mill is not in. 
use in grinding and washing sago, can be used for driving sawing- 
inachiner\\ 
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Both s^ago and sago trees are pureliased ainl worked up ; 
when the former is bought it is simply washed and prepared for 
the market, the grain having been previously stamped out of the 
tree trunks by the feet of the natives; when, however, the trunks 
of sago trees are purchased, the process is a longer one. 

The trunks of the sago trees are some thirty to forty fer-t in 
length and arc sold Iw the cut or Icrat of three feet, the avor» 
ago price being thirty cents per cut. One cut may !)0 said to 
contaiu a little more titan half pasii of sago, though some <mts may 
run higher, even as higlx as a. Init tills is rare. 

These hraffi in coining to the lulll are denuded of the outer hark 
and then vSplit witli a wooden wedge ; tlic sago tree being nothing 
but a cylinder of pith, splits with great ease. 

The /<ov//.s‘ are then placed before a revolving rylitnler si added 
w’ith steel points, driven with great veloeity and H!)ernily snpplie l 
with water; this cylinder tears or pulverizes the Zov/Av info a 
pulpy consisteiicy wvitli extraordinary rapidity. 

Placed immediately under the cyliodtw is a eireuhtr vat in tlie 
centre of which stands a vertical shaft with revolving wings, wliieh 
agitates the sago pulp with great veloeity and drives it into a liori- 
zontal cylinder of fine wire. The interior of tliis gauze cylinder 
is provided witli means to propel the fibrous matter furward while 
the pulp is forced tlirough the gauze into a vat or tank beneath : 
in this the sago flour sinks to the bottom wdiile the refuse i.s dis- 
charged at the other end of the open cylinder uii a tray ct) vered 
with wire-gauze. 

The sago on being removed from the lank is phowd in vats 
supplied with tdoaii water in whicli are revolving agitators. W'hcii 
it has been tliorougldy stirred up h}^ this proces.s, it is drawn off 
through taps and allowed to fall on a tiaiy of line wirc-g;mz(‘, nml(,*r- 
neatli wlricli are long wooden gutters to receive the sago water, 
while the refuse is thrown ofi' the tray in another direciiun. 


This giiuze cylindei* works in about five indies of wat,.‘r, and is IiitmTuil iv 
ari-aiiged with vdngs or paddles on the Archimedean principle of 
Tiio cylinder at the admission end is six feet in diameter while tiie clischargo 
end is but four feet ; hence this enables two-tliml^ of the eydiid<-r to revoh-!‘ 
in a few inches of water, while the tray at the discharg-o eml ih jiUM". alcove the 
water level })laced there to receive any sag’C-fioiir tljut luny ehca])!* ft-oui (-jr 
cylinder, of which, howe^-er, there are no traces. 


dry wIjou it in foi’ iiuirkct. 

I fiiici there are a dozen Chinese settled in Ova and perhapw haif* 
a, dozen engaged in trade up the river. 

dh'/y. — As J" wislied to get to Sibu as cpiick ly as ]KKssiblo and 
having very little kit or impedimenta, 1 engaged only a small boat 
with a erew of live men, oiir only arms being a snider rilie and our 
swords. 

I left Ova at about 11 a. M. after some trouble with my crew. 
AVlien oif the M.udan, found the stream dry ; so I had to stand off 
witli a fair wind, but in aheav}’ squall of rain, for the month of the 
Jgau, wldch I rea(;hed at 6 i\M. 

The slioro between Oya and Igan differs entirely from that 
between Oya and Bintulu, the casuarina trees entirely disappear 
and are replaced by jungle, down to the very water's edge, and a 
muddy foreshore replaces the fine sands which exist further north. 

The Igan village is a dirty collection of Malay huts and hovels, 
and it being dead low water Iliad the full benefit of the smell which 
arises from the accuinidation of mud and filth nnder the buildings. 

I left the village about S r.M. and proceeded up-stream with the 
flood tide. 

22/id jSlmj. — All day engaged in working my ivay up tlie Igan 
stream, one of the most uninteresting rivers it has ever been my 
lot to explore. The shores, low and muddy, are covered with jungle 
to the water’s edge, so much so that it was very difficult to find a 
spot where w^e could land to cook our mid-day meal. J^ot a bird 
or beast of any sort to be met Avith, and not a human habitation 
till very late in the evening when we approached Sibu Station. I 
think Ave passed only one boat the whole day. 'Weather very hot, 
but a steady breeze enabled us to make good progress, and I 
reached Sibu fort at about 7 p.ai. 

23ri May , — I heard to-day that the lain or expedition against 
the up-river Dayaks under Andaisi, Avho had built a small stockade 
on the Mujok, had been quite successful, and had only just return- 
ed ; one man of the enemy Avas killed, and a good many wounded, 
our hah losing two men killed, but no heads, and a few wounded. 
The expedition Aveiit on to Intiman, and found the Dayaks moving 
to Entabai. Meeting Avith no resistance, our Chiefs ordered all the 
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houses to })e <lesti.’uye<l. and tlic Dayakti were orJered io inove iu 
Euiabai. Axdam ran away, but ia expected {shortly to return tu 

Eatabai and sue for ])eace. FitxC , in eliargeof 8ibu fnrt . 

talk ino that tlie Eejang jiowfree oh* encaiieii, and perfect pc^ace 
may be said, to prevail. I woiuier iiow lung ii will last. Our 
was a Kalukka and Eejang one, 

I walked over the island oF Sibu and tdirougli the bazaar and 
tiiidiug everything luucb improved, and was told that 
trade liad very considerably increased. It nuishhoAvever, he teri’iblv 
inoiiotonous living on this island. 

2ot]i 21(11 /. — Tlie gnn-hoat Heartsease steamed up-river to-day 
bringing powder, which had run short in tlie fort. 

1 took a passage in her for Kuching, arriving there on the 2ihh 
May. , , : ■ ■ ^ 
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THE MENTRA TRADITIONS. 


following tra<litions were coinminiicafcod to mo by Biltin 
Fx In.mi, wlio el aims t<» be tlie head of all the Bfitins of 
the Ifeutni tribes. ITe has resided in Johol for the last 
iilteeii years or so. ills original name was Tvor.or. and his iiativ<3 
place was Tlhiah Taseh in Jcirbn. 

>Sonie of tlieso legends somewhat resemble G-erman stories on the* 
same siihjecfs. 


Tehan dtiba'Wak made the earth, and lives beneath it ; it is sup- 
pr>rted by an iron staff sustained by iron cross-bars ; beneath these 
again is Taiiah Xjaiyck. w'-hifdi is inhabited by a sort of sf'lan, who 
have children not })orn in the ordinary way, but pulled out oT the 
pit of the stoma.cli. They were visited by Meiitano, the first 
PoifuiHj, who brought l)ack this account of them, 

Ti^han DIB a wait dwells beneath Taiiali Nyayek, and by his power 
supports all above him. 

The earth w^as first peopled through MfiRTAFCr, the first Paijaruj, 
and Bblo his younger brother. Their mother was Tan ah Sahepal 
(a handful of earth) and their father Ayer Satttik: (a drop of 
Avater). 

They came from Tanah Bangiin in the sky, and returned to it, 
taking with them a house from Ulu Keiiaboi, on the other side of 
jeleba, wliii-h iloAVs into the Pahang. Be no died, and when he was 
buried, a came towards the grave, and Mj^btano- 

threw his parang at it, and cut off his tail, and the mengMroug ran 
away leaving his tail behind him, and BSlo thereupon came to life 
again, and left liis grave and returned to his house, 

lixurd, Hinall variety. 
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Whon took ius house awaj with him to Tanah Bangiiu, 

a clog, the first of the species, appeared where tlie house had been,, 
and was prevented by M£etam’s po’wer from attacking mankind 
Then B£no had a dog at his house; from this dog came the tiger, 
wdiich devours mankind and animals. When M^btang left tlie earth 
for Tanah Bangun, he flew away with his house in the air. 

BKlo w’ent to Tanah Bangun by the sea on foot ; lie was so tall 
that tliewvater only reached to bis knees. 

Originally the sky waas very low, but Belo raised it with his 
hands, because he found it ihi the way of his pestle when he raised 
it to pound his pud/. 

MfcRTA:?^ took his youngest sister to wife, and from them are 
descended the Mentra. 

B^jlo married the other sister, but tliey had no ofispiing. 

In course of time the descenclauts of MuRTAxa multiplied to 
such an extent that he went to Tf uan dibawmh and represented the 
state of things, wdiioh TOiuis^ ptbawah remedied T>y turning half of 
mankind into trees. 

In those days men did not die, but grew thin witli the Avaning 
of the moon, and waxed fat as she neared the full, and Avlien their 
numbers bad again increased to an alarming extent. To’ Bxtaii, the 
son of Mf:RTAXG and the fir.st Bdthi, brought the matter to his 
father’s notice. The latter wished things to remain as they Avere, but 
B£'L0 said it Avas better they should die like the Avhicdi leaves 

young shoots behind it, and leave children behind them Avhen they 
died, and the matter Avas submitted to TtiiAX uibaatah, Avho decided 
in favour of Belo’s vieAv, so that since then men have died leaving 
their children behind them. 

In the earliest times there used to be three suns — husband, wife 
and child — and there was no night, there being alwuiysone sun left 
ill the sky, if the others had set. In those days people slept as 
they felt inclined, and there wex’e no divisions of time. 

After a long time To’ Extaii thought the heat Avas too great, and 
he devised a plan for reducing it, in pursuance of which, he AiTiit 
to the moon, Avhichthen gave no light, and told her to call her hus- 
band Bintang Tunang, the ei-ening star, and the stars their children, 
and to put them into her mouth, but not to swallow them, and to 
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await hiri return, when she had carried out his wdshes, he went to 
the female sun, and by representing that the moon had swallowed 
her husband and children, induced her to swallow completely her hus- 
band and child — the other two suns. To’ Si^taii having thus gained 
his end, returned to the moon, and told her she could release her 
luisband and children, which she did flinging them out into the sky 
again.,' 

As soon as she discovered this deception practised on her, tlic 
sole remaining sun waxed very wrath, and withdrew in dudgeon to 
the other side of the heavens, declaring that when the moon came 
across her path she would devour her, a promise which she carries 
out at the time of eclipses. 

It was from this time, this separation between the sun and moon, 
that the division between day and night, and the rule of the moon 
and the stars over the latter took place. 

Till the time of Batin To’ Eif TAH men used not to drink, no water 
was to be had, and the sensation of thirst was unknown. It came 
about in this way. One day To’ Entah shot a monkey with a blow- 
pipe, and made a fire, and cooked and ate the monkey, after which he 
became sensible of a desire to imbibe something, and went about 
in search of water, but could find none, not even an akar ” (water- 
giving liane, monkey-rope). The “ akar ” did not produce water 
then. At last he came upon an old j ('lot on <j (a “ getah ”) stump, and 
through a hole in it heard the sound of water trickling down below ; 
he fastened a ‘‘rotan manau ” (a variety of rattan of which walking 
sticks are made) above outside, and then let himself dowm into the 
hole by it till he reached the water, and there he slaked his thirst. 
He tlien made his way out again by the rbtau,” and when leaving 
the spot he saw a large w^hite leldhi or Idhuldhl (a sort of turtle) 
issue from the hole with a vast body of \vater, and begin chasing 
him ; he ran for his life, and called to the elephant for help, but 
they were driven away by the water ; then To’ Eis'tah met a tiger, 
whose help he likewise begged, the tiger accordingly attacked the 
head of the Uldhi, but could do it no harm. To’ Entah continued 
his flight till ho met a sMddang^ whom he implored to come to his 
rescue, and the a^Udaug (a sort of bison) trampled on the Uldhi^ 
but to no purpose. He next begged the aid of the rhinoceros, but 
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equaih withoul. eiTecl, anti Ihcylnidto Hy ludlirt/ t uc /^■/^^/‘/. .ll 
List he hid to apply for the iiiterveiilkm of the kaHvi^li (^]|^^ sumlh 
e.st of ail the doer Mud, not so large as a hare) ; the 'knuvhH said : 
*■ Wluit rail small creatures like us dor’' To' Extali said : ”I have 

asked all tlie others, aud they have been able tvs do siotliing.” 
Thou said the kafiekil : Very ivelL we will try ; you gel to nnc 

‘‘side.” And ho called together an army of liuichif^ the whole of 
the nu-e, and said; “11: we do uoi kill the /VA7^/. we all perisli. 
*'•' but if we kill him, all is well.” 

Then they all jimiped on to the /bVZ#/, which vras of grmit size, 
and stamped on him with their tiny hoofs, till they had driven 
holes in hi>s head and neck and back and killed him. 

But ill the meantime the IkuIv of water which accitmimuied Ihe 
if'hlhi liad inerensed to a vast extent, and formed, what i- now the 
sea.. 

After the do?4riictioii of the i}ldb!, liie h'HttfhU asked To* Hxtah' 
what was to lie ]ii.s reward fur the seinice he had performed, (ui 
which To' fexTAE replied lliatlio would take the root of tlu* U-drk 
(a sort of yam) and tlie knnviiU ('ould liavo tlie leaves for his share, 
and they liave accordingly ever since been the food <d- the kfUfchU, 

From (dll Kcrnlboi To’ KxvrAii went to Pa gar- ruyoiig*^' (inSuimitra), 
jiiid his son To' TLeskli caiue acrro;s again thence and settled 
in Jeiebin 

Tu TLmi i;li: had eight .sons—lkitin Tunguaxo G.Igaii, tvho settled 
in Kdang; Batin Ci-iAxant Bihsi, who lived in Jclt-hu ; Balia A lam. 
who settled in Johor; Batin PLkwei, who tvent across to Pagar-ru- 
yong; BiUin SiAxr, who went to Siam ; Batin hlixAXG,. who crossed 
to Mcuangkubaii ; Batin Paiiaxg, Avho settled in the country of 
tluit name ; Biltiii STAArBUL, tvho went toStambui ; and Bfaiii Ea.ia, 
wdio ruled over ]\Ioar. 

Pmighrtliis were first made by To’ TiduLLT, wdio placed one at 
Bcranang in Kclaiig, the To’ Klaxa PrTBA at Bunged Ujong, To’ 
Aei Samak in Jidebu/To’ Mutax Jax^tax, a womaip ativwik ICoar, 
and her husband Jaxitax Pahlaavax L^ua PIrkasa he removed to 
Johol : hence, to preserve the memory of the first female ruler, .tfio 

* “ Eiiyoiig’ *’ is thoPAiibongv^ of which the fence round the Kfija s nlacc 
was made, (Areoa nibong')* 
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Dtxio' oi: Johoi nlwayB wears lus hair long, clown to the waist. 

The To’ KlAria PiitrA of Sungei Ujong established the States ot 
ILcuibau and J^saning, placing his sons over them. 

Lukut was also established by the To’ Klana. The Date’ of 
Johoi made Terfichi, Gunong Pasir, Genicncheh, Jem pel and A.ycr 
Kilning. Jelci "cvas originally part of Johoi, but afterwards broke 
aw-ay. . 

After the death ol: To’ hlfTATS" Janta^, the succession passed to 
lier iiepheAvs, and has since been held by males, but always passing 
through the female side, as in Kaning. After To’ Mi^tax Ja^^tan 
came To’ Ular Bjsa (the poisonous snake), next To’ Maharaja 
( xARAivG, who was succeeded in turn by To’ Tejxgah, To’ Nari, To’ 
Buxchit (pot-belly), and the present Penghfilu To’ Bta. 

The first Eaja was Salexgkar Alam of Bukit Giintang Penyariug, 
(Gill Menangkabau), Guntang Penyaring is said to be derived 
from ^‘guntang,” the shaking of the “jaring” (net) used to 
catch the Kcluang (flying-fox) for the feast at Avhich Salengkae 
Agaai was proclaimed Baja. After the feast they descended the 
hill (Bukit Guntang Penyaring) and cleared the settlement of 
Meuangkabau for the Eaja. The Batin AOxaxg previously men- 
tioned remained in the jungle. 

The '' Kabau ” in ‘‘ Meuangkabau ” is taken from lunidreds of 
bu:d:alocs wdiich issued from a hole in the ground behind the EAja’vS 
house; the chief of them had his horns and hoofs covered with 
gold ; oil being chased by the people, they all returned to the hole 
before they could be caught, and disappeared, and were never seen 
again ; hence the name, as they won in the race for the hole. 

Khatib AIaliai Skii^^MAX, the sou of SALEXGJO.R Alam, came over 
to the Bukit Peraja in Glu Jempol with b, parang,^ Si])aliat,X 

and a in pursuit of a beautiful Princess, and after search- 

ing in vain for food, he went to sleep near an enormous bambii a 
fatiioin in diameter. During the night the Princess appeared and 
cooked him some food, and jiassed the night with him, but disap- 
Wood-cutter’s knife. 

t Adze or hatchet, according to the turn given to the blade. 

t Chisel. 

§ Betel-nut clippers, 
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■peared at dawu. 

The Khatib tried in vain to cut the bambu, in which the Princess 
had told him he would duel her, using in tiirii the jntranfj, and 
])(iliat. Then he tried the Mcliip on the point of the hambu with 
success, after which he w’as able to split it downwards, when the 
Princess fell out, and he secured her, aiul she did not disappear 
again; then she was conducted on horsebat‘k by many followers 
with her husband to Buhit Pch’nja, where they bntli disappeared ; 
hut tlmre they both live invisible to this day; tlieir horses in full 
trappings are occasionally to be seen in certain favourable seasons. 
Jf their aid is invoked with burjiing of Vniinuiii, the}” w ill come and 
“ beehfira ” and then disappear. The Princess w^as quite fair in 
complexion and her hair wiiite and seven fathoms in length. 

All the different tribes of aborigines are said to be merely varie- 
ties of the original Mcntra, who also exist in the Mcnangkfibau 
country, but, says the Batin, perhaps tliey have turned Malay. 


D, F. A. HERFEY. 


A FEW IDEAS 

ON THE 

PROBABLE ORIGIN 

OF THE 

HILL TRIBES OF FORMOSA. 

(CoiifiiUfed from Journal Wo, 9, p 77.) 


HE aborigines are manufacturers of matting of a supe- 
rior kind, made out of a sort of long grass. There are 
four or five different qualities ; the best kinds are very 
fine, smooth and closely interwoven. A few years back 
tlicy were obtainable from savages only, but now the 
same mats are made by Chinese living on the borders, and are 
hawked about the streets of Chinese towns in the summer months, 
when there is some demand for them, Chinese as well as foreigners 
using them chiefly as a covering to their beds, and finding them 
cooler to sleep on than the customary sheets, or palampores . Another 
article of manufacture is the wicker-work skull-cap, of a circular 
shape, worn at times by the savages. These caps are made to fit close- 
ly to their small round heads, and often have a peak resembling that 
of a jockey’s cap, but this is always worn at the back of the head 
to protect the neck and long lank hair from sun and rain. There 
are many other minor articles of manufacture, such as bows 
and arrows, spears, string made of hemp, pipes of bamboo, Ac. ; 
but the principal articles are cloth and wearing apparel made of 
bleached hemp fibres. The mode of manufacture is simple. The 
loom is generall}?' a hollow piece of wood about three feet long and 
one foot and a half in diameter, and is placed on the ground ; the wea- 
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ver sits down on tlie ground placing lier feet up agniiiKr tlie hollow- 
ed wood ; the strands encircde the wood, and the opposite ends are 
kept tight by a strap passed round the bacdc of the wearer ; the shut 
tleS; or needles, are passed b3" hand, from right to left, drawn 
tight, and a, dj listed with a piece of flat -lYOod, of the shajie of a pajter- 
knife: it is in this %vay that ordinary savage cloth is inanu- 
faetured. The knowledge of the art of weaving, of embroidery, of 
the nse of hemp, may have been derived from tlie first oeenpants, 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that sucli was the case ; also, 
that the jiresent manners of life in the hills and tlie mode nf gov- 
ernment are the same as existed hundreds of 3'ears agv?. long beibn? 
tlie advent of tlie 3Ialay element and certainly antorior rise 
appearance of Chinese and Dutch settlers. Amongst tlie hill and 
especially amongst the plain trilies, the ^lalay Jangriage and phy- 
siognomy are ohservahle, whereas, cxcepiting on the ]>ur<lcrs and in 
Chinese territory, any trace of Chinese admixture is sea reel}’' no- 
ticeable. Marriages between Chi uese borderers and captive savage 
girls have taken place, but not to any very great extent. In the 
ease of Pepowlians, however, Chinese liave intermari'ied freely, 
often for the sake of the fat paddy lands possessed by rlie Pepio- 
wliaiis, but after marriage the native dress is discarded, the language 
is unused and the progeipy becomes Chinese ; tlie grand-eliiid.ren 
know perhaps of their mixed origin, but can seldom speak the Pi^- 
powdian dialect. There are certain peculiarities in the shape of the 
bead, and the eye peculiar to descendants both of Pepowluins and 
savages is not to be mistaken : the latter, iu tlic course of a few 
generations, is almost the onl^^ diseeiaiible diifereiiee between them 
and pure-bred Cbinese. 

The aborigines still iu possession of the most e]e^'at^.'d ranges of 
moiintains in the central and eastern points of the island have. J it id 
sure, sprung originallx?- from a very ancient stock, ami Imre lanm 
left almost undisturbed until within the last three ecuit uries ov so, 
retaining all their primitive mode of life, manners, and eiist<nns, 

absorbing gradualhv and , at intervals fresh 1 flood and eonneetious 

from the periodica! influx of wandering castaways, or by tlio cap- 
ture and admit taneo into the tribes of prisoiicns taken in wuirfare 
with neighbouring savage tribes. re(*eiving perhaps luit few ncov 
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ideas. iji ct.Hirse of time, confusing or ciuxiigijig soiuowluit (lie 
^>rigiii;.il ij'pe adding, no doubt, to the original langua.ge many 
words 2)reAdoiis]y uiikri(3wn, 

Ph'Cry tiling connected with those hill savages, which I have 
nofir;(,j(l, g\)os against tlie idea of a Chinese ancestry, a.iul althoiigli 
3Ialay hlood Las undoubtedly found its way into the mountains in 
many directions, and Malay words are to be found in several of the 
dialects, the root of the language is decidedly not Malay, and most 
certainly the very opposite to the Chinese local dialects spoken in 
Pormosa. The typ{3 of face and figure, and tlie manners and customs 
are as distinct from Chinese as if an ocean sejiarated them instead of 
more moiin tains and forests. Ko doubt certain new ideas have, 
from time to time, filtrated through the strata of Chinese pioiiecrs 
(called Hal ckas, inunigTants from the South of China, who are sur- 
roiiudiug tlie savnges and driving them back slowly but surely) 
and of the Pept>wlians, who inhabit many of the plains adjoining the 
savage districts, audit is most probable that these ideas have, espe- 
<na.]iy of late years, penetrated into the savage substratum, and, to 
a certain extent, uietamorpliosed the character and changed 
soinewluit tlie customs of the aborigines living outlie borders of 
Cliiuese territory, who, at certain times, are on friendly terms 
with the llakkas and other Chinese neighbours; but it is a most 
extraordinary fact that although tlie Dutch had a firm hold on 
many parts of the western and northern coasts, and possibly pene- 
trated into the hills in numerous directions, and although tlie 
Spaniards and Japanese are said to have had a footing at Kelung in 
the nortli, or thereabouts, and though the Chinese have been 
colonising and annexing territory in all directions for two or three 
ceiiturlos. the impression made by contact with these various peo- 
ples has not extemlod further than the thin slip of borderland, 
acfpiircd year after year from the aborigines by the pushing but 
often treaclierous lEakkas, These remarks apply to the north end 
of the island. In tlie extrciiio south, I understand, it is different, 
and certain chiefs of tribes there are descended from Chinese, and 
actually wear the plaited appendage called a tail. In the north 
and centre of the isLuid, 1 have met savages belonging to inland 
tribes wlio have never seen a Chinaman., and only know from 
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iicar.siiy oT tlicir existence. AIK Lowl-vct. ui liu*l>onli'r inl}»‘s hju e 
eoiiic in c«)nl;u-t v\ntli llie luirdy Chiuese ami liuvn nc^nir*'*! 

thereby certain knowknlge, «ucli as the use ni lire nrins. <>i u'lin- 
jH>w(lor. nf the herieiicifil effect oT salt as a condinient. am! <h tin* 
soothing inliuciiec oi* tohacrto {■which plant seenirs m h*- inhigennuh 
like IjciHp, eani])hor-tree, Ac/'‘K’' ; hht* other savage- te-'n they liave 
(levelnjioh most j^erfectly an insatialjle liking Ihr alcnleilic.* flrinks. 
Di'ink will as.snrcdh' prove their ruin, for it is iht: lies! weapon 
tlie Chinese liave and they oi’ton nse it freely and alter making the 
pour savages drunk, cut their heads off. and so assist niatenally in 
the incessant wen-k ofexteriiiination. a.ini Con^ouneni aeMnmlti"rj nf 
■new territory , 

It liashoeii said that certain savages living tuwar<ls the s-aitli ^rtljc 
island cla.iin tu he descendants of Diuclnrien. hro 1 1m vu nuver seen 
them, and am ddslnelined to believe tliar the ]>nreh Joadu? laurli 
inipressinn beyond the ]dain lands uf the we>t in die liidghhunr- 
lined of Taiwanfon and uther jilaces mt the wostein and imrlhern 
wrist. Bot.dvs have been written by Dutch traAcIh-rs ahuni lun*- 
nmsa. giving deseri]»rinns of the eninjlry ami its s:]\'age iiilinhitanis. 
])ut I am inclined trj think that the savages tliey tarme in enntacl 
with, instructed and improved, were mir frieiid.s the Pi'pnwimns of 
tlic plain lands and nut the savages of the munntains. 

Tlie most }>owerfid eviileuee to he hrunght tn hear un thf* ]0'ulja- 
Ide origin of the Idll tril.ies will possibly cuine fr».mi i-ratiledogists, 
hnt here again a diriiciilty uf an almost insiirmoiintalde nanire will 
arise, as the small round-shaped heads uf the nordneni tribe s may, 
on exainiuatioH, sljew many diversities of euniignratiom niul when 
compared witii the larger skulls of the mupdieadeil savage's nf the 
si>ut]icrn hills, tlie elifferences iu the facial angle may ]?e. as 1 am 
sure they are. very great. 

In the nortli, the heads of savages seem to la,' extiemt'Ky small 
and aliiKiSt circular, and the caps they wear are nearly all <piite 
ns iiiid, resembling soraewlmt an inverted finger-glass. 

The liair of the northern savages is lank and straight, invariably 
black, and much finer than the hair of Chinesca ^Tliey wear it 

'Tlbbacco was hnrodaced into the Far East by the I'^ortngncbe iu the HKh 
Centiiry.--Ei>.] 
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partiMl in tlie inidtlle, and eitlier tie it np at tlie Lack or allow it to 
flow loose over the shoulders, whereas the niop-lieaded savages 
wear their looks long- enough to cover the neck only, and cut the 
ends off straight, sumetliing in the style affected by Malay sailors. 

I have never ol^served, in any of the tribes of the north, any 
crispness or curliness of the luiir, which might easily have resulted 
in tli.e case of intermarriages in earlier times withPellew Islanders 
or other castaways from the Polynesian Islands. It is said that 
SwiNiTOE reported, several years ago, that there was in the interior 
a tri]>e of woolly-headed negroes of a very diminutive stature, hut 
as this information was p>rohably derived (at the time h.e nia<le 
the statement) from Chinese sources, it ought to be taken cfim grain). 
It vvO)uld l>e very interesting to learn, however, that there really 
was such a tri])e of negritos. It would assist us more than any- 
thing in crediting the theory that tiie ahorigiues of tlie hills are 
descended IVnui a. mixturt' of sources- and not from one pure stock. 

Tii.e report alludial to ha,s not, to my knoAvledge, been Y«u*ihed liy 
tvther travcdlers in either the north or south of the island. 

The ]>oeuIiar nmnnors and customs of the hill tribes would, no 
doubt, help to indicate tlie sources from wdiich those peojile are 
^-.prnug, but a deserijirion of tlieni must ho left to form the subject 
of another paper. 

Another important factor in determining the (piestion in point 
will be the various dialects spoken by the hill tribes, and, on com- 
paring the short vocalmlary sent herewith to tlie Society w'ith 
various languages spoken by the Archipelagan section of the world, 
philologists will probably discover a great resemblance to certain 
words used by the natives of New Zealand to the south and as 
far west as Aludagascar, embracing the isles of the Pacific as well 
ns Java, Borneo, Pliilippmcs, Celebes, Ac., Ac. It must not be 
supj)o,sed, bowevor, that I consider tlie Tangao dialect a reprosonta- 
livo dialect of the language spoken by all the liill tribes. It is a 
noticfsdile tact that in all the kigli ranges in the nortli, and as far 
soul II as the Hylvian ” and ‘‘Dodd” ranges, the tribes living 
high u[t in the mountains, differ somewhat, in their manners and 
cnsioins. as well as in ilioir language, from those occupying the 
luwer hills and plains of tlie interior. In the very highest 
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monntaiiiBj tlioy Oress in sldiis fnul winn wliereas 

in tLe lower levelw they go almost naked. Altliijiigh tliore is a 
general similaritj' in tlie dialects spoken in the north, many words 
and Tiinnerals being ]n’onoiinced alinost alike, yet lljeia* are 
great (lissimilririties, and in passing fnnn one irib** in aitotlan* 
] liavo freqnontly bixm obliged to engage a squaw or two (jii 
occasions nut only to carry certain artic]<’S najiurod on the 
blit t('t interpret and explain to iny new friends all absoit nivscl!’. 
I Lave always understood tliat savage women arc the bc<t pas.vporls 
YOU can take with you, for if tlie tribes yon wish to \Wi\ arc not at 
open war, you are considered safe if in their ciUiqmny. A single 
individual wonbl bo safe, or perba}cs two, but 1 umuIu if a large 
number of foreigners would ]>e alhoved tu pnoceed hir. exeepring 
they were prepared to force tlicir wa^x Wdieii moving fnun one 
bunting gruniid to aiitdliCr. 1 iiave aiway> had toblolVtomi* .several 
squaws, and the eliief t>r father of the tribe has rilwa\s on 

my btdng accompanied by them, iuibnning me that I shimhl be 
safe with them in the event of my losing my way, or coming in 
contact with men belonging to other tribes whom wi* might nu'ct. 

On several occasions 1 found this to Ijc ]jeifectly naie. and if if 
liad not been for sucli a generally recognised ]jasspr.rt. my skull 
might long ago liave been Ijanging iq> in a sknll ]>ag in llio house 
of some dasbingyoiing warrior, bent, as must id’ tlmm an*. «m tadleet- 
iug heads. 

It is not at all an uncommon occurrence when pu'^sing througk 
dense jungle and fure.st to be interrogated Iw unseen savages, on 
the hunt or prowl, who, from their jdaces of concealment ask innu- 
merable (piestions. before ailowingyou to pass on. If alone and una- 
ble to give Batisfaetory replie.s. a fvatkei arrow wmiltl pj'ti]*a]>lv 
end your fate. The women are, of course, Invalualde nn such ui-ca- 
sions, and their escort in times of peace is a]wa\-,s res]jccred. 

But to return tu the subject of language, there are umloubtedly 
in the nortli and central ranges several dialects, all enntatning 
many words and uumeraLs of a similar sound and nnxaning. the 
diversitie>s, however, being so nmneroiisas to prevent certain Irihies 
from unrlerstnnding the languages of adjoining tribes. In thr^ 
south, about Mount hJorrisom and in the woody mountains reach- 
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ing’ right down to South Cape, tlie dialects, 1 nnde]‘staiid, are more 
iinmerous an<I varied even than in the north. 

If an accurate examination of certain representative dialects of 
north and south, ?. c., tlie languages spohen by tlie largest trihos, 
were made, aud compared with other savage dialects spokcu in the 
Jhdlip]>iucs, Borneo, Java, Papua and Polynesian Islands, it would 
afford per]ia}>s the means of proving that an ahinity existed, and 
eonsecjnently a kindred origin, with the primary inhabitants of 
some of those countries. Tlie Pepowhan language is full of words 
pronounced almost like, and meaning the same as, words and imme- 
rals used hy Malays and inhabitants of New Zealand, Madagas- 
car, Java, Philippines and many of the Polynesian Islands, and on 
reference to Pkicilved’s Pliysieal History of Man,” I notice one 
or two Taiujao words, which resemble similar words to be found 
in mai\y of the dialects of other islands. 

I extract a few words berewitli and give the comparisons: — 
Engliah. Taiujao. Coniparhou . 

One Kaw toll or ( Ko ta liai (Easter Island) 

Kb toh ( Ka ta he (New Zealand) 

' Pai too (Batta) 

Pi tee (Java) 

Pita ( Philippines) 

i Pito (Manila) 

b^Iei too (Madagascar) 

and from other vocabularies at hand, I understand also that in the 
PJ ji dialect it is Pitu, and in ]\faori Witn, and in Guham khPi. 


Seven 


Pi til 





Tangao. 


CoMj)urisou. 

Silver or 

Pul Ifih or 

C Peiak 

(Malay) 

Money 

Pi hill 

1 Pi lak 

(Tagala Bisaya) 

Tobacco 

Ta ma kuf* 

{ 'la btl kuf (I'agala Bisaya) 

\ Tam ba k iif (Blalay) 

Blood 

Lfi bil or Ba bu 

Bah 

t" Boo a cha 
] Bh a ka 

(Malagas!, Javanese) 
(Friendly Isles) 

Hog (wild) 

Bi whk 

(Tonga) 


( Pft a kfi 

(Marquesas) 

hlale, Boy 

Wii la Id 

Mkt ■ 

f (Javanese, also 
( Malay) 

Drunk 

Ma bn sbk or 

Mk bfik 

(Malay) 


Bu sok 



* C. YI., Sect. TI., p. ?>1 r. 

f [These words are merely iinitatioiiB of the word found, in slightly diiteriiig’ 
forms, in most Kiiropcan langimges — ^tobacco, Portuguese fabaeo . — Ed.] 
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Oil looking carefully tlirongli CHAWFrBi)'?; ** lEalay 0 raiumar and 
Dictionary/' I can on!}" fnid the abore wonD ivliicb r(‘HC‘i!ibk‘ «soiue- 
svliat the Tangao words of same meaninir, and it is tliis fact wdiiidi 
lends i!ie to suppose that, in the Hurt h at Icastj the Malays iiave not 
anialgaiuated freely with the liill tribes. Iiowever ijiUc]! tliey laay 
liave done so with the Pepowbaus uf the Finuu this fact 

also we luay conclude it to bo probalde that tlie iii'st iiihahitauts 
arri\xM in the island before the Malays, and brought with them a 
hiiigiiagc more ancient than the mixed language of tlu^ Archipelago, 
extending back furtlier than the exportation of tlie clove and nut- 
liicg to western markets, and prior to tiie days whim these artl- 
eles and others like cinnamon and eamphoi* apparently 

indigenous to Formosa) were known to people in Ihirope. If, 
afti*r careful couipsarison with Archipelanan lanituancs, the tlialects 
of Formosa, and especially tliose >])oken by the hill iril.tes of tlic 
north, are found to be entirely dissiiuilarj or eoniaininn imly a few 
words having certain featiuv^of similariiy, it will, 1 thiiik, be found 
that the rout of Formosan hill dnalccts will ho iraccabie more 
directly to the dialects of Polynesia and Philip|dm,‘ Islands, from 
tvhieh parts, I am at times inclined think, natst of tlu^ castaways 
came at all sorts of intervals. 

'Witli only liinited vocalndaries before me, it is iiupONsihle to 
follow up the research in this direction, but i>rhcrs may Ih^ in a 
position to do so, if in |)o.ssession of more words than are givem in 
sneb tvorks as CR.vwFmB’’s ^lalay Grammar and liictionaryd’ In 
the dialects of Formosa, I think, the secret of probable origin ” 
lies, and in offering tlie.se few ideas thereon. I trimt it will he 
understood, that 1 do so siinjify in accordance with u iii^dre to <'i)n- 
tribute towards the general object of the Society, and with a 
strong hope that this imperfect and unsatisfactory sfalenn'ni of my 
ideas on the subject may iudace oilier.s, wdio have st;idicd not only 
the cognate but loM and unwritten languages of the Fast, to optm 
out the subject and acid t** the general knowledge of mn-ry one in- 
terested in such matters. 

The present subject might be enlarged cotisiderably by refer- 
ence to [HHudiar eustoins, such as tatlooing, as eoinpared wiili like 
cusloms of inhahltants of Paeihe islands, Pintados (,f Luzon, Ac. ; 
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till* peealiar ia.shioii of extracting the hair of the beard aiul chhi 
nf men, al«o of the eyeteeth of women of a certain age ; tlie pocu- 
iiar ceremony of drinking at the same time, lip to lip ; the eomicat 
fasliion of piercing the lobes of the ears and wearing pieces 

of bamboo or cnttlefish therein— similar customs being the vo^nio 
iii Borneo, also in New Caledonia and elsewhere in South Seas. 
It has not been my lot to witness any case of anthropophagy, and 
1 have always understood that, in the hills of Formosa, there is 
no occasion for the exhibition of any cannibalistic tendency, there 
being plenty ol: deer, wild boar. &c. in the island, but there is no 
doubt that certain tribes (not known to me) have been accused of 
eating tho bodies of tlieir enemies under extreme circumstances, 
and I have understood that even particular friends of mine have 
not hesitated to stew and eat tho brains of a foe previous to Iiang- 
ing* the skull up as a relic of prowess and in case of young men, as 
a proof of manhood. Ilcaddumting is very common on the borders, 
and 1 have known ineu to lay in wait behind rocks for days on the 
chance oi; getting a “ pot-shot’’ at a Chinaman. Skull-prescrving, 
teeth and tusk-wearing are as common as among the llarafoms of 
the Indian Isles, and in the same way that they enact that a man 
must take tlic head of an enemy before he is entitled to marry, so 
do certain of the northern tribes of Formosa. A full aecouiit of 
manners and customs of hill tribes might assist very much in elucida- 
ting the problem before ns, but as this paper has been extended 
beyond tlie limits originally intended, I must leave a description oi: 
tliem to form a subject for another paper. 

JOHN DODD. 
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L[5>t of Wolds ofTangao Dialect, Xoijtji FoiiMicn, 
{ Contluo.vd fi’ijm JouriKtl Xo, .9, [t. SL) 


N.IJ. — Wordrf OP syllables with ^ ovei* tlioiii liioan tbai quick 
].)roiuineiatioii is required ; ^ desigiuite a stpoiig riC(*eiH. 


E/ii/lish. 

Tribe of Tang do. 

.Eyc-bro^vs 

Ni liiii 

Clieek 

lAo'cbieiig 

Cheek, t:itto<.)ed 

Tao chieng pa tass pi 

Keck 

:Kao lu 

Throal: 

Ma tak kaii kao lu. 

blioukleF 

Hai yan 

Back 

Tu rii 

Arm 

Kab bah 

Elbow 

He kii 

Waist 

Kia liuui . 

Thumb 

Tiab bah 

Leg 

Kali kai 

Call of leg 

Blar rill ■ 

Toes 

Tsa lu ling 

yidii 

Kuih hel 

Teats 

Mo bu 

Aacles 

Mo mb 




Pi ailix * 
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Ek^giislK 

of Tangdo, 

Wliat, what- in, 
what tiling 

.-N a nil. . ■ 

When 

Kin Ibanu 

Just like, the saiue 
as Man tail nao ur 

Tan nac 

Alriglil 

Yah siidL 

.vBj, and bye 

liirali. 

Ifait a little 

La iat 

Long tiuio 

Bi eh sek 

Before 

So ,iu ■ 

No, nonsense 

0.agat "bisaiao 

Make haste, quick 

Hdlnhch ■ 

Good, ■■well 

Balid ink 

B'etfcer,. best ■ 

Kiiii balid lak 

.Large 

Ha pkk 

Lung 

Klim rii yuk or 

Ku ru yuk 

Wrue;':/;' •;■: : 

Bahd lai. 

Tattoo 

Pa tasa 

,G,ap: made'of -rat- 

;:■■■: 'tan, :;;:'■',■ ■ 

Moba 

Cap covered with 
skin 

II wan kui nga lok 

Cap m’-itli a peak 
at the back 

Kil siao mo bu 


Ei'intarliB, 


proiiuuciuU*->jj 


ufteu aSixeil 
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Ivugh'sh. 

Ti'ihe 0/* Tan^ao, 

Native coat 

Ln kiis 

Coat embroidered 
with, n-d Long 
Ells 

Lu km luu hwhilii 

( 'oat enibroi dered 
with hlne Long 
Elis 

Lu ku.s niak kian 

Arrow belt oy* 
Pouch 

Tn ])ieng 

Shot, ( generally n 
piece oF inctai) 

ikid li yak 

i^ipe 

Tu tu 

Pipe stem 

Tu tu bidnn kui 

lletal to strike a 
light 

I>ad liek |)un nick 

Flitit to strike n 

light 

.i^fak to lok pun 
niek 

1’inder 

Poh tong 

ifempen ropeAlght Cho biet 

House, on the 
ground 

Ngi 


Bemffrl’n. 


Lit., stone fire. 


Worn round the wriat and 
used for firing their guns 
with. It is generally feed 
to the nipples and, when the 
trigger is pulled, light goes 
into the pan holding tlie 
priming. 


Generally built with upright 
posts strengthened with rat- 
tan work and thatched with 
leaves and grass, 
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Eiujlhh. 

Door 

mdr';:: 

G'rave ' 

Cloth material 
"Rope, (hemp) 

tStrinu' 

Cfuii 

i'hareoai 
Cool o'/* etjlf] 

Cough tir {‘ohl iu 
the throat 

-Lead 

Cliiei' 

Driok \viiK‘ or spi- 
rits 

Drinik 

Bottle 

Cup 

Bracelets 


Tribe of Tangdo, 

Mak kah liior ka hi 

Sa kao 

Bu yat ilrfio 

]>ah lahk 

IFud lau or Twfi 
kong liAd bn 

Che ki'ii hud Ihi 

'Midi git 

3rfih g.lt pun iiiek 

ILlih Yak or llai 
yak 

All si 
Maddi/k 

Kilp SH yaii 

i^Innuiek koli 

Ma bu Hok or ]h\ 
sok 

Yiu xut 

Pui YU tu 


Kin , iii’r ina. 

Bracelets on wrist Tug 

Bracelets on right 
arm ' Yun nern 


Iiohio rlc A. 


k Hcarcely prononm.u 


Bunler WiU’ji. 
.Border wtiril. 


PiTmounced *'• unirn. 
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Ear-rings',. ■ . 
Stone 
.Snow , 

I(*0 

silver 
.kk‘iend 
Enemy 
Small kiiiiV' 
I'kair 

ilitve no fear 
].}e atVai<l 

'Fo be ashamed 

To buy 

To ask 

To cry 

To com(‘ 

To cook 

To eat 
To drink 
To smoke 

To go 

'!V> give 
Presont 


Trlhe o f Tangao. 

Bi yi ku. 

Mak to lok 

Iirit Ifi ki 

Hrd yak biiad lak 
kfii 

K’tsiit ])id lali 
I\rok piong 
I.yat si’ mrio yah 
.Bi! l(d 
Ivuiig lifm 
1 LA kan kung liuii 

i pi 

Sa dink 


I nick 

Ha tak 
B'iek 

Biek tsii or .Biek 
su 

Hngah krih 


Ih'.markH. 


Lit., Wat('T silver. 


Pi ” is an aHi.v. 


3rrii yi tu‘ Mai ying To buy or barter, 
Kali yat 
3 Ling hi diit 
^Lua or I^Fwa 

HA pui 

i l\rrainTck erNgnn- 


Litternlly Give y( 


To gnpo 
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fhrji /,*?/? . 

Tribe of Tangdo 

■ To fight 

Bibbi hei 

To forget 

King ylng 

To kill 

■Ku tan 

To know 

To imderstand 

) Mjik kiln f%Uo 
j Bfak kwk lali 

To hear 

Ponggan 

I’o love 

Shim moil yah or 
Shim mao yah 

To like 

To wish 
*[^o desire 

) Long long 
^ Kin si mao yah 


1 0 laugh 

To live 

To make 
To do 

To see 

To sjng 

To walk 
To swim 
I went 
To take care 
To talk 

To wash hands 
feet 

To wash elothes! 


Mat siak aw(i Lak 
kAvak 

JC'i an and Mah ki 

j Kiib ba lai 

Ki tah and Kin 
mi tah 

Muk kwat and Mak 
kwas 

Pog ge he 
Blit mung jfik 
Why vat kui ying 
Ham vrai 
•Knm ma y^t 

Hi mah 
Tam ma hok 


Berihir'kfi, 
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71. line II. deJe then 

Lj, utter the trord group, insert were in earlier 
. times ■ 

72. „ 3Ji, _,/o>’ Mr, A. U. Baiii read Mr. A. N. Bain 


VOCABULAEY 


Tangdo. 

for Kaw toh liei read Kaw toll lici and in 
the liemarkn ” luseri 'vvord for heUveeu 
of mid man. 


for Lao jiek read Lao yeek. English 
nunciation Lou yeek."'" 


/hr Ku pan nick read Kti pan niek 
SO Leer ' for Mk g^u lock read Ma gAn lok. 
Tree fern for Nu heniig rm J JNu heniig' 

81 Potato for Man gall hei read Man gah hei, 

82 Large knife for La tao read La lao. 
r: Arrow belt 

Clouda 


for Tu bieng read Yu bieng. 
for Biou gAt read Bien gat, 

83 Yesterday for Seh san hei lah read Sah &in hM lah. 

jj Green for Ka la siek read Ka ta siek. 

j 5 Line J , for East read Bat and for Mau niek read 

MAn niek, 

84 JYumerals 10, 11, 12, 20 and 30, for Mou poh read Mon 
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SEA DYAK RELIGION. 


a foruicr paper^' some accoiuit was given of tlie deities 
Sea-Dyaks of (Sarawak; of Pc sf^zra 
iiijiuiue ruble, oi ^idawixmdl ^ Singalanq Bnronq and 
Pidaug Uana. The two latter occupy, in the Dyak mind, 
a distinct personality, possess a certain character, and 
exercise definite functions over the Pyak world, ilitliongh the- 
oretically inferior to Feiara, they may bo regarded as the racial 
gods of the 8ea-I)yaks, for an amount of story and legend, of rite 
and sacrifice, gathers round them which is not found in connection 
witli the more colourless Fetara, whieli is yet regarded as the bet- 
tor being. The wA)rd Fetara is none other than the Hindoo ^‘Ava- 
tara” — the incarnations of Vishnu— the diftereiice of spelling being 
accounted for by the fact that the I)yaks never sound the r, but use 
p or h instead. Again, in an invocation to Fnlaug (hma there 
occur the names Ini Inda and Eaja Jevvata, wliicli look like Indea 
and Dewata. And the function in which these terms figure is 
called “ hiija,” Malay “ puja,” which is the word, I believe, com- 
monly used in India for worship in the present day. Now, do 
these Indian words indicate an organic connection of religion and 
race with those to whom they nuturali}^ belong, or have they been 
adopted by Dyaks from later external sources ? It is not impossible^ 
that such words ma^- have been obtained tlu'ongh contact with 
Ilindooisni during the })eriod of ascendency of the Majapait king- 
dom, whose intiuence, it; seems, extended to Borneo : but at pre- 
sent I know of no evidence for this theory, beyond the fact of the 
appearance of the words in Dyak, The probable explanation is 
that these terms have been brought into Dyak use from the Malay. 
Under tlio word Indra, Maesbbn gives a quotation of Malay which, 
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iii term, i.s not unlike the passage in the By a 
gins, Maka sagala raja-raja dan dewa-dew 
'‘dewata” is OTidently dewata 
iiKira, niiglit easily, with those 
htv'oiiie “ hii-JiKln/’ That the tc 
original possession, I conclude for 
seou .1 to know nothing.about then: 
tiio iiivocatir)!! tliuv are associated 
theory of wliat lie 
toll little beyond the hict that their 
to lliein. Souietinies they say 
(t/o/o, and thii 
the " Samjfi '■ 
they liusitatiiigly 
In the second pi 


ais; are an accre tion kind; not 'an 

two reasons. Fir.st, the Dyid-s 
. Pulauf/ Gttiia. \Yith ■'vliom iti 
is all tlieir own. Tliey have a 
timl why invoked; but of the others they can 
names have been handed down 
they are merely titles of Fulan,/ 
is strongtbened by theflict that the whole pas.sag-e of 
' -hlre.s.sed to one individual. Sometimes, however 
ivpre.seut thorn as having- a separate i)orsoiiality 

•ce, they are clearly subordinate to /-■abo/// r;«y 

and iudecl wherever tlicy occur, they are, T believe, always mime< 
ntter what 1 may i-.all the recognised deities. Dyak.s liavo alwavi 
an mehnatimi t„ incorporate new titles with their aiK-ient forins 
fa the :uvocation in (|uestion. 'PuJan-j Gnua is nI,so addi-ossod at 
Sultan. I’.ingintn. Jegedong. Temenggoug. which can have no oli' 
.mp l)eyoml that t.f magnitying him whom they wish to propititite, 
ne .same tendem>y can be observed at tlie present time when 
Oln-istum terms timl ideas tire brought to bear upon tliem. In 
le.if leii rites tliey will now shove the name Allau Ta-voa to fill 
up a niehe of a iianthoon, or to eomnleto a lin,, 
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sourit of Dyak religion already introduced in the 
ra.” That dealt with the theories of their belief; 
the same subject into the region of religious rite 


wini inousniuis ol -nnhis or spirits, wliieh are supposed to fill 
earth and air. sea and sky : and wliieh scheme as adversaries, or 
appear as helpers of man, until the lino of demarcation between 
Petaraa and anin^ is altogether indistinct. As a matter of habit, 
some beings are spoken of as Pefuras and some as anfn.^: bntwdien 
you ask the specific difreronce Ijotween the two, only a very inde- 
finite answer is obtainable. They slide into each ^^dth an hnper- 
ceptible gradient, and remind one of the ^^Avatara’^ manifestations 
of the gods. 

Any nnusual noise or motion in the jungle, anything which 
suggests to tlio Dyak mind an invisible operation, is thought to be 
the presence of an aniu. unseen by Immau eyes, but full of mighty 
power. ^ He is mostly invisible, but often vouchsafes a 
tion ol himself,' and when he does so, he is neither a gTiiceful 
fairy, nor a grinning Satyr, but a good honest ghost of iiosh mul 
blood, a monster human being about three times the size of a man. 
wi th rough Blia,gg y> liair, glaring eyes as big as saucers, nud huge 
SeeJotimal No. 8,'p, et mj. . 
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glittering teeth ; sometimes dark, sometimes white iu complexion ; 
hut sometimes again devoid of all such terrifying features, a com- 
monplace human form, in fact, a magnified reflection of the Dyaks 
theinselves. When hois seen, it is generally, as might he expected, 
on moonlight nights ; but sometimes, so Dyaks aver, in the hroad 
daylight. A young Dyak told me that one night he was watching 
for wild pigs ou his farm on the skirts of Lingga mountain wlien 
there appeared a great white (nitn which he tried to caloh. ]>j ilie 
leg, ]i()]»ing to get something from liim ; but the aa/a sliook him 
off. and witli one hound disappeared into the jungde. Auotlier 
man told mo that when ahoy he was going to a well to bailie, wlien 
he sinldenly saw close t<.) him an of gig/intie stature, and ho 
ran for his life and shut himself up in his room. That evening, a 
few hours later, a boy in the village suddenly (IIcmI, kilh-d of course 
by the aa/a. Such stones cmiid be miiitipliod Iw the hundred. 

The also reveal tliemselvcs iu dreams; and whenever one 

has been seen ]>y night or day, the apparition will be almost cer- 
tain to revisit the Dyak* in his dreams ; and there is not the remo- 
test sus^iieion tliat these visions of sleep are men* state.s of the 
subjective eonseiousnesa, hut they are regardoil as objective 
realities, 

Aiitus rove aliout the jungle and hunt like Dyaks themselves. 
Gtikgast, tlie chief of evil spirits, is especially aaldietod to the chase, 
-and may lie exactly dcserilied ?is a roaring lion walking about 
seeking wliom he may devour. An old man solemnly assured im; 
that he once saw this terrible demon returning from his hunt and 
carrying on his l.aiek a captured Dyak whom lie i-ecognised. . That 
very day the man died. There are certain animals iu the jungle 
^vhich roam al.xmt in herds, whicdi the Dyaks call “pasau : ” these 
are supposed to ho the dogs of the and do their bidding. 

Drom what I can gather about these creatures, I imagine tliem to 
ho a kind of small jackal ; they will follow and hark at mou, and, 
from their supposed connection with the spirits, are greatly foarod 
by tlio Dyaks, who generally run away from them as fast as they 
can. A Dyak was once hunting in the jungles of the Bataug Ln- 
p.ar, and camo upon an anf7i sitting on a fallen tree; nothing 
lie went and isat upon the same tree at a rcRpectcihle dis- 
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tanoo from tlio anlv. onterod into oonvorsfttiou Aviili him, be^rgod 
for his spear, or nnytbing he could hestow ; but tlie spirit had 
nothing to give except some magic moclicino (uhat) which would, 
bj the more fact of its possession by him, give his dogs pluck to 
aitiiok any pig or deer. Having given him this, ho advised the 
Tiinn to return (juiiddy, for hi.s dogs, ho said, would be back soon, 
and might be savage witli biin. The man needed no further 


urging, retired a short distance in good order to save apiioarances, 
and then bolted througli the jiingde in the direction of his exit. 

-And not^ only do nvtm hunt ; but they build houses and work 
and^ farm jnst as iJyaks do. They love to erect their invisible 
iiabitatioiis in trees, espocially of the kind ; and inany a 

tree is pointed as sacred, being tlio abode of a spirit or .spirits; and 
to cut one of the.se down would provoke the spirit’s vengeance. 
I reniemlier an instance of a Dyak dangerously ill whoso malady 
was generally attributed to his liaviiig unwillingly cut down one 
of these possessed trees. A saerMieo was made at the foot of tin 
tree; but the disturbed nutn would not be paeified. and the man 
died. Stories are told of men being spirited away into these trco.s 

1 I-'. :. T • . . 1 


lor (la.ys, and found again at tlio foot of the tree safe in life and 


limb; but 1 will not say sound in mind. The fact of a tree lia\ 
ing a supernatural inhabitant is geiiorally revealed througli 
dreams. A oa.se of this kind occurrotl at Banling. .It was told to 
somebody in a dream that in a paltry looking Inra (ficus) tree 
the hill Ihoro livetl an aiitn who desired to bo fed, and a space 
round was cleared and an oftbring made. As soon as I became 
aware of it, 1 cut the tree dowm, and hoard no more about it. 
Another way pf diseovoring these tree spirits is the following. 
Strike an axe in the tree at sundown, and leave it adhering to the 
tree during the night. If it bo found in the morning still in that 
position, no (.iiitu is there ; if it lias fallen to the ground, lie 
there, and lia,s revealed his presence by displacing the axe. 

The tops of bills too are favourite haunts of this invisible sooie- 
,ty; and when Dj'aks foil the jungle of the larger hills, they often 
leave a few trees standing on the summit as a refuge for them. A 
hill on the Sarilms river was supposed to be so much the proiiorty 

of tlie. spirits that it was dangerous and unlawful to farm it, and 
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tli6 jungle rGmainecl, until a few years ago, when a village of Dyaks 
near by, receiving Christianity, lost their fear of antiis^ and cleared 

It will have been observed that these anlm are either good or 
evil, either assist man or injure him. The good ones are nearly 
identified with Fetara^ of whom no evil is predicated, and wiio 
never entraps man to his destruction. The benevolent spirit is the 
next grade of good being, and intercourse witli it is coveted, for 
thereby come riches and wealth. The aniu story generally relates 
that the man who sees the spirit rushes to catcli Iiim by the leg 
(he can’t reach liigher) to get somewdiat from liim ; but is nearly 
always foiled in the attempt; for the mitn suddenly vanishes. 
But some men, it is believed, do obtain these miicli coveted gifts 
and if a Dyak invariably gets a g'ood liarvest of piadd^n it is by the 
magic charm, the ” of some favouring spirit ; if he has at- 
tained to tlie position of a war-leader, or be markedly' brave, it is 
by the commnnion or touch of the same power: and in fact every 
successful man in Dyak life is credited by Ids fellows with, tlu‘ 
succour of one of these beings of the mystic -world. They give 
men occult powers, charms, and magic protection against disease, 
and sometimes convey similar virtues by a simple prouoiineenieiit 
which is called a (oath). h5tories are toLl of Dyaks 

who have the good fortune to meet with anin^ wlio liave spoken 
somewhat thus: — ‘‘You shall obtain so many beads of yonr ene- • 
mies,” or“ you shall get plenty of j'^addy.'’ or “ you sliall have bravo 
dogs to hunt with,” or “shall ho protected against small-pox,” or “ne- 
ver be caught by an alligator.” Medicines for tlie sick are believed 
to be given in dreams ; and many a Dyak has related how, wlien 
despaired of by all, some “ //SuZ” was given to him in sloop, bj^ 
the magic virtue of wdiicli he was eompletel}^ cured. And some- 
times" when (vntns bestow these gifts — bits of stick or otlier rub- 
bish—they also mention the price to be paid for them by others 
who need them. xAnd they do more than give magic medicines ; 
they appear in dreams to guide and direct meu’s actions in variouH 
matters of conduct, and especially in matrimonial affairs, some- 
tunes telling them wliom to marry in order to get wealth ; some- 
times requiring them to divorce to avoid the displensui*e of thri 
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hur -svurld. Tlwve is plenty of room her 
irest and trickery, but the fact that suo 
noted up to, is evidence of a true belief, 
he Ion, -(in, to oommuniente with the si 
roligiouH, bus. in the Dyak, produced a 
ispirutioii. He has a •‘oustom” for the 
To *• miMjiok ” i.s to sleep on tl; 
hope of mooting with the good spirits of tl 
who was fired with ambition to shir ' 
cry, or one who desired to attain the 
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L or nights by himself on a mountain,’ 1 
it spirit who would give him w 
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at least, in the coast district of Sarawak. But it is not «lt ’ 
obsolete, for, a year or two ago, a Itejang Byi ^ e H 
diseuse, tr,ed sev.r.l hill, to .bleie . e.tefeed 

mountain. He offered his snenfiee, and laid him down to 
sleep beside it, saw an antu, and returned perfectly cured Dvak • 
here ereeted uo temple, to A,.„, ee ./j ft.,,, oil! 

not do as the ancients of the western world who made pil<zrima^es 
to the temples of EscnuAPins, and of Isxs and Seeapi! to obtain 
healing from the gods, but a pilgrimage to the tempi rCar 
pus, where the suppliant spent a night before the altar in order to 
receive revelations in dreams, is exactly paralleled by the unso- 
phisticated Dyak sleeping on the still mountain-top wfth hislMo 
saertoee beside him. The spirit and object are the mme lud 
atones of cures are similar in each. “ ' ^ 

Beligion of the Afrteans/^preo!^ among, the African races. 
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But llui and angry nre fur more nuiucrout^ in Dyak 

belief ilian the good oiie;4. These are regarded wiili dire dread;' 
There is hardlv a sickness which is not attributed to the unseou 
blow of an aiUu. “ What is the matter w^ith so and so? ” you ask, 
“ Sometliing has passed him/’ is the reply : an aiftu has passed 
Idiii and inliicted the malady. A serious epidemic is the devasta- 
ting presence of a powerful and revengeful spirit. You ask where 
such an one was taken ill, and 3m u are told that at such a place 
” it (anfa) found him.” Small-pox is spoken of as Raja the Chief, 
Cholera is the coming of a great spirit from the sea to kill and 
eat. When a report of cholera is bruited abroad, somebody or 
other will be sure to have a dream in which ho will be told that 
the spirit is making his xvay from the sea up the rivers, and will 
speedily sw' allow up liumati victims, unless he be fed with sacrifice 
and offering. These antm are always hungry, and will accept the 
sacrificial food ins iibstitution for human beings. A saerihee is ac- 
cordingly made to avert the evil. The same idea prevails about all 
internal maladies ; and as people constantly get ill, the propitia- 
tion of the autii is an ever recurring feature in IJyak life. It is 
the worship of fear, the detnonolatry of the less intellectual races of 
mankind. Fetara is good, and will not easily injure tifeiig and 
they may worship it as suits their coiivenienee ; but these 
always about their path are violent, savage and hungry, and must 
be reckoned with ; hence the frequency of tlie demon-eultus. 

It hardly need be pointed out that this relation with the spirits 
is no more ghost-seeing, where the apparition comes without ob- 
ject, and passes away 'without result. It is a system which has a 
definite function; which bestows favours, which brings evil, which 
directs conduct, and receives religious homage; and therefore a 
constituent part of Dyak religion. 

Another way in which the anU appears to men is in the form of 
animals. A man and an antu are often intcrciiaugeablc. A man 
will declare that he has seen an antn, like a gigantic human being ; 
and in his dream he will find the same antu in the form of a deer, 
or other animal. The following is told of a Dyak, whom I know 
well. He was at work alone in the jungle, and cut himself with 
his parang : he bled profusely and fainted : and after rocoveriiig 
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Ills senses ho saw beside him a maias (orang-utan) which had 
starched the bleeding and dressed the wound ; and when departing 
tlie creature hung up some uhat for use in future contingen- 
cies. In oihcr stories, the man is spirited away by the animal as 
III the following. A Dyak was fishing by a largo deep pool, and 
saw in the wniier a huge python, about 50 feet long and big in pro- 
portion. He at once riisiied to the conclusiou that this was no 
mere beast, hut an ffatv in serpent form; and \Yithoiit a moment’s 
hesitation jumped down upon its back.. The python dived, and 
llien crept up the liaiik, and crawded along the road , but iho}?’ had 
not gone far bid'ore llie serpent was inetamoi’phosed into a man, 
thus justifying the man’s guess. As the two proceeded, the anin 
asked what he wanted; did he wish to be a hunter, a cli\x'r, a 
fisher, a eliinbci', a [)ig-trnppor, or to he a rich man? No, he wisli- 
ed to have a brave spirit and an invulnerable body, and to over- 
come his tribal enemies without mortal hurt to himself. The anfif 
was eomplaceiit, and told him that if lie married a certain woman, 
(naming her) his request should be granted. He made overtures 
to the ]ad\q but her parents rclused, and the marriage was not 
eonsummated : consequently he got only a part of the luck which 
the (infn prospectively gave him. His alter life, however, was 
thought to have verified the truth of the apparition ; for lie rose 
to a position of note among his people ; and distinguished himself 
in that very line in which the antn said he should. 

The alligator, also, is more than a canny beast ; it is believed to 
be endowed with spirit-intelligence ; and Dyaks will not willingly 
take part in capturing one, unless the saurian has first destroyed 
one of themselves; for wiij, say they, should they commit an act 
of aggression, wlien he and his kindred can so easily repay them ? 
But sliould the alligator take a human life, revenge becomes a 
sacred duty of the living relatives, who will trap the man eater in 
the spirit of an officer of justice pursuing a criminal. Others, even 
then, hang back, reluctant to embroil themselves in a quarrel which 
does not concern them. The man-eating alligator is supposed to 
he j)iirsned by a righteous Nekesis ; and whenever one is caught, 
they have a profound convietiou that it must be the guilty one, or 
his accomplice; for no innocent leviathan coxild be permitted by 
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tlie fates to be caiiglit by man. The only time when anything like 
homage may be supposed to be offered to the alligator, is in the 
ordeal of diving. When Dyaks left to themselves cannot settle 
their litigations hy talking and arguing, the opposing parties each 
select a diver ; and victory goes to the side whose diver can remain 
longest ill the water without fainting.^ When the divers proceed 
from the village-house to the water, somebody will follow saying 
a .sYOi?;)?, (invocation) ;t and casting rice about right and left, and 
on the water as he monotones his part. He calls out to the Boyal 
Alligators and Eoyal Fishes, and all the minor denizens of the 
waters to come to his party’s aid, and confound their opponents by 
shortening the breath of the opposite diver. The whole, oEten dis- 
orderly, always exciting, is an appeal to Petarn ; and all that live 
in the waters are asked to give their assistance. 

Among all Oriental races, the serpent has been credited with 
large capacities. The Phamicians adored it as a beniheent genius. 
With the ancient Persians it symbolised the principle of evil. The 
Chinese attributed to the kings of heaven bodies of serpents. 
‘‘ There is no superstition more universal than ophiolatry. There 
‘‘ is hardly a people on earth among whom the serpent was not 
‘‘either an object of divine worship, or superstitious veneration.” 
The Djak is no exception. Ilis feeling towards promiueut mem- 
hers of the snake tribe is something more than reverential regard. 
And if his form of the eiiltus is far from the elaborate proportions 
of the worship of the Danlighwe in the serpents’ house of 
Dahomey, J the belief in serpent guardianship is, where it exists, 
as strong. All Dvak worship, to whatsoever directed, is irregular 
and occasional ; and it is only here and there that an instance of 
ophiolatry is found ; hut the veneration, such as it is, is the same 
which is given to an ins and deities in general. The serpent is, in 
fact, in the Dyak view an aniu^ and partakes of the capricious 

[ Tile ordeal by diving can be traced from India to Borneo tlirongii the 
Bnriyiese, Simnese and Malays. See As. Eep.earches, I., aoO-IOl ; JoiU’nal ll.A.S. 
Bengal, Y. XXXV. ; De Backer, L'Arohipcl Indien, o7<> ; Lo^v's DiBSurtutiou on 
Province Wonesley, 284; l>o la Lonbere’s Slam, 87: Journal R. A. S, (>SfcraitH 
Branch) ir„ B0 ,--Ed,] 
t [ Malay, jempL — Ed.] 

• f Ro^vley’s “ Religion of the Africans,’' p. 4<). 
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movements oE tlie super-huEian race, avIio generally confer their 
fiivoiirs upon the great, and pass by the poor and insignilicant. It 
is a personal and not a tribal deity. The python (savrrr), and the 
(*obra {fedon/j) are the snakes generally selected by the for 
their habitation, not all the members of either class, but only 
individuals whicii become known as spirit-possessed through dreams, 
or inference from other signs. Should one of these reptiles be in 
the habit of frecjuentiog the vicinity of a village house, it is always 
I'ogarded as tlie good genius of some one or other of the principal 
men iii it. Not long ago, I saw a small cobra come under a house*, 
and crawl about, not heeding half a dozen of us wlio were watcli- 
ing its movements; it did not attempt to touch the cdiickens, nor 
did it show frigid; when I poked it with a stick, but simply iniiated 
its hood a little, hissed, and went on in eager search of something ! 
At length it caught a frog, and seemed satislied. I found it was a con- 
stant visitor, and was said to be a “ spirit-helper ” of a man of the 
place, who, no doubt, would have fined any one who dared to lay 
violent hands upon it. I was not told, however, that any worship 
was paid to it. In another case, a large python went up into a 
house, and the inmates interpreted the visit as that of one of the 
beneficent powers. They put it under a (paddy measure) 

and ojffered a sacrifice to it, made a feast also for themselves, sat 
round the snake, and ate, congratulating themselves upon their 
good fortune. This done they let it go again into the jungle. 
In a third case, the python came at night, and astonished the com- 
munity by swallowing one of their pigs. This hold attack was 
thought to mean that they had been guilty of neglect of duty to 
his spiritship ; so wdth all haste an offering was prepared, and laid 
out on the floor of the house, the snake, gorged with the pig, being 
still underneath : some words of submission and entreaty were said 
and lo! the beast vomited up the pig, thereby affording indubitable 
proof that their view of the case was right! They then managed 
to secure it in a hamhii cage, and left it in honourable captivity 
until the morning when I arrived and saw it. A company of them 
afterwards took it into the jungle, where they offered it another 
sacrifi.co, and thou allowed it to slide out of the cage into tlie wood. 
It was believed to be the tuah^ the “ luck-bringer/' of the head- 
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man of the place, who was also chief of the district. 

In mariY regions of idolatry, the dread which animals inspired in 
man, more or less defenceless against their attacks, may have led 
to their being regarded as objects of Yvorship. This has been 
urged of ophiolatry. “If the worship perp>0tiiated itself,” s;iys 
Mr. B. Gould “long after other forms of idolaliy . had disap- 
“ peaved, it was because the serpent was that creature against 
•' which weapons and precautions were of least avail.” Whether this 
dread of the beast be accepted as the true account of the origin of 
the cultus or not, ail trace of the idea of propitiating an angry 
deity in the snake worship of the I)yak has long disappeared. One 
Dyak with whom I am acquainted keeps a cobra in this house, and 
regards it as his tutelary spirit, and everywhere among them these 
spirit-possessed reptiles are regarded as friendly visitors sent by 
some higher power for good ; aiid the sacrifice becomes an acknow- 
ledgement of obligation, and a gift to keep them in good humour, 
according the maxim — “ Presents win the gods as well as men.” 
But ophio- worship needs to have no special cause assigned for its 
existence. It is a natural outcome of that piumitive system of 
thought which lias everywhere })crsonified inanimate nature, and 
attributed human intelligence to the animal creation, one of the 
many fruits which has grown up from the wonder, the awe, and 
the dependent feeling with which imcivilivsed races have looked 
upon the mysteries of the great natura nrihirans one more ele- 
ment to complete the circle of nature- worship which has had charms 
for many of the world’s primitive races. 

To this account of spirit- worship, manifested in many forms, I 
may add, that the extreme anxiety to obey the dictates of the 
spirits, especially when made knowm in dreams, led, in one instance, 
to an act of anthropolatry. A certain village-house was preparing 
a grand celebration in honour of Singalang Bnron^^ when a Dyak — 
not very respectable in character— gave out that an antii had in- 
formed him in a dream, that this house must offer a sacrifice to 
himself (the man), or bear the brunt of the antii’s displeasure. 
This alternative, of course, could not he bonie,^ and they fetched 
the man, in a basket, put him in a place of honour, presented 

'‘Origin and Developcment of Eeligions Belief,” Voi. I,, p. IdK 
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io liiin au offering- of food and drink a« a religious net and tlien 
carried Idui back again to bis own abode, lliis fellow was at 
the time committing a flagrant breach of social laws, and possibly 
invented tlic message from the spirit, with the object of screening 
his repul alien by showing himself a favourite of the gods. But 
this view of llm matter did not present itself to the Dyalc mind, 
wbicli is capable of swtillowing any monstrosity, or absurd falsehood, 
if it only pretends to be a revelation from the spirits. Such, too, is 
ihc implicit faith they put in dreams. 

• • ; SaOIIIFICKS. ' ■ 

Soinetliiiig must now be said about the sacriflees wliich have 
been so frequently mentioned. The ordinary offering is made up 
of rice (generally cooked in bamboos), cakes, eggs, sweet potatoes, 
plantains, and any fruit that may be at hand, and a fowl or small 
chicken. This when offered in the house, is put upon a 

fahal\ or brass salver: if the occasion of the sacrifice necessi- 
tates its being oifered anywhere away from the house, a little plat- 
form is constructed, fastened together with rofan, upon fourvsticks 
stuck into the ground. Tliis is para pirhig, altar of sacrifice. 
The offering of course is laid upon it. But generally this is cover- 
ed with a rough roof, and thatched with nipali leaves, looking like 
a miniature native house ; but it is the most rude and flimsy thincr 

IW ■■■■■ ■ O'.. 

imaginable and soon tumbles to pieces. QTiis is the langhcm 
plrinp, shed of sacrifice. The god or spirit is supposed to come 
and partake of the good things spread there, and go away content- 
ed. I once remonstrated with them on the futility of the whole 
proceeding, on the ground that the food was clearly not eaten by 
any invisible being, but by fowls or pigs, or perhaps by reckless 
boys full of mischief, who would brave the fear of the spirits. But 
their answer was ready. The (mtu, whatever form it may take in 
showing itself to human eyes, is, as a spirit, invisible, a thing of 
soul, not of matter: now, they said, the soul spirit comes, and eats 
the soul (samangaf) of the food : what is left on the altar is only 
its husk, its accidents, not its true essence, blow this answer, re- 
markable as coming from them, contains, as it does, something 
similar to an old philosophic idea, which, in better than Dyak 
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society, is not altogetLer obsolete as a disputed matter in tliepre- 
sent day. 

An important element of many sacrifices is the sprinkling of 
the blood of the slain victim, gimelatij or shir/kelaif. The per- 
sons on whose behalf the sacrifice is offered, is sprinkled with 
the blood of the fowl, and not only persons, but farms of growing 
paddy : the persons, I imagine, to atone for some infringement ot 
■pemnH, the paddy, to make it grow. Sacrificing on behalf of: 
farms is a vital part of: their agricultural system, and no D3'ak 
would think his paddy could possibly come to maturity without 
continual application of the fowl’s blood. The bird is killed and 
waved about over the farm, but on some occasions, when the grow- 
ing is supposed to need only a slight application of sacrificial 
virtue, the comb of the fowl is just slit to allow a little blood to 
ooze out. 

On most occasions when a victim is slain, it is afterwards eaten, 
be it pig or fowl ; but in some cases, it is otherwise disposed of. 
If it be a sacrifice to Fnlanp Gana sit the commencement of the 
farming, the pig and other elements of the offering are conveyed 
with great pomp, the beating of gongs and streamers flying in the 
breeze, to the land to be prepared for receiving the seed ; the pig 
is then killed, its liver and gall examined for divination, and the 
whole put into the ground with some tualc (native drink) poured 
upon it, and dedicated with a long invocation to the great paddy 
producer. This is the function which is called hujci. If the 
sacrifice be for the crime of adultery, the victims are thrown into 
the jungle, and on the occasion of a marriage, I remember the 
offering was cast into the river. T’or all ordinary sacrifices, a fowl 
suffices ; ^but a pig, being the largest animal which the Dyak 
domesticates, is naturally selected as the highest victim : should 
pigs, however, not be procurable at the time, two fowls can be sub- 
stituted. And why ? I asked. Because the legs of two fowls are 
equal to those of a pig ! ^ 

These sacrifices are not bound up with any priestly order; any 

Among the Byaks of whom I am specially writing, I find no memory 
of human sacrifices: but the Melanos were once addicted to the practice, 
and I question if, even yet, they have died out amongst the Kayans of the^^ 
interior. 
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one way offer them : but old men are generally selected in respect 
of tbe lionoiir due to their age. No priesthood, in the proper sense 
of the term, seems to exist among these Sea-Dyaks; for the Manftvf/ 
or medicine man does not fulfil the necessary conditions. Any man 
wlio is a chief, or who Inns been fortunate in life, or who is w^ell up 
in ancient lore, and knows the form of address to the deities, may 
perform the sacrificial fimetion. 

And the worship is a purely external matter, unconnected with 
morality, a simple opus oj^erahmij a magical action w’'hich effects 
its object irrespective of the condition of mind, or habits of life of 
the worshipper. A man of sober conduct would be preferred to 
one of notoriously bad character, to offer a sacrifice ; but I have 
not perceived that any good moral or spiritual dispositiouvs are re- 
(phred to secure the object of the function. This indeed follows 
from the fact that no improvement of the moral being is sought 
for, or even thought of, as the purpose of a piring. However 
good Fetara may be supposed to be, tlie spirits in general have not 
made known that they delight in virtue ; and the Dyak does not 
offer sacrifices and repeat invocations to promote personal righteous- 
ness and wisdom ; but to get good crops of paddy, the heads of his 
enemies, skill in craft, health and long life. Neither his prayers 
nor aspirations reach higher than the realm of the visible and pre- 
sent. And in cases where we can see that propitiation for sin is 
the esoteric basis of the institutions, as for instance, in the slaying 
of sacrifice after an act of adultery, yet the thoughts of the Dyak 
are not directed co the cleansing of the offenders, but to the appeas- 
ing of the anger of the gods, in order to preserve their land and 
their crops from blight and ravage. There is no confession of sin, 
nor petition for the pardon of the offenders. It is a witnes»s of a 
belief that the offencc?s of man provoke the displeasure of the gods, 
and tliat satisfaction is demanded ; but there is nothing to show^ 
that tlie ultimate purity and improvement of the offender is con-, 
icm plated as tlie thing desired. It is compensation for wrong done, 
and a bargain to secure immunity for their material interests, I 
am speaking of the sentiment consciously entertained by the Dyak 
himself concerning his own phing ; not of the whole rationale 
which we can give of it. 
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I must now pass on to a fiirtlier element of Dyak religion, wliieh 
is yet only another phase of that nature worship which pervades 
all their institutions. The Dyak, like other races, feels his igno- 
rance of, and dependence upon, every part of the world about him. 
He feels that nature, which ha.s voices so many and wondrous, 
must have somethiDg to say to him, something to tell liim. When 
is its voice to him to be heard ? He feels a need o^ some guidance 
from tlie powers around and above him in his going out and coming 
in, in his precarious farming, inliis occupations in the sombre depths 
of the jungle, in his boating over the dangerous rapids, or the 
treacherous tides of the swift rivers. He is aware tliat dcatli 
and destruction may suddenly confront him in many a hidden dan- 
ger; and ho longs for something to hint to him when to advance 
and when to recede, liis is a “ questioniiig humanity;” and lie 
has devised for himself an answering nature.*’ 

■■ Omexs. ' 

Like the ancient Celts, who adored the voice of birds'^ ; like 
the Homans who took auguries from tlie flight or notes of the 
raven, the crow, the owl, the cock, the magpie, the eagle and the 
vulture, the Dyak has his sacred birds, whose flight or calls are 
supposed to bring him direction from the unseen pt)wers. The law 
and observance of omens occupy, probably, a greater share of 
his thoughts than any other part of his religion or superstition ; 
and I cannot imagine that any tribe in any age ever lived in more 
absolute subservience to angary than do the Dyaks. 

The system, as carried out by them, is most elaborate and compli- 
cated, involving uncertainties innumerable to all who are not fully 
experienced in the science, and tlie younger men have constantly 
to ask the older ones how to act in unexpected coincidences ol; 
various and apparently contradictory omens. 'Jo give a complete 
account of this intricate system would exceed my limits,’ and 
severely tax the patience of the reader; but an attempt to give 
some dehiiite notion of it is necessary. 

The birds thus ‘‘ used,” as Dyaks say, are not many. I can only give 

Macleau's “ Conversion of the Celts,” pp. 25, 26. 
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their iiati vo names : — Katuponff^ .Beragai\ Kjifol', J\fJ)ua.9. JSTendal:, 
Ih'Jffiuponp. Most are, I believe, beautiful in plumage ; all are 
siniilUainl, like most tropical birds, have notliiiig that can be called 
song ; bid tlieir calls are Ksomotimes sbrill and piercing. Tlio reaf^on 
wii V tliese are 1 bo birds selected, andonlj these, 'vvill appear in the end. 
bill in pra(d ice, the system goes beyond birds, and embraces the 
(deerj. pc/fon/c/.* (inouse-deor), tlie I'tjmKj (gazelle), 

(aanimdi lin'd rltdf (’insect), rejctlf (insect), htirong mnlam (insect), 
ludiCik (lizard), sUifAah (bat), tlio python and cobra, and some- 
times even tlie rat : all these may he omens in various ways and 
circiunstauces. and therotbre, iu this connection, they are designated 
(birds), and to augur from any of tliem is hehnvouq. 
But those other ci’catii res are subordinate to the birds, wliicii arc 
the Inundation upon which the superstructure of good luck is to bo 
raised : an 1 from wliitdi alone augury is sought at tlie beginning 
of any important undertaking. 

The yearly rice-rarining is a matter oi: much ceremony as well 
as of labour to the Dyak, and must be inaugurated with proper 
omens, tsome inaii who is siicccssiiul witli his paddy will be the augur 
a,nd undcM'take to obtain omens for a certain area of land which 
orliers beside himself will farm. Sometime before the Pleiades are 
suiliciently higli above tlie horizon to warrant the clearing the 
grounds of jungle or grass, tlie man sets about liis work. He will 
hare to hear tlie ttrudak on the left, the kainpoag on the left, the 
hHi'OiHj mahhi and the hcra^pfi on the left, and in the order in 
which L have written them. As soon as he has lieard ihe neadrdi , 
he will break off a twig of anything growing near, and take it home 
ami put it in a safe ]>lace. But it may happen that some other omen 
])ird, or creature, is the lirst to make itself heard or seen; and in 
that case tlio day’s proceeding is vitiated; he must give the matter 
up, return and try his chance another day ; and thus sometimes 
tliree or four days are gone before he has obtained his first omen, 
Wlieii he has heard the j?eudak, he will then go to listen for the 
kafiipouff and the rest, but with the same liability to delays ; and it 
may possibly require a month to obtain all those augural predic- 
tions wliicli are to give tliem confidence in the result of their 
labours, The augur has now the sanic number of twigs or sticks, 
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as birds he ho has hoard, and he takes these to the land selected 
for farming, and puts them in the ground, says a short form of 
address to the birds and Fiihing Gana, cuts a little grass or jungle 
with his jicfrang, and returns. The magic virtue of the birds has 
been conveyed to tlie land. 

Por house-building, the same birds arc to be obtained, and in tlu^ 
same wav. But for a war expedition, birds on tlie right liand are 
rc'quired, except the anohfZ', which, if it make a certain })eculin.r 
call, can be admitted on the left. 

These birds can be bad oniens as w ell as good. If lieard on 
wrong side, if in the wrong order, if tlie note oi* call be of 
the wrong kind, the matter in hand must be postponed, or aban- 
doned altogether ; unless a conjunction of siihscipient good omens 
occur, which, in the judgment of old experts, can overbear tlic pre- 
ceding bad ones. Hence, in practice this birding becomes a most 
involved iiiadter, because the birds will not allow themselves to be 
heard in a straightforward orthodox siicecBsion. After all it is 
only a balance of probabilities ; for it is seldom thatDyak patience 
is equal to w^aiting until the omens occur according to the standard 
theory; but this just corresponds to the general ebb and ilow of 
good tilings in actual life. 

There are certain substitutions for this tedious process, but I 
believe they are not much in vogue. Tims for farming, it is said, 
that a bit of gold in any shape may be taken and liiddeii in the 
ground ; and the result will be as though the proper birds had been 
heard. This looks like a case of bribing the spirits. Or the mat- 
ter may bo compounded for by sacrifice. A fowl iruiy bo killed so 
that the blood shall drop into a hole in the earth, in which also the 
fowl must be buried. Or the augural function may be shorteiiCMl 
by using an egg newly laid, which must lie taken and broken on 
the ground. It* it should turn out to be rotten, it is a bad omen : 
if quite fresh, it is good. This is to be recommended, for it would 
certainly always secure the desired result. So on the occasion of 
a war expedition. If an ofteriiig be prepared and some ituk 
(drink), and thesacriticc be offered with beating of gongs and drums 
on starting from the house, no birds need bo listened to on the 
way. But these ceremonies are supposed to fall sliort of the real 
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thill:.’, luid ;irp uni much practised. 

These are the iiiauguratiug omens souglifc in order io strike the 
Hue (;[• goofl luck, to render the commencement of an imderiakiii 
;ms[ucious. I'hc eonlinuanee of good fortmie must be ( amed on 
]>y omen iutluenee to the end. 

To take farming again, where the practice becomes most exteu- 
si\ e ami conspicuous. When any of these omens, either of bird, 
])ea,st, oi‘ insect, are heard or seen b}?- the Djak on his way to the 
]>addy lands, he supposes they foretell either good or ill to himself 
or to the farm ; and in most eases lie will turn back, and wait for the 
following day before proceeding again. The lunulah is generally 
good, so is tlio on right or left, but the is of evl 

omen, and the man must beat a retreat. A hcrai/al lieard once oi* 
twice matters not; but if often, a day’s x^est is necessary. The 
uthnifa on the riglit is w'rong, and sometimes it portends so much 
blight and destruction tliat the victim of it must rest five days. 
The“'s]iout ” of the I'utolc is evil, and that of the katiipourj so bad 
that it requires three days’ absence from the farm to allow^ the evil 
to pass away : and even then a />cruy.7/ must be Ixeard before com- 
meneiug w’ork. The ben.ujdl is a doctor among birds. If the cry 
of a deer, a prh/ii'.ok^ or a gazelle be heard, or if a rat crosses the 
patlx before you on your wniy to the farm, a day’s rest is necessary ; 
or you 'will cut yourself, get ill, or suffer by failure of the crop. 
When a good omen is heard, one which is supposed to foretell a 
plentiful harvest, you must go on to the farm, and do some trifling 
work by way of “leasing the works of your hands” there, and 
thou return ; in this wuiy you clencli the foreshadow^ed luck, and at 
the same time reverence the spirit which pi’omises it. And should 
deer, pelandok, or gazelle come out of the jungle and on to the 
farm wlieii you arc W'orking there, it means that customers will 
come to buy the corn, and that, therefore, there wuTl be corn for 
them to buy. This is the best omen they can have ; and they 
honour it by resting from work for three days. 

But the worst of all omens is a dead beast of any kind, especially 
those iiieliided in the omen list, found anywhere on the farm. It 
infuses a deadly poison into the whole crop, and will kill some one 
or other of the owner’s family within a year. When this tomble 
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thing liappeiis, they test the omen by killing u pig, niid divining 
from appearances of the liver immediately aftei* deatli. Tf the pre- 
clietioii of the omen be strengthened, all the rice grown, ou that 
gToiiud nmst be sold : and, if necessary, other rice bought for Iheir 
own consumption. Other people may eat it, for the oiiicji ojdy 
affects lliosc nt whom it is directly pointed. A swarm of bees iig]it» 
iiig on ibc farm is an ecjually dreadful matter. 

A iK.l there is another way of escaping tlie effect of onieiis less 
vicious than the foregoing. Some men, by a peculiar magic iu- 
tlueiice, or by gift of the bird spirits, are credited with possessing 
in themselves, in their own hearts and bodies, some occult pr.wer 
which can overcome bad omejis, {penabar biirong). These men are 
able, by eating sometliiiig, however small, of the prodnee of tlie 
farm, to turn oif tlie evil prognostication. Ariytlihig grown on it 
which can be eaten, a bit of Indian corn, a little mustard, or a few 
cucumber shoots, is taken to the wise man ; and lie quietly eats it 
raw for a small consideration and thereby a])propriates to himself 
the evil omen which in him becomes innocuous and lluis delivers 
tlie other from the ban of the pernaJi^ or talioo. 

The hiirongf maldui is an insect so called because it is generally 
lieard at night ; it is evspecially sought after on the war-path as the 
guide to safety and victory. It is altogether a good genius, as the 
nenchA'i^ among the birds. And in farming it is equally valued. 
A man beard it on one occasion in a tree on his farm-land, late in 
the morning ; and dedicated an offering to it at tlie foot of the tree, 
which was afterwards regarded as sacred, and was not felled with 
the rest. And he had his reward in an abundant harvest. 

These omen -creatures are the regular attendants of tlie Dyak, 
not only in his farming, but in all his travels and works of every 
description. If he be only going to visit a friend a few miles off, 
a bad bird will send him back. If he be engaged in carrying tim- 
bers from the jungle for his house, and hear a hutoh or a hrjam- 
pong or a ubiias. the piece must he thrown down, and left until a 
day or two after, or it may have to be abandoned altogether. A 
man built a boat, and, wdien nearly finished, a laiiolc iicw close 
acro'ss the bows : it was cast aside and allowed to rot. If at night 
they hear an o^vi make a peculiar noise they call ^ubnl they will 
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hastily rlear tail ilic liouse in ibe Hiurning* ; and remain away some 
\vtH‘-ks, ii may in iemporarj sbeds, and tbon only rtdurn yben 
tliey have licard a and a. heraijai on llie left. Tliere arc 

many (unens ^vliicb inabe a place inifit for ha).)italiori. and ainon^u: 
{hcui arc a hc}'H(jtu living over a boinsc and an arinadilio crawling 
lip into ii. 

When visiting the sick, birds on tbe rigid arc desircal, as possess- 
ing more power for lieultb. And Iierc I iiKiy iimntiuu anotber 
way OL eoirnuiinicnling tbc virtue of the good omen to llie object. 
'W'ben a ])ya.k Isears a good bird on Ins way to sec a sick friend, be 
w ill sit down, and cliew some betel-nut, i>in]i leaf, lime, tobacco 
and gandner for bis owii refreslnnont, and Iben chew a little more 
and wrap it in a loaf and take it to bis friend, and if llie sick ina.u 
can only eat, it will materially licdp tbc core ; fur does it not con- 
tain tbe voice of the bird, a mystic eliAir of life from tbc unseen 
world P. ' 

To kill one of Ibeso birds or insects is believed to bring certain 
disease, if not death. I was told that a \voman was once paddling 
ber canoe along near tbc baidv of a stream, and saw a little heragni 
on a bough, and not recognising it she caught it, and took it home 
for a clnld's plaything. fSbe was soon made aware of bc-'r mistake, 
and offered tlie bird a little sacrifice and let it go. That night she 
baci a dream wherein she was told that, if slio bad killed it, or 
omitted tbc offering, she would hare died. But this idea of sacrecl- 
iiess of life does not apply to tbe deer, tbe gazelle, tbc pelamlolv. 
the armadillo and iguanas wdiicb they freely kill for food, and rats 
as pests. Pliysical wvants are stronger tluui religious theory. Ano- 
ther inconsistency appears wdien, in settingup the posts and frume- 
w^ork of a house, they beat gongvS and make a deafening noise to 
prevent any birds from being heard. 

This is only the merest outline of the practice, the full treatment 
of which would require a volume; but it is sufficient to show that 
there never wuis a people in more abject mental bondage to a super- 
stition, than are the Byaks of Borneo to tlie custom of behtt- 
In a race of considei'able energy of temperament, like 

■'■'yihls remark perhaps baldly applies now to Byaks of the coast, who, being’ 
subject to other inliuenccs, are gradually relinquishing the custom. 
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tb(.5 Soa<L)yak.s, one would have expected tlic tediuusne:;;.’; ol: 
tlio sv^teiii would luivc pcodiieed a romody. d'o cnuriult ouuuis a,t 
the coiniUGUceinent of important uudertakiug.s is one tliiiuj;' ; to bo 
liablo to obstcuetioii and restraint at every step of life, is (jiiitc 
auotbor and far heavier matter. The substitutions betore-meiitioned, 
no doubt, were invented as a short cut through a troublesouie mat- 
ter^ but they have evidently failed in the object. And then the 
intrieaedes of the subject are so endless. Old men, industrious and 
sensible in ordinary matters of life, will sit for hours at a stretch 
discussing lawful or unlawful, lucky or unlucky, combinations oL' 
these voices of nature, and their e'hiect upon the work and destiny 
ol men. f)nly the older men are able to tell what is to he done in 
all eases. The deaf who do not hear, and children wdio do not under- 
stand, are conveniently supposed to he exempt from obedience. 
And this involved system of life is thoroughly believed in as the 
foundation of all success. Stories upon stories are recounted of the 
failures, of the sicknesses and of the deaths that have resulted from 
clisrega.Td of the ojiiens. A"ou may reason with them against the 
system, but in the coincidences which they can produce they think 
they have a proof positive of its truth ; and whtli them an accidental 
coincidence is more convincing than tlie most cogent reasoning. 
But it need hardly be said, that the citing of precedents is very one 
sided. All cases in which the event has apparently verified the 
prediction, are carefully remembered, wliiist those in whicdi the 
omen has been falsified are as quickly forgotten. 

The object of the bircl-cultus is like that of all other idtes : to 
secure good crops, freedom from accidents and falls and diseases, 
victory in wnir, and profit in exchange and trade, skill in discourse, 
and cleverness ill all native craft. 1 say bird-ea//ii.9; for it rises 
from observance of omens into invocation and worship of the birds, 
as the following extractfrom a ‘‘ Sampi IJmai'’ will show: — 

I call to ye, 0 Birds ! 

Which birds do you call, do you beckon ? 

The false, the lying birds, 

The mocking, the wicked ones, 

The evil ones which iu sidewn^ys, 

Those which start in sleep. 
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Wilit'U ilutter tlieir wings as a sail : 

These I do not call, I do not beckon. 

Wliitdi then do you call, do yon beckon ? 

Tliose whicli lay and hatch to perfection, 

Wliich are (dean of breast and liearl, 

Whose discourse compels assent, 

Whos(^ fiimc' reaches afar, 

W'liose ]n‘aisc is heard and repeated, 

Which a.re jnst and pure and simple. 

The palms of whose hands are lucky, 

W'liich slco[) and liave good (Ireains. 
dheso I call, tliesc I beckon, 
d'hat when they ])ass Uiroiigli the jungle, 
d’luu' may keep tludi* luinds in onhn* : 

A\dien they pass other men’s tilings, 

They may be on guard against stealing ; 

^Vheu tliey talk they may also understand; 

"When men (piarrel they may rebuke them ; 

When men strive they may cool the tier}- spirit. 

K<d oi [\\o h\tQ Menggorig, 

'Fa pan of tlie late Dunggaii, 

Katuli of tlie iafe Manok. 

Bun.iit ol Fimakii. 

Fangkaa of the late Lunas. 

Kunidhig oi 

Furoufj Hal am of the late 
Hi oh of the late Mnnuli. 
liojai of the late Lnuvliai. 

Ajisui of the late ijali. f 
TiK\se I (uill, tliose 1 becdion. 

That tlioy may never labour in vain nor I’etiara em})ty, 
Xever be fruitless, imwer be barren, 

Never bo disappointed, nev^er be ashamed, 

This protjahiy rei'ers to lociistiS which eat the young paddy, 
f l\iL‘S(i jjroicss to ho the names of ancestors who have been 
favoured by tlu^ birdts named: and tlio variation of th(3 nauu'^s of the 
proita,l>ly to be ticcoimted for by the fact ; that the same ].)ixNls arc < 
diftVrcut uainos. 


specially 
0 birtls is 
calletl by 
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Never be false, never tell lies. 

These I call, these I beckon, 

That when I go on the war patli, 

Tliey may be with me to obtain a head ; 

When 1 farm, 

Tliey may be with me to fill the paddy bins ; 

’Wluai I trade, 

They ma}" be with me to get a ?nenfffjcf jar. 

Tliese I call, these I beckon, 

Tliese I shout to, these I look to, 

These I send for, these I approach, 

These I invoke, those I worship. 

The ])irds are liere eontemplated as in company with tlie Dyak, 
ordering his life, and giving eftect to his labour; and the in voca- 
tion and offering are to impetrate their favour. Another function 
in which the ciiltus of these winged creatures comes out distinctly 
is the festival which is described as hir} hurorig ainlcal, giving 
the birds to eat, that is, giving them an offering. It may be said 
to be a minor festival in honour of Shujalanj Biirong and his soiis- 
in-iaw, the omen spirit-birds. The sacrifice, wliich follows upon 
the usual invocation, is divided into two portions ; one of whieli is 
suspended over the roof-rklge of the house, and the other upon tne 
edge of the trfuju, or drying platform, wliicli fronts every Dyak 
Tillage-liousc. 

In answer to the question of the origin of this systern of “ bird- 
iug,” some Dyaks have given the following. In early times tlie 
ancestor of the Malays and the ancestor of the Dyaks had, on a 
certain occasion, to swim across a river. Both had books. The 
Malay tied liis tirrnly in his turban, kept his liead well out of water, 
and reached tlie o])posite bank with his book intact and dry. Tim 
Dyak, less wise, fa;stened his to the end of his waist-clotli, 

and tlie current waslmd it awaj^ for in swimming, tlie siivtl was of 
course in the water. Bat the fates intervened to supply the loss, 
and gave the Dyak this system of omens as n substitute for the 
book, 

I) yak uroperlw consists ill, aiid kv raakone;! hy, jars of c.‘rtain rccoy’iiis);<l 
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Another fciiory relatet:! the following. >Somc Dyakfcj in tlic ’Baiaiig 
Lupar made a great fcawt, and invited iminj guests. When every- 
thing was ready and arrivals expected, a tramp and Imm, as ofc* a 
great company ol* people, was heard close to the village. The hosts, 
thiukiog if. to ho the invited friends, went forth to meet them with 
meat- and drink, but found with some surprise they were all utter 
strangers. Ifowcver, without any questioning, they received them 
will]! due Iiououi’, and gave them all the hospitalities of the occasion. 
When the time of departing came, tliey asked the strange visitors 
wh<.) tlicy were, and from whence, and received something like the 
following reply from their chief : 1 am Sinr/alauf/ Ihiroufj, and 

“ tliese are my sons-in-law, and other friends. When you liear the 
‘‘ v oices of the birds (giving their names), know that you ]iea.r us, 
“ for they arc our deputies in this lower world.'’ Thereupon the 
JJyaks discovered they had been entertaining spirits, and received, 
as reward of their liospitality, the knowledge of the omen system. 

Ihit the full Dyak ex])laiiation of the subject is contained in the 
legend of Bla, wdn'ch is perhaps worth epitomising. Shi lived in the 
very early ages of the world, when men were still but few, and con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, and with only such kno^vlcdge 
as raised them a little above the brute creation. One day he goes 
out shooting with his blow-pipe; but loses his way, wanders about, 
and at last emerges on the sea coast. Here he sees a Dyak wo- 
man wondrously beautiful, who straightway recognises him, and 
olfers to mari’j him. He objects on the score that he has lost his 
way, and knows not how to roach his home again ; but she overrules 
the objection by informing him that she is well acquainted with the 
way both to liis and her own country, and, if he will only follow" 
her, she will conduct him to his friends. He consents, and in a 
short time they reacli tlie village, and find Shi^ parents w'ailing for 
him as dead. In the sudden- surprise of his arrival, they hardly 
recognise his wife, but after the joy is somewhat sobered down, 
they bethink themselves of the strange lady, and are lost in admi- 
ration of her beautiful form and features. ISlo questions are asked 
about her parentage, Tn course of time, a child is born, who is 
named Be7'aguntlng, who grows big in a miraculously short space 
of time. One day ho cries and won’t be pacified. All caress him 
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to no purpose. His i*aee is as red as a capsicum witli wecplno' 
uikI Shi asks Ills wife to take him again, and siie refuses ^ whereu[)on 
lie reproaches Ijer witli slight irritation of temper. She replies 
jiuthing, but quietly packs up her things, marches out of the house, 
and departs through, tlie jungle to her unknown home. The boy 
continues to cry, and persistently l}eg>s his father to take him after 
his mother. After some deiniirring, Sin yields, and father and sou 
depart to go tliey know not where. Night comes on, and they rest 
linder (lie shelter of the forest, and a strange thing occurs. In a 
leaf Oil tlie ground they' find some fresli milk, which Serai/uxfi nq 
dj*iiiks. They trudge on for three or four days, resting at night, when 
they always iind milk in a leaf for SeragunUnq, At length they 
come to the coast, and see in the distance the mother's hat floaiiiig 
on the water ; and tliere is nothing to do, but to encamp again for 
the night. Again niore milk is foimd in a leaf. 

Next morning, a boat, and Semgmiting, who, takes the lead <.)f his 
father in all things, hails it (Uid asks the paddlers to take him and 
Ids father. The boat veers towuirds the land, but some in the bout 
rccogukc the two wanderers, and shout out: Oli, it is only N/’/g 
and Ins boy ; let them alone to die if they inusi. The boat is shov- 
ed off agaiti and disappears. This is tke boat of Kahipong, son-iu- 
laxv of StngcfJaug Burong. Exactly the same scene enacted six times 
jiioro on tlie passing of the boats of Bcnigai, KuJo, Jlhtuni, Xen- 
(hil\ Bttpdit and Brjampong, Again the two are left alone on the 
sliore, and again the milk mysteriously appears on tiie leaf. 

On the following morning, they behold a strange shape rise out 
of the sea in the distance, and soon recognize it to be a gigantic 
spider, whicli gradualN approaches them and asks what they are 
doing. They reply that they want to go across the sea. The 
s[)jder affirms it can guide them, gives Sevaganthtg some rice, and 
bids i hem fc'llow', not turuing id the right nor to the left. They 
all walk on tlie water which becomes asjiard as a sand bank under 
.their feet. After being, a long time out of sight of land, they, ap- 
proach an opposite shore, and find a landing place with a large number 
,of boais betokening a place xveli inhabited. The spider directs them 
to the house of ihe mother ; and they find themselves at last in the 
house of no less a personage than Smgalanr/ Burong, 
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AikI thus it eonios to liglit tliat tliis m3^stenous womrni, wlio so 
stmngcly and siukleul}^ falls across Sin^s path, is iu realih^ an in- 
Jinlntaut- of tlie spirit-woi'ld, who has condescended to hoeome the 
wife of a mortal. She is Bunsii Katupoiuf, the youngest of the 
fatni]\n nioco of Shujidanff Burout/, and one of that fainil}' 
of spirit-lards of wlioin he is chief. 

Eat at ilrst no one takes any notice of them, and SiagaliDhj Bii-. 
pvtuj is ill his paitf/gali or seat of state, and tlie mother dtH?s not 
appear. Ht'rifgualiitg with Ids iisnal pre(aH*it3" calls the smis-in-law 
of the groat spirit his undos, hut they will not acknowledge him, 
and t]).reatcn to kill him and his father. TliC}' watch to mark 
whether the hoy recognises liis mother’s cup and plate, her airih 
hox, and mosejuitu curtains, and behold, ho makes straight for 
them witlimit Iho slightest hesitation. T1103' are not satisfied, and 
propose several orderds in all wliiidi Smti/inifiiff/ is miraculously 
successful. As a last trial they all go hunting, Katnpoixj, Bi^rarjal 
and the rest all take their well-proved dogs, and leave the boy and 
his father to get one where tliey can, yet tlu\y are both to he killed 
if they are not more successful than tlie others. Scraguntiiig 
calls to him an old dog which is nothing but skin and bones, and, 
can hardly walk, and gently strikes him, whereupon the dog is in 
an insiant fat, plump and strong. Katupoiig and Ins friends re- 
turn in the afternoon without anything, and in the evening, Sora- 
rjunflug and his dog appear chasing up a huge hoar to the foot of 
the ladder of the house, where the pig makes a stand. Katnjwng 
and his friends fling their spears at him, but they glide off, and 
they tliemselves are within an ace of being caught in the tusks of the 
beast ; then goes to the room, gets a little knife of 

his mother’s and gently throws it at the pig. and it instantly drops 
down dead. 

After tlieso miraculons feats, tliere is no longer any room for 
doubt, and Seraguufing is acknowledged- and treated by all as a 
true grandson of Singrdrnig Bitroag. .l^hey now. live happily 
together for some time, until one day when Slngcdang Biirong 
goes to bathe ; Sp rag anting in his absence plays about the panggah, 
and tarns up his grand fa tliei'ks pillow, and sees underneatli, as in a 
glass, the place of his birth and all his father’s relations, and calls 
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liis fatlier they both see the mystic vision. From that time the 
father is sad and home-sick, ami camiot eat food, and soon asks 
to he allowed to return to his own place. Bhigalang JBnronj dis- 
covers that tliey have looked under his magic pillow, but is not angry, 
and gives his consent to their departure. 

But before returning to the lower world, Siu and his son hare 
several things to learn. They are taken on a war-expedition, tliat 
they may know how to fight an enemy with bravery and successful 
tactics; they are taught Bow to plant paddy, and wait until it is 
ri{>e in order to have a praetioal knowledge of every stage of rice- 
growing: tlmyare initiated into different ways of catching fush and 
aresliowm how to set traps for pig and deer and, above all, the obser- 
vance of all the omens good and bad is carefully e.xplained to them. 
Those ])irds, ’* says Bifronr/^ “ possess my mind and spl- 

and represent me in the lower world. Wlien you hear tlieni, 
remember it is we who speak for encouragement or for warning.’’ 
Some paddy seed is tlien given to them and a variety of other pre- 
sents and they depart. Xo sooner are they o\it of the house than 
they are suddenly transported through the air to their own home. 

This legend implies the belief that the primitive Dyak lived in 
the lowest stale of barbarism, subsisting upon the fruits of the 
jiuigle, and plantains, and yams, ignorant of fishing and trapping, 
and of the great industry of- rice-farming ; that the knowledge of 
these things with the omen system was brought from the higher 
■world by Serfigunthig, the offspring of the spirits above, and, 
therefore, able to obtain the knowledge ; and that the working of all 
is to be carried on w’ith the continual direction and assivstance of 
the supernatural author of the whole. The >sacredness of the omen 
birds is thus explained : they are forms of animal life possessed 
with the spirit of certain invisible beings above, and bearing their 
names ; so that, when a Dyak hears a Berac/ai, for instance, it is 
in reality the voice of Beragai^ the son-in-law of SlngaJang Bu- 
rong ; nay, more, the assenting nod or dissenting frown, of the great 
spirit himself. 

We may now conclude with a summary reference to those ele- 
ments of worsliip to which the Dyak clings for the support and 
satisfaction of the religious side of his life j and if wo can see with 
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]iif3 cycK, wc wlmll probably be able to iiuderstaiul wbat sbadows of 
Irutli it ciubodies ; and liow iiuieli oi- how little it supplies the place 
of a better knowledge. Tf the strength of worship be in propor- 
tion to the number of objects renerated, the Dyak is most empha- 
tically a •* worshipping animal,” but the fact “ia, that the Dyak 
cluu'actcr contains the smallest amount of real veneration. His 
adoration is brought down to the mere o.xternal work of makiim a 
sacrifice and repeating an invocation, which is done in an off-hand 
manner, without any pjosture of humility or reverence and without any 
i<lea that it involves the offering of a life in a course of good con- 
duct. .But in the number of his deities, such as they m-e, ho is 
certainly rich. He has not risen to the idea of an ‘omnipreseut 
deity, but ho iinagiues the world, especially the heavens, to l.e 
everywhere inhnbitwl liy separate PHnnif:, whose function’ it is to 
care for men. Yet in this manifold personal providence there is 
room for a spirit of fatalism. He will cry out to J^e’tnra and 
talk of the relentless march of fate. To 

for good crops : and to Sinfjclavr, Baroug for general luck and 
success in everything. His idea evidently is that good o-ifts^re 
from the gods. ^ 

But while he has this appreciation of a secret power liehind the 
realm of the visible, the world of nature is to him a great, wide 
terrible and wonderful combination of phenomena, who.se influence 
lie feels as that of a living presence, which elicits' his sense of awe 
and regard. There is no separate worship offered to the heavenly 
bodies; hut in a prayer at farming, the sun is invoked together with 
and Birds; and is addressed as Batinqqi 
Mata-ari. Tlie idea of its personification is suggested by its name 
“the eye of the day.” The moon and stars are not invoked but’ 
according to him, they have an “ invisible belonging ” a Petara 
just as all parts of the earth have. It is probable that no inani’ 
mate objects themselves, not even the sun, though treated as before 
mentioned, are supposed to be divinities ; it is an underlyino- spirit 
in them which is adored, a hidden living influence in them^hich 
effects their operations. Thus the sea has its Antu B!ha{ ,- and the 
wind IS the mysterious efflueuce of Antu Itibvt who resides in 
liuman form m aerial regions; and when a violent .storm sweeps 
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the jungle^^, Dvaks will beat a gong for a few minutof^ to apprise 
the Wind Spirit of the locality of the house; lest he should lay it 
level with the ground, as he does sometimes the most majestic of 
forest trees. Yeneratioii for natural phenomena then determines 
the direction of his religions instincts ; and we find oursolres in a 
region of belief Avhich reminds one, to some extent, of the primitive 
religion of the Vedic age. This nature-worship soon runs into 
practical polytheism; for the hninan spirit ever seeks a personality 
as the receiver of its homage, and the repository of its wants. To 
this, the best side of Dyak religion, is added -a less poetical ele- 
ment, a cLiltus, which though occasional and spasmodic, is yet 
degrading in eharaeter; one in.spired by a mixture of fear, anxiety 
and self-interest, and consisting in demonolatry, zoolatry and avl- 
olatry, in the practice of which there are found the same re- 
ligious acts as are offered to other beings — invocation, petition 
and sacrifice. The Dyak’s religious belief is thus the olfspring 
of the earthly as well as the higher side of his nature ; and together 
forms a eompound of law, religion and superstition iii inextricable 
confusion. 

Alldin the omen system, the Dyak advances still further into 
the great field of human religion, and touches oilier faiths higlier 
than his own. The forms in which he manifests this is sure to be 
material and crude ; but nevertheless it may contain the germs of 
thought more fruitful of results elsewhere. What is the essential 
thought or principle which underlies these dreams, omens and 
divinations? A morbid anxiety to foreknow the secrets of the 
future no doubt is there; but surely there is also a hidden convic- 
tion, that the supernal power and wisdom has a way of revealing 
its will to man, wherein he is told what to do, and what to refrain 
from. Looking at the matter from his point of view, tlie Dyak 
•has a continual direction from that power, a living guisle book foi* 
life’s work and journey. The statement of the legend that bird- 
04113 ns were given instead of the book, exactly hits the poiui. Ami 
he implicitly obeys, though he knows not of the why ; hut- the gods 
see further than he can, and he is content, though the obcdieiieo 
involves a present inconvenience. 

To sum up then, the Dyak lias gods for worKsliip, spirits for 
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liclpors, omens for guides, saeriliees for propiliatioii, and llie tradi 
lions of liis ajieestors for {xuthontj. And with submission to evein 
stronger power, good or evil, he lives unci works. IJis look heyoin 
into a future sphere is another matter, and reserved for separatt 
cujisideration. 
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HEX, a few years ago, in pursaaiico of a new policy i*es- 
pecting the ISTative States on the Peninsula, a British 
Political OfEcer with a small guard took up his resi- 
dence just above the navigable part of the Perak river, 
it was within the knowledge of fevv' persons probably 
that the Bntch had, more than two hniid red years before, 
established a trading station a lew miles lower down. And when, 
after one year, the experiment collapsed, tlie Eesident was mur- 
dered and the E/Csidency placed in a state of siege, it was never 
pointed out, as far as I remember, that history was repeating itself 
and that the Dutch traders who had settled on the Perak river in 
1G50 were murdered in 1651 by the Malays, rortunately tlie 
parallel ends there, for the speedy punishment -which overtook the 
murderers, in 1S76, was of course more effectual than the efforts of 
the Dutch to obtain satisfaction for the tragedy o£ 1651, efforts 
which were protracted, as will be seen further on, for ten years. 

Perak now bids fair to become as settled and prosperous as any 
British Colony, but the Dutch episode in its history should not be 
forgotten, and the followdng pages contain a collection of extracts 
from European and Malay authors bearing upon it, more interest- 
ing, as I think, in the original words of the writers than any con- 
nected accounts which could now be compiled; 

Hamilton alludes to the Dutch disaster in the following pas- 
sage : — 

‘‘ Perak is tlie next country to Qneda. It is properly a part of the King-doin 
of Johore, but the People are nntractahle and rebellious and the G-overnment 
anarchical. Their religion is a heterodox Mahometism. The Country pro- 
duces more Tin than any in India, but the Inhabitants are so treacherous, 
faithless and bloody, that no European Nation can keep Factories there 


“ A new account of the East Indies, being the Observation and Remarks of 
Capb. A. Hamilton who spent his time there from the years 16BB to 1723.” 
Edinburgh, 1727, VoL II., p. 73. 
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witli Buiety, Tiie Dutch tried it once, and the first yciir lied their Fuctory 
cut olh They then settled on Pidio Bing-dln^i'-, rai Island at tlic I\Iuiitli ot‘ 
tlic river Fenik, hut about t3i,e yen-r ](J9U that Factory r.lso cut ofi, iiirl 
I never lieard that anybodj’’ else ever attempted to settle tlir-.rc since. 

There are several other places that coast of lUalayn. that inodiicc 

i^Tcat ({uajititles of Tin, but SalangoreaiidParsaloreare the JiiObtnureih'tlionxh. 
iittlo fi-cipieiited by Europeans, because they have too many of the Perak 
Qualiiiesto be trusted with honest Men's Lives and Money. Their lie! :glon 
is also a sorb of Bcouiidrel Mahometismd ’ 

I Lave lived ill Perak for several years, and Lave soug-lit Li vain 
among natives of the state for anj traditional accounts of the 
attack upon the Dutch and the negotiations -which followed. T 
have nevci* succeeded in meeting a native who coidd rerneiuber 
luiviiig heaixl that such a thing had liappeued. Yet these 
people have pleiitj of iegends going back to pre-Muhaminadan 
days. This is an example of the small hold svliich. in the absence 
of written aecouiits, the events of modern times have upon tlio 
minds of men in comparison with the iiryfchical stories of antiquity. 

The Dutch, who became iu 1041 masters of Malacca, having 
successfully attacked the Portuguese garrison there, turned their 
attention shortly a-ftervvards to the tin-trade of tlic State of Perak, 
then in a condition of vassalage under the Kingdom of Achin. In 
a manuscript collection of Dutch Treaties prepared in Batavia 
under the orders of Sir SraiMroED Kafplks, while he was Lieu- 
tenant- Grover nor of Java, the following engagement is to be found. 
It is dated the lotli August, 1650, Corxeles yak bke Lyx being 
then Governor- General : — 

“ Contract with the Chiefs of Perak Dependent on Acheen stipulating that 
the exclusive Tin Trade granted to the Company by the Ratoo of Acheen will 
likewise embrace the State of Perak, that is to" say, that the same will in 
future be restricted to the Dutch Conipany and the Inhabitants of Acheen. 

Yang de per Tuan, Sultan of Pexak, further x>roinisos, in obedience to the 
order received from Acheen, to direct all foreigners now” trading at Perak to 
depart wdthoiit delay with an interdiction against returning hereafter. The 
Gom]y<i^y to pay the same duty as at Acheen for the Tin it shall exjiort and 
the value of the Tin Coinage to remain as it is at jiresent, namely, 1 Bidore 
for :1 Spanish Dollar and 1 bahr of 3 jieouls for One hundred and t-vi^enty-five 
bidore or 31^ Spanish Dollars.” 

The interdict upon trade as regards other foreigners is very clia- 
ractcristic of the times. The object of each European nation in 
the Eastern seas was to secure exclusive advantages which should 
not he shared by any other flag and in this competition tlie Dutch 
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were, as D^uipier quaintly puts it, never slack to promote tlieir 
Interest ” Tu pursuance of this treaty, the Dutch formed some 
establishment in Perak in 1050, asPlAMiLTOH says, and their people 
wore inui-derod ]3y tlie iMalays a’ year later. jS’o particulars of the 
affair are given by Vale^q-tyh, but it is clear, from his brief state- 
ment, that tko (Tovernment at Eatavia was not strong enough to 
take ill hand retaliatory measures at once. This is how lie first 
alludes to the matter : — 

Tiiorc are several UetaclLed factories under Malakka soma of which are 
on t'lio sairia coast, and others on the E. coast of Sumatra, the SuiidrintsTidcnts 
of wliich are appointed by the Clovernor and Comici]. 

These are Pe.’reh, Keldali, Oedjong >Salang and Audragiri. 

The first nameil, Peirali, is situated on the Malay Coast and is subject to the 
Queen of Acheli. The Establishment which is under the control of an Onder- 
koopinan, is inahitaiiiel by the E. Maatschappy solely for the trade in tin, 
which is ob to hied fur ready money or piece-goods at the rnte of 50 Rix-doUars 
tlie Ihihar, but the people are very foul and murderous, and they made no 
snaiplc In ! ^*5 1 , of kO^ling all our people. In sabsoquenb years thoir Excellencies 
ITuquonb-y had occasion to order the Coveriior and Council to leave the place 
{done, mitil a good time arrived for avenging this detestable act: which was 
{L fher wards takeii In hand with a result of which wo shall spejik more fully 
iuvsontly.'* 

Eepresentatious wore no do;i1.)t made to xAcliin, the suzerain 
power, with the view of laanging pressure to bear upon Perak, hut 
the next autlieritie piece of evidence is the following treaty dated 
dth December, IGoo. Jo.vx Maatsuvker being then Governor- 
General: — 

“ Treaty of peace between the Company and Sultana Amixa Todixe, Baja 
3Iuda Foeca and the Chiefs of Perak tributary to the Crown of Achin. There 
shall 1)0 from this day perpetual peace between the State of Perak and' the 
Dutch East Inilia Compjiny. The Chiefs of Perak will pay to the Company 
ji sum of 50,000 reals, partly hi Tin (100 bahrs) within a few days and the 
remainder at tlie oration of the Sultana and the C-overnor-G-enoral whose order 
on this hcjid will be implicitly obeyed. The Treaty of 15th August, 1650, 
will be. considered tis in full force. The Sultana and the Chiefs of Perak 
ivlli point out a 'coin'onient spot to the Dutch for building a plank house in 
wliicli noi) heavier tire-arms than muskets will be introduced by them. 
Criminals of clcher natio?a will bo punished by their own Tribunals. 

All those who are ijuplicated in the murder of the Butch at Perak, in 1051, 
will suffer punishment of death, the Shahfoandar not excepted. The Dutch 
ptiy such duties on the Importation of tin and for weighing dues etc. 
{i.s are expressed in the original Treaty.” 

Prom the terms of the foregoing* Treaty, it would seem that events 
liad oeenrrtMl bed' ween 1G51 and 1655 which had induced tlio Perak 
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Cliiefs to aecei^t terms from the Butch and to agree to pay a money 
indemnity of $50,000, besides giving up the murderers of the Euro- 
peans, It is curious to find that in 1650, as in 1S75, the Shahban- 
dar for the time being was one of the Chiefs imifiicated in the 
murder of the foreigners. 

To sign an engagement is one thing, and to carry out its pro- 
visions is another. The Dutch, we learn from Yalentyx, re-opened 
their factory on the Perak river in 1655. Notwithstanding the 
promise of ‘'perpetual peace.'’ they had by no means given up 
their determination to avenge the murder of tlieir countrymen 
when a fitting occasion should be found. In 1G56 this time arrived 
and operations were commenced against Achin, the State which 
the Dutch Company in Batavia held to be answerable for the con- 
duct of its tributary province. 

“ In July, 165<v’ says Valkxtyx “ they sent Johx TuuiTnAXS, the Gom- 
inissaiy, with the ships Domhurg Conoordta to Malahka, which they reached 
on the 25th, together with the AmbasBadors from Acheli. His instructions 
W'ere to attack the people of Peirah as enemies, bnt not to venture upon doing 
so until it should be seen Av^hat would be the resiilt of his negotiations at 
Acheh, after he had landed the Ambassadors there and had conferred with 
the Queen. He was also instructed, after the withdrawal of onr factory at 
Peirah, to keep away all foreigners from that place by blockading the road- 
stead there. 

Thereupon Mr. Truitmaxs departed on the 2nd August with the afore-' 
said vessels for Acheh along with the Queen’s Ambassadors. He blockaded 
the roadstead there for several months taking out of all vessels whatever 
goods he found in them, in accordance with the instructions he had received 
from their Excellencies, thereby to bring that Sovereign to her senses. 

Ao. 1G57. On the 25th July, their Excellencies gave orders to avenge the 
foul massacre in Peirah and to occupy Acheh roadvStead anew. Mr. Boet was 
ax>poiiited head of the blocka<ling force owing to Mr. Teui'Cmaxs being una- 
ble to proceed there. Later Mr. Syben, the Fiscal, was apjiointed Command- 
er ( when Boet was detained elsewhere ), to be subsequently replaced by Mr. 
Bort again. 

Ao. 1G58. Between our people and those of Peirah several skirmishes 
took place on the 27th May. Tiiey came down upon us with 7 war- vessels ( to 
which the Queen of Acheh was to add 50 more ) after the x>eople of b jong 
Salang ( on the 25rd xlpril ) had siuprised and burned our establishment there, 
killing and wounding several of oiu* people both there and on lioard the chuloep, 
Barnain, which they had captoed ( on which occasion they killed nine })er- 
Kons), Among the wounded were the merchant G-eoeneweuex, the Ciiiel: 
Officer, VAN GrUXST, and many more."’ 

This narrative shews that there had been a fruitless eraba.ssy 
from Achin to Batavia in 1G5G, the members of whieli were taken 
back to Acbin by Truitmaxs. The desultory warlare which tlien 
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C3iisued, carried on almost entirely at sea, seems to liave resulted in 
1659 in the despatch of fresh envoys from Achin to J ava. 

The followinj^ treaties speak for themselves : — 

Governor- Gen cralJo AN Maatsuykeb. June 20tli, 1650. 

“ Proposed artiele.s of accommodation between the Company and tlie State 
oi! Aclnn, delivered to the Achinese ambassadors Sikee Bidee Indra and Siree 
Xara Waxgsa in the CaKpc at Batavia. Her Highness will cause all persons 
bo be punished with death who are guilty of the murder of the Butch at 
Perak with the exception of the Bandahara who shall however be removed 
from tluit place. The Chiefs of Perak will pay to the Comiiany in compen- 
sation for losses sustained the sum ot* 50,000 reals. The tin trade at I^erak 
woll in future belong exclusively to the Butch and the inhabitants of Achin 
in the porportion ot :p;d to the latter and frds to the former, the established 
price of tin will be HI] reals per Bahr. The Butch will be permitted to 
build a coimnodions house on the river side.'’ 

Oovornor- General Joan Maatsuyker. 1660. 

“ Treaty of peace between the Company and the Batoo of Achin. The con- 
tract proposed on the 20fch June 1650 at Batavia to Her Highnesses Ambas- 
sadors SiREE Btdee iNjntA and Siree Nara AV^angsa arc acceded to by her with 
the folloAving modifications. 

The Governor-G-eneral will pardon the Bandahara and allow him to reside 
at'' Perak., ■ ■ 

The Governor-General will also extend his forgiveness to the Shahbanda 
and the Sedria (Sri Bewa ?) who engag’e to pay 50 bars of Tin to make good 
in part the loss sustained }->y the Company at Perak. 

The remainder of the Company’s claim amoimting' to 1-4,000 reals will be 
settled by diminishing the price of Tin from HI-]- to JO reals per bar until tbe 
debt shall be extinguished, when the former price will again be paid. The 
tin trade at Perak to be confined to the Company and the Achinese, equal 
shares and not in the proportion of 2 to 1 as proposed. 

The rates of Buty to be the same as heretofore.” 

Tims all tlie satisfaction ultimately obtained from the Perak 
Malays was the promise of the gradual extinction of the indeiiniity- 
dobt by a redaction of the price of tin by li real per bhara. The 
Chiefs were forgiven” by the Gl-overnor-Grenerul, a euphemism 
which probably coueoals the practical impossibility of seizing and 
executing the persons named. With traders of other nations 
willing to buy tin at a higher figure, it is clear that the Malays 
would only submit to the terms extorted by the Dutch as long as 
the latter wore strong enougli to enforce them and the position of 
the monopolists in the plank -lions e ” named in the treaty of 
1055 -was not an enviable one. They had to prevent tlie Malays 
from evading the treaty by smuggling tin down the river past 
their station, and, with no help nearer than Malacca, they had to 
live in. aflat, marshy sit nation whence fear of tlie Malays would sel- 
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dom allow tlieiii to move. There was, we may presume, periodical 
communication wdtli Malacca, upon which the station Avas depend- 
ent ill a greab measure for food, and periodically the moinbors of 
the Perak ‘'factor}^” wmiild be relieved and return to the safer 
quarters afforded by the stone walls of the Malacca fort. 

Fresh difficulties were not long in arising : — 

“ On t'le 26 bh Aug“nst, 1660, Mr. Massis raporte:! to tne G-ovonior ot Ma- 
lakka tkat the Achiiiase had again broken the newly-made treaty in Pch*ah by 
exportiny thenco more tin than they Bhould. The King’ of Poirali and Iiis 
Cb *efs had grunted passes to convoy the samo to Aeholi without tronblmg 
thonisclves fm:ther about it. Thereupon the authorities at Malahka deelded 
that ^lASSfS slioiild endeavour to check this .amieably aii.'l, on ex'fferlencmg 
nofciiing ];iit diisslinulation, should, as the establishment Avas on a bad, marshy 
Rite, sluj) all the tin and ready money on board the “ Alkniaer” and., m case of 
need, lvoe;p it tliere; also that lie should collect all out-staiirLliLg* iLhijts as fhr as 
practicable and duly report on the situation of aifa’rs in Peirah to the Com- 
missary at Acheh,' Mr. Bort, and to Mr. G-PiOa>rEWUCTUX at the sains station. 
l^Ieaiiwhile tlia aiithorhias at Malakka ivould write on the subject to their 
Excellencies to asaarj.iin what further iiistriietloris they wmil d be pleased to 
give.**— \hvLUxr vx. 

These instructions Avore carried out in lOol, when the Dutch 
factory oei the Perak river was abaudoned. Tiic uusottled state of 
aftairs at the time is alluded to in an account of a visit to Piilau 
Binding given by one Wocter Scutoctux, an old Dutch navigator, 
from ivliose voyages the following extract is translated : — 

Oil the 2r>i-Ii November iu the evening sighte.l IMahicka for Leave again 
the second time, and. adviuiced four miles with the land wdnd; for the Korth. 
then anchoredi, waiting for day-breiik, weather iiovr lovely. Pass the Cape 
iSunsbine and a tomperato sky with ;i foilowdng breeze, Vi'ith Ressados. 
which we set sail and passed the green, roeJcy lUountains of Gape 
Idessados, steering now Southwest for some hours arid tiien 
Korbh to fetch above the dangerous reef of Poelo Passuhir. Poelo Pas- 
Ooming under tlie green coast of the kingdom of Pm-a, ive seliir A Sam- 
sighted tile Poolo Sanibllan or Nina islands wliicli having x>axs.ed bilan, 
we headed for the island of Dirigdlng an:l jirrived on the 2!hh 
Noveinbor In the Pi.oadstead between that Island and the main- Amval iu 
land of Pera, close to the AVaterIng-plaee. foTind here the shi'p Iloml- 

Vuho at anchor waiting for the iUeiuhant .lour ixv -ys^wad of_ the 

Lixjasz, head of the Company's Pactoiy in the hbigdom of Lhindof.Din- 
Pe.ra, ivliieh factory, (owing to the breaklrig-oat of enmity and ding*, 
ilispiites between our folk and the Malays of Pera) be.ing at Dlsturban- 
present abaudoned by the Netherlander^, the trade in Tin is ccs ])etweeii 
stopped foratim.o and the j^acht Alclirntwr^' Is already on her the Butch 
way froiii Maiaoka to blockade the river of Pera ; but all the and the Ma- 
Eiivoys of the Kingdom of Pera were nowon board tlie Nether- kiys of the 
bauds >Ship “ Caho Tytasltcn^' in order to sail with our folk to Knigdom oi‘ 
Mfi iaeka for the furtherance of Peace. Pera', 
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Wo iind this Land of Fcraek or Fora to he loidor ihcrnJoui:' 
the reigning Queen of Aebin; the >State and H'ver 11c )){)' 

oil. i, 1 . 1.0 nuiiiijaiid of Walacka, and thence comes ahiindance of T].u, 
oT which a great deal is collected and washed oul of tiio sand and 
eartli by the liow hig waters in the- IliY8r.s. 

The Country U favoiinid with Tin j\Ime.''', hut evcjTwlici'o In 
till' lut/rior it is covered with very hlgli dioiintains,th'ek I'Vrivsls 
and frightful Wildernesses and there are ni.nny lib inoce roses, 
’wdd Elephants, Buffaloes, Tigers, Crocodiles, Serpentn; and 
lar.ny other monsters are to be found. 

Further to the Xorth lies in (F the Kingdom of Queda 
which, like Ferit, was formerly a place with a pretty good Popu- 
hiiion, and a good Trade to which merchants from Bengal, 
A.ra.kan, Fegn, Martaban, Coromandel, Malacka and other places 
nsoil to come In numbers for Commerce. Tiiey have, however, 
suifered many misfortujies, miseries and disasters in the war 
■w^ith tlic Achinese until at last they have been brought under 
th.c siibjoetion of the latter. 

The Countries of Fera and Qiicda shouhl be reasonalily friiit- 
fub but they abound, for the luo.st part, with. vcr\' high. Moun- 
tains, Forests, 'W^.ilderiiesses and Morasses where the wild beasts 
coiiie in contact with the Natives, and labour is dreaded so that 
no one will take in hand the cultivation of the maii.y beautiful 
ail',! wtill-sifcuated Plains and Valleys. Nevertheless these 
Countries still produce fine Pepper to exchange for Coromandci’s 
Iduslins and Bice. These Natives, like many other East-Indians, 
are accustomed to support themselves in a s.hnplc manner with 
a moderate amount of food and clothing. 

Having reached the neighbourhood of the Waterlng-ifface on 
the inner side of the Ifdand B-indiiig above-mentioned, we 
immediately sent a good pturty of sailors to the Coast of Fera 
opposite to procure firewood for our furfcher Voyage to Bengal. 
The others went to Foelo Binding to fetch fresh water from 
one of tlic principal Eivers of the Island, and we, not to be idle, 
went also on shore with a line of 80 fathoms and brought up 
fish out of the G-ulfs and Bays of the Island Binding, going on 
board in the evening with a good haul of all sorts of well- 
flavoured delicate fish. 

In fchc same way, on the next day, the 80th November, our 
people still being engaged in fetching w’^ater and firewood, we 
roamed all about and visited all parts of the Island Binding, 
taking at last a good haul ; we remained on shore all night with 
our Sub-Merchant Abe AH AM be WiJS and others in the same 
way inclined, and there we enjoyed our catch. Our people had 
pitched a capital tent in the shady wood not far from the Beach 
and there we took our repast together and were jovial, taking 
thought only for the x>resent. Here on a dark night, on an 
•uninhabited Island, in the frightful Forest and vast Wilderness 
where there were many Serpents and other monsters, we found 
so much pleasure that for this once we managed to forget all the 
weary wanderings of the voyage to Bengal, drinking after sup- 
per to the health of ourselves and our friends (even those who 
■were not drinkers), every-one taking a. little glass one w'ith 
another : wo kindled a good fire to keej) off wild Beasts and passed 
the rest of the night in many pleasant discourses and talcs. 
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Tki.s iBlaiid Diinliiiy iiboiit JK) miles to the north-west ol Short) defn- 
Miilaclva is ii.ui3) habited, I'lili of lii^fh Mountains, vast Porosts cription of 
and very dreadful Wiidernesses, The Sea-coast is lierci and tlie Island of 
tliei-’G covered with terribly large Books and overhanging Clilfs Diiidiug. 
which are overgroA\'n in a wonderful way ^vith Verdure and 
Underwood and some with very high Trees, so that one cannot 
very well walk round the Island along the beach. We saw a 
Rock on the beach as big as a House and quite hollow inside, 
into which we entered and came out on the other side; inside 
it was formed like a cave and fashioned by nature with dmsions 
like small rooms. The sweet water Sowed do%^ni from the 
high, woody Mountains between great ravines making its way 
down to the Sea in numerous little Rivers and we found ib 
ioYciy, agreeable and clear. It is said that in Amboyna and 
on this Island Dinding the best fresh water of the whole 
East-Indies is found, and this I believe to be the fact, for I 
niyself (in my mvn opinion) have never in any other country 
in India drunk betteer woter than in these two places. 

We heard in the wildernesses many Rattle-snakes but wc Rattlc- 
did not see any, though we were anxious to do so and made snakes, 
search for these monsters, I have read that on the tall of the 
Battle-snake is found a small longitudinal bladder in several 
joints, by means of which they make the rattling sound like 
Crickets and Girasshoppers, that they are greyish and pretty 
large and have sharp teeth in their mouths, also that their 
bite is generaUy deadly, etc. but how much of this is true I 
cannot declare. This, however, I believe, that they are of a 
pretty good size and very shy, for we heard them in the 
thickest part of the wood, in the hanging cliffs of the moun- 
tains and in the highest of the Trees; sometimes their rattling 
sound seemed to be pretty far from us. 

On this Island Dinding we plucked the Oysters of the Trees, On the Is- . 
which grew there on the stems and boughs in inimmerable land of Din- 
quantities ; this might seem to some people incredible, but I ding Oysters 
shall explain that the beach and shores of this Island, as also grow on the 
those of the Coast of Pera, situated only half a mile from trees in great 
Dinding, are almost everywhere, as has been said, covered number, 
with an absolute wilderness, the Trees of which, standing with 
their stems nearly in the salt water, are almost continually 
washed by the same. Their great branches hang dowm into 
the briny foam, and round their bark (some I have seen abso- 
lutely petriffed) a great quantity of Oysters grow; we did not 
hnd them to be large, but they were good and of a pleasant 
flavour. 

December, 1663 . 

Thus we daily pitched water and firewood and caught an Departure 
abundance of very good Fish, such as Mullet, Pike, Bream, from the Is- 
Flounders, Flatfish and Sea Turtles of good flavour. Mean- j^nd of Din- 
while the black Envoys of Pera started with the Ketherlands ding for Ben- 
Opperhooft for Malaoka, and we, being at last ready left the g^lf 
Island Dinding on the 3rd December to proceed on the voyage ^ 


^[What the sound described is, it is difficult to conjecture. The author 
may have been misled by the sounds made by cicadas or other insects. — E d.] 
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to I>c‘n,' 4 -itl, l)Tit wcro irc.ircely beyond tbe stmitsoi: Pern and 
out at Sua ag-j'jn, when we were overtaken by enoba v, Solent 
storm from tlio North and biicli a heayy Sea that our Tepsaiis 
neaidy hew away and were tom in many pieces; the Fore-yard 
was brok^ni in the middle and fell down, so that in a distressed 
condition we were obJiged. to go back again to Dinding’, there 
to make another Foro-yard and avoid the rage cf the violent 
tcm])ests and yawning billows. Sailing back, w'e arrived again, 
towai\ls evening, at the anchorage between the Island Dinding 
and the Coast of Pera, and we soon got accustomed to the 
])hicc where we had been before and to which we had now 
again returned. At night we again had rough and stormy 
weather, but we now lay quiet encircled by Land and secured 
against stoi my winds and rolling Sea. 

Our Sailors went on shore early in the morning, cut down 
one of the largest Trees, and having made out of it a new yard, 
])utit up and also other sails, then weighed anchor and w'ent 
to sea again. Steered towards the North with a handsome 
wind, passed the Islands Poelo Pinang,* Perack and Lada, met 
here a Malay Jimk coming from Queda which steered close 
behind ns for the Kingdom of Achin ; and wc sailing on 
pa,ssed the wooded Island of Button and now lost sight of 
the mainland of Qneda in 0 degrees and minutes.” 


Having 
put to St*a 
are overtr « 
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vy storms 
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Binding End 
anchor there 
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cond time. 

Being ready 
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and tile King- 
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Perhaps tlic old records of Malacca, if any arc still preserved among 
the arcliives in Batavia, could tell the result of this Mission of the 
black envoys” of Perak to Malacca. That the object of the 
Dutch — the furtherance of peace” — was attained, is exceedingly 
doubtful, as the station on the Perak river tvas abandoned after 
this, and the island of Dinding (or Pan gkor) occupied instead. It 


was uninhabited when Woxjteb Schopte'N' touched there, but at 


the time of Dampier’s visit, twenty-six years later, a fort had 
been constructed and was garrisoned by Dutch soldiers. Dam- 
pier’s description of the Dutch fort and garrison has often been 
quoted in works on the Far East, but it is so vivid and amusing 
that this paper would be incomplete witbout it : — 

“We stood in pretty near the Shore, in Hopes to gain a fresh Land Wind, 
About ten a Clock the Land Wind came off, a gentle Breeze, and we coast- 
ed along the Shore. But a small Tornado coming off from the Shore about 
Midnight, we broke our Mizen Yard, and being near a Dutch Island called 
Ptdo Dinding, we made in for it, and anchored there the Night ensuing, and 
found there a Dutch Sloop, mann’d with about thirty Soldiers, at an anchor. 

This is a small Island lying so nigh the Main, that Ships passing by can- 
not know it to be an Island. It is pretty high Land and well watered with 
Brooks. The Mould is blackish, deep and fat in the lower G-round: but the 

[ ’>‘1 have met with but one earlier mention of Penang, namely, in the account 
of the voyages of Sir James Laiicaster, who visited the island in 1592, and 
buried twenty-six of his men there,] 
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Ill'll Jirc M)inoYvli*at rodcv, yet in f^’oiieuiil very wooily. TIic Tic^s ai'c r.t 
divciv. S'U’t^e uiiiiiy of wTp'cli arc good Timber, ami largo ciioiigli hi-c niiy \\\ 
II > 1*0 tiT' :, 1‘0 Ho’iK good Tor IMawts and YardB; tbcy bcirg natural]/ VgH 
y<‘t and j-!orY]ceaI>]o. Tlierc I? g‘(Jod Hiding eni tlio llaHL-r-dda', lioiv/ti'i 

tin'. I'slaJi.l an;! llio SFain. You may come In Avitli the Boa llreozo, raid gv) 
out with a, haiul Ydiiid, tliere is Water enough, and a secure ]far1')0i!i*. 

The iJaich, wlio are the only Inhabitants, have a Fort'*^' ontboErjiL-side, 
elo.>o by ihe. Si a, in a Bonding of the Island, which makes a. snird! Cove for 
Mldps t'i'i niid'ior in. The Fort is birdt I square, without Flankers or Brisiions, 
iike a lloase: every Bqmirj is about ten or t\Yclvo yards. The Walls arc rd' 
a gsHid. Thiedviiess, inade of Stone, and earried up to a good licightb, ofid-'our. 
ihiny Foot, and covered over Hcrnl like ri dwelL’iig IIoufc. There may he 
about twelve or fourteen Ginis in it, some looking out at every Squa.ro. 
These (inns are mounted on a strong Flatforni, made within the "Wh-d-ls fibout 
s'ateen Foot h-igl- ; raid there are Steps on the Outside to ascend to tlie 
I>oor that o]5ens to the Platform, there being no other way into the Fort. 
I]L.re is a Goternonr and about twenty or thirty Soldiers, ivlio rdl lodge in 
the Frii’t. Tiie Soldiers have their hodg.ing in the Platform among tlic Gn.ns, 
but the Oovermour Ims a fair Chamber aJtove it, where lie lies with some of 
the Oilleers. About a hundred Yards from the Fort on the Bay ]>y the Scu, 
there is a low timbered House, wiiere the Governour abides all the Bay Time. 
'In this House there were two or three Hoonijs for their Use, but the chieB'rd) 
wr.s the Goveriiour’s D.iiiing-Eoora.. Tbi.s fronted to the Sea, and tJ.ie End of 
it looked towards the Fort, There were tivo large AYindov.'s of about scutti 
or eiglit Foot square: the lower part of tliem aljoiit four or five Foot fixan 
tlio Ground. These ’Windows were ivont to be left open all the Day. to let 
in the refreshing Breexe ; but in the Night, when the Governour withdrew 
to the Fort, they were closed with strong Shutters, and the Boors made fast 
till the next day. The Continent of Mdlarni opposite to the Island, is |;rret- 
ly low cliaJiipion Land, cloathcd ivith lofty woods; jiiid right against tbo 
Bay where the Jjtifch Fort stands, there is a navigable Ib\cr for .sniali 
Craft.' ■ ■ ■ . 


,Tanu(n')j 18iT\ — Yesterday morning we wore in .sight of tlie island 
usual iy called in the rnarltime eWts the Bindings, (correctly Pangkur, for 
Binding is the name of a pkice on the opposite main, ) aaid group of islets 
farther south, called hy the Malays, ihilo Bambila.n, or the Nine Isles. We 
gratified our curiosity by landing on the largest Binding, The sea- 
breeze can’ll d us in between this island and the mainland of Perak, with 
which it ferms a beautiful and safe harbour, running' north and south, 
and seemingly sheltered from every v/ind. After rounding' the .south point of 
the island, of which we sailed within one hundred yards, we came upon a 
little cove, wdth a sandy beach, and hero landed. The island consist.s of 
abrupt hilis of a few hundred feet high, clothed with tall wood almost to 
the water's edge. Except in one or two spots, such as that on which we 
landed, there was no beach, the coast being formed of great blocks of granite, 
t he on*y rock which we any where perceived. Tin ore is asserted to be 
found on the island. It is utterly uncultivated and uninhabited : but ni^ar 
the landing-place we observed two or three temporary and unoccupied huts 
iihj'own up, consisting of a few boughs of trees and some long grass. This is 
a iamous haunt of p.h’atcs, and our Malay interpreters informed us that 
t;hcse huts were of their construction. In the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch occupied the island as a post to control the trade of tiic eo^^nt^y, and 
chiefly to secure a monopoly of the tin of the Malay principality of Perak. 
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The ]>ro<luc*t oi: the Conntry thereabouts, besides Rico rani othirr Ejitalile.®, 
is Tufann/, a sort of Tin ; 1 thiolc courser thnu ours. The Natives are Illula^ 
■//tUfH, wlio, as ! hin'o nhvays o1)Berverl, are bold and treaclierous: yot the 
'rratliutc Feo]jle ore ah'able and courteous to Merchants. 

T'hese are hi ah rus])ects. as to their Reh'gion, Custom, and ninniH'r of Lh^- 
ihro otlHu; Mfilmjam^. Whother they are goveniod hy a King* or Raja, <'!• 
\vh;d olhc r manner of Government they lave under, I know not. Tluy hu\e 
Ga.'ioas, an 1 TSo.'its of tlioir own, and with these they fish and ta’afluh amoaag' 
I loonsj'Ivt's ; hut ilu‘ T'n Trade i.s th.at which has ioniierly drawn i\l<‘rehant 
Shinigei’K ih'ther. Rni tho* the Country ni^ght pj-obably .yie’d grcrit Cinaii- 
tlticsoC this Motal, and tho Natives are not oaily mchnahle, but very desir- 
(siis to traalo w'l h Sirangers, yet are they now restrained lyy the Jiuivh, wlio 
luivc mojmiKihz'd that Trade to tlieinwelves. It was })ro]jah3y for tljc hicre of 
ili.'S Trade tha.t ihe Duieli bndt the Fort on the Island; but this not wholly 
answei'ing' iheir oods, hy ix’ason of the didniice bclween it and tlu* Riveis 
nioutl!, wliieli is about 1 or f) i^liles, they iuive also a Guard-sbip commonly 
lying heiv-, and a Hioop uith 2fi or ,10 armed Men, to hinder other Nation^ 

Danrpicr, who visited this v>3a(?e in tlie year Ifi.Sit gives an aoenrute deserhe 
ti<.oi of It. Relying upon his known fidelity, wo sought for tlie rcnmiins of tlic 
Dutcli fort, and found it exactly as h.e descrihed it. Tlic Tufick wads are still 
standing afho: a lapse of one hundred, and thirty-two yettrs ; coueealed, .how- 
I cor, from the first view, by tho forest which was grown round them. The 
fort was merely a Sfjaarc building of masonry of about tliirty feet to a 
side. A plrdform, aiunit s.ixtoen feet big!), contciined the gims and 
troops, and in the walls were eiglit round embrasures for cannon 
ami sixteen loop-holes fire-arms. The g*ovcrnor aJid otficerif apart- 
inontB vrere in tl.se upper-stcry. There was but one entrance to the 
fort, and this b)" a. fiiglit of steps towards the sea-side. Dampior tells 
us that the govenioi’ had a detached house near the sea, where he passed the 
day, but wdiich, for security, lie rdways abandoned for the fort at nlglit ; and 
accordingly wc found, in the situation he mentions, the terrace on which the 
hoxise in cjiiestion stood, xrith fragments of broken l)ottles and coarse china- 
ware scattered here and there jji Its neighbourhood. The whole appear- 
ance of the place conveyed a very good picture of the state of alarm and dis- 
trust in which the garrison perpetually lived — the effect of the lawless and 
unprofitable ol.vject in yvhich they were engaged.” — G uawfued's “Journal of 
an Embassy to Siam and Cochin China,” p.p. 45-7. 

“ Wo enter the Strsiit of Binding and atop to get water. Binding is a low 
densely wooded hill range, liaving exactly the apjxearaiice of one of the South- 
ern raugi s of Pinnug. The rock is a large-grained granite ( spec ) which like 
niost granites produces a soil favorable to natural jungle. The watering place 
is in tiu^ first cove on eiitermg“ the strait. A path leads through the jungle, 
and a little wity up the hill to a cool shady sp)ot, where after scram blijig over 
Some mossy rocks the water is seen falling in a slender cascade in a smal I 
c.'iwo. fi’his is sa.id ))y the Malays to be the place where the Biitdi IuhI their 
factory and tlK;y spoke of a stone having a figure of a tiger out on it. Tlit* 
striiit is Imre landlocked on the North, but open to the Noutli. On the land 
Hide there are two ranges of hills the inner about as high, as the Binding 
raiige. Pro<i(^edjng' up tiie strait, a deep cove is seen on the land side dividing 
th(i hills Jiml exposing the distant mountains. ' At the extremity is tlu; mouth 
of tile river Binding in which the To Kato of X^cra has lately establiH}ie<l 
himself to work tin.'’ — LoOAN ; Joium. Ind. Arch., IV., 751). [ L<j{'; an evi<,lcntly 

did not sc(.i the ru;)is of the Dutch fort, which are, however, still tliere.] 
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from this Trade. For this Tutaneg or Tin is a valtiahle Commodity iri tae 
Bay of Bengal, and here piirchased reasonably, by giving other Commodi- 
ties in exchange : neither is this Commodity pecxiliarly found hereabouts, 
but farther Northerly also on the Coast; and. particularly in the Kingdom 
of Qneila there is much of it ; The Butch also commonly keep a Gnard- 
ship, and have made some fruitless Essays to bring that Prince and his 
Subjects to trade only with them; but here over against -P. Binding, no 
Strangers dare approach to Trade; neither may any Ship come in hither bnt 
with consent of the But eh. Therefore as soon as we came to an Anchor a 
the Bast-end of the Island, we sent oiir Boat a-shore to the Governonr, to 
desire leave to wood, water, and cut a new Mizen-yard. He granted our re- 
quest, and the Boat returned again aboard, and. brought word also that Mr. 
Coventry touched here to water, and went out that Morning, The next 
Morning betimes Captain Minehbi sent me a-shore to cut a yard. I aj-iply- 
ed my self to the Governonr, and desired one of his Soldiers might go with 
me, and shew me the best Timber for that use ; but he excused himself, say- 
ing, that his Soldiers were all busie at present, but that I might go and 
cut any Tree that I lik’d. So I went into the Woods, where I saw 
abundance of very fine strait Trees, and cut dovui such a one as I thought 
fit for my Turn : and cutting it of a just length, and stripping ofi the 
Bark, I left it ready to be fetcht away, and returned to the Fort, where I 
dined with the Governonr. Presently after Dinner, our Captain, with Mr. 
Mieliards and his Wife came a-shore, and I went aboard. The Governour 
met them at Landing, and conducted them into the Dining-Koom I spoke 
of, where they treated the Governoui* with Punch, made of Brandy, Si-’gar, 
and Lime-juice, which they brought with them from aboard : for hei e is 
nothing, not so much as the Governour’s Drink, btit what is brought fcom 
Malacca: no Herbs or Fruit growing here : but all is either fetch’d fi om 
Malacca, or is brought by the 3Ialayans from the Main. It is not throi gh 
any sterility in the Soil, for that is very fat and fruitful : neither i& it 
through laziness of the Butch, for that is a Vice they are not guiltyif: 
but it is from a continual fear of the Malay am, with whom tho’ they hf ve 
a Commerce, yet dare they not trust them* so far, as to be ranging about 
the Island in any work of Husbandry, or indeed to go far from the Fort 
for there only they are safe. But to return to the Governour, he, to retal- 
iiate the Captain’s and Mr. BicharcVs kindness, sent a Boat a fishing, to get 
some better Entertainment for his Guests, than the Fort yielded at present, 
About four or five a- Clock the Boat returned with a good Dish of Fish. These 
were immediately drest for Supper, and the Boat wns sent out again to get 
more for Mr. Mlehards and his Lady to carry aboard with them. In the 
mean time the Food was brought into the Dining-Boom, and placed on the 
Table. The Dishes and Plates were: of Silver, and there was a Silver 
Pimch-Bowl full of Liquor. The Governour, his Guests and some of his 
Officers were seated, but just as they began to fall to, one of the Soldiers cried 
out 3Ialayans, and spoil’d the Entertainment ; for immediately the Governour, 
without speaking one word, leapt out of one of the Windows, to get as soon 
as he could to the Fort. His Officers foEowed, and all the Servants that 
attended w^ere soon in Motion. Every one of them took the nearest wny, some 
out of the Windows, others out of the Doors, le^iving the 3 Guests by them- 
selves, who soon followed with all the haste they could make without knowing 
the meaning of this sudden Consternation of the Governour and his People. 
But by that time the Captain and Mx. Ml eh anh and his Wife %vere got to the 
Fort, the Governour, who was arrived before, stood at the door to receive 
t u rn. As soon as they were entred the Fort, the Door was shut, ail the 
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Soldiers and Servants being witMn already : nor was any j\tan suffered to 
fetdi away tbe Victuals, or any of the Plate: but they fired several Guns to 
give notice to thoj that they were ready for them ; but none of them 

came on. For this Uproar was occasioned by a Mulaifdu. Oanoa full of armed 
Men that lay skulking under the Island, close by the Shore : and u'lien th(‘ 
Did eh Boat went out the second time to fish, the Mulaj/aui^ set on them sud- 
d(mly, and unexpected, with their Cressets and Lances, and killing one or two 
th(^ rest leapt overboard, and got away, for tliey were close by the Shore : and 
they having no Arms ware not able to have made any resistance. It was 
about a Mile from the Foi*t : and being landed, every one of them made 
what haste he could to the Fort, and the first that arrived was he who cried in 
thtit manner, and frighted the G-overnour from Supper. Our Boat was at this 
time a-shore for water, and was filling it in a small Brook by the Banquetting- 
house. I know not whether our Boats Crew took notice of the Alarm, but tlie 
Bufclb call’d to them ; and bid them make haste aboard, which they did ; 
and this made us keep good watch all Might, having all our G uns loaded and 
primed for Service. But it rained so hard all the night, that I did not much 
fear being attack’d by any Malayan ; being informed by one of our Sea-men, 
whom we took in at Jlalaecn, that tlie Mdaifam seldom or never make any 
attack when it rains. It is what I had before observed of other L/rZ/V/w.v, both 
J^Jaat and and tlio’ then they might make their Attacks with the 

greatest advantage on, Men armed with Hand-guns, yet I never knew it 
practised ; at which I have wondered ; for it is then we most fear them, and 
they might then be most successful, because their Arms, which are usually 
Lances and Cressets, which these Malayans had, could not be damaged by the 
Rain, as onr Guns would be. But they cannot endure to be in the Rain : and 
it was ill the Evening, lief ore the Rain fell, that they assanlted the Dutch 
Boat. The next Morning the Sloop weighed, and went to look after 

the Malayans ; but having* sailed about the Island, and seeing no EuemieH, 
they anchored again. I also sent Men ashore in onr Boat to bring off tlie 
Mizen-yard that I had cut the Day before : But it was so lieavy a kind t>f 
Timber, that they could not bring it out of the Woods. Captain 3/ in chin was 
st.in ashore, and he being acquainted with it, desired the Governour to send a 
Soldier, to shew our Men what Trees were best for our use : M^hich he did, 
and they presently cut a small Tree, about the bigness and length of 
that whicli I cut, and, brought it aboard. I immediately went to work, and 
having fitted it for use, bent my Sail, and hoisted it up in its place. In the 
Evening Captain Clinch in, and Mr. Hi chard s and his Wife came aboard, having 
staid one Night at the Fo,rt ; and told me all that hapiied to them ashore.” * 

In 1090, tlie year following that in which .Dampier visited the 
island, the Maiaj-s must have successfully suri)rised the garrison at 
Pulau Binding, who were ‘‘cutoff,” as Hamilton puts it. The 
fort was dismantled and was never as far as I can discover, reoccupied. 
A,KDEiisoNt mentions the date, 1743, as being still visible on the ruined 
building in 1824, but this must not be accepted as the date of its 
erection. No doubt tbe figures seen by A-NDERson wore inscribed 
by some European visitor who touched at the island. Cra.w,fxjr3), 
in 1822, found the initials of several names and the dates 1727, 

* Damimee’s Voyages, ” ii., p. 171, 

t Anderson's “ ConBideratioiiB,” %% 179. 
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1754 and 1821, iti very plain figures carved on the plaster of the 

01 n]>ra.s tires. 

I have not been able to find out in what j^ear ilie Dutch again 
e-siablislied themselves in Perak to obtain a couimaud of the tin., 
trade. In 1757 they had a niiiitary detachment then* consisting- 

of:--- 

I ns Sapermtendent in Pera. 

I 8v‘r:;-ea,iit. 

1 Corporal. 

.Rank aud file of whom T were natives. 

1 Arcpiebiisiei and assistants. 

.1 Assistant- Surgeon, . ■ 

] Master-Mason.'* — N etscher- : ‘'Twee Belegeringen van lYIahddva." 

Tiiis force was, no doubt, posted at Pangkahiii Ilidbau, or Ihui- 
joiig Piitiis, on the Perak river, in accordance with an agreement 
with the Eaja of Perak, of which I have f(>ii.ad aii account in a '5hi- 
lay Chronicle called iu Perak “Misal Malay u.” Tlie presence of a 

master-niaiBon” among the garrison would seem to slieAT that 
brick buildings were in the course of erection in 1hat year and we 
may conclude accordingly that the factory was then only lately re- 
established. 

Here is the account by the Malay chronicler of the re-opening of 
trade w^lth the Dutch. No date is given : — 

“ Thus Bultan Mozafar Shah was ag’ain firmly eskibliHlicd on the 
tUr*'.>rLe of his kingdom and carried on the g'overiimoiit witli the help of the 
Jhija Tdnda. It is said that the Butch then came to live at Taiijong PuLiis. 
l]y the orders of tliolr Eaja they went from Batavia to jiaiacca and thenc(.i 
came to Perak. They asked the Raja of Perak for a place to live in and 
selected Pfiugkalan Hrdhan. Their object vus to buy r'n 'vviLlirfv/As' : for a 
blh'tra of tin they co'uld pay thirty-two reals; the duty wns two '/vv/Z.s'bc.sidos, 
And all the wishes of the Hollanders were approved by >Siilbaii Muz auarSuah 
and they accordingly came to live at Pankalan Halbaii. They built a geilomj ( o 
brick hoiuxi) and surrounded it with fortificatrhns and, after this, people 
could no longer ta.ke tin out of the river for exiport, but ail was gi v-eii to 
tlko Hollanders, tradc-rs thenceforth having to take, dollars wiili them on 
their voyages. Regarding the Hollanders themselves, their CiipfcaJii was 
relieved every three years, Por a long time they continued to live atPang- 
kalan Hal ban and to watch the mouth of the Perak river, and in that fciino 
ipiuiititicK of rorJs ^vere paid by them to the Sultan toumrds the revenue of 
the St:die., and all the people in the country put by plenty oi! nuuKy. It is 
related that a cc*rtain Eaja Khalim was ordered by the Sultan to be sent to 
the Dutch at Mtdacca. This Itaja Khalim was the son of Raja Pu re H and 
nopiKAv of the Sultan himself, but his father was a son of tlie Eaja of Kodtih : 
the Sultan had formerly been very fond of him and when the Sx.utan hadb(;on 
obliged (by civil war) to remove to Kuala Kangsa, Eaja 1C riALiM had Imd • 
with him and had followed Ms fortunes, rcceiv.iiig tlie title of Raja Kechik 
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r»CHar. r>ui, Nvluji ilie Suliaii '\\aB ret^toad to Braliiuan Imica hv ilu' 

('U per Tiinu Mmla, Siiltaai Mohamed Shah, and the Raja i\li!da, ilaja Kha- 
lim rum diiod Ivaiihal at Kuala Kan<?Ba and did not remove wlUi the Sultan : 
and when Snlhm Rakabat attacked IKddt Gtnit;tiJ|.x/Rnja Kh Allu t()olv no 
])art 'n the juea.auvs taken for rcylKtlng hhii, ]»iit romajned ])eriV>cf 5 .y puBsive. 
When tlv' Su’ain lieard tills report, he wan extremely aipTiy wUi) liaja Kif a- 
Li.n and he orile.retl the Raja Mtida to turn him out of Kuala Kain^Hii. I’ho 
lai'ter 1 >r*)iu;']d-. Irni diAvn the river to the Sultan'B presenee and aftenvards to 
Pu o TIp’a heiorc^ the Yain^* di per Tuan Mndiu lie was avowed lo ]iv{' at 
Pido Tiya a,iid afterwards went to Tanjon«- Putiis, where, ho planted Jdh-padi, 
hut he still refused to mix with the other pu’incea of the royal family who 
u'ere in at tend: me on tlie Raja IMiida (ad young- Rtijtis in Perak being under 
tiH'. R?ija hlirda’s or<lerB) and. he plotted with a certain Incho Khasil, a, 
ila, rn:», ( whewe di;j;ng'bter he asked In maiTiagc), and ass-oeiah'd with all sorls 
of had eharuotcJ-s— ihig-ip, Harnti, and otherR. When »Su]taii l^IoZAi'yAii SiiAii 
heard tliuchariuder of Raja K{rALiar\s 001111)0111011^, he was more than ever ni- 
<*oused :ig:uiist him. Raja KiJAUAJ -went up the river on one oueas Ion from 
'ranjong- Putns with the object of fetching his wife raid children from Pido 
T.iga rtTid taking them back to Tanjong PntuB. 'When he. peaelied Pn.lo Tiga, 
wdidi :i]i his followers, iirformatlon w'a.s given to the Sultan, who oi'dered tiie 
Raja Mudii and tlio Chiefs to ]>revc‘nt their rein ovai, for his wifi) ( whom lie 
wanted to take nwny down the river) was the daughter of Raj:i Daiia (who 
wais called Raja, Kechik IStuda) and niece of the Sultan and of BnltaniMoHA- 
AiCii Shah, The Rjija, Muda and the Chiefs opposed Raja Khalim accor<l.> 
irigjy jind the hutcr resisted them and there ivas fighting- for Heven days. Raja 
Koalim then retreated and w-ent from Bukit Lada to Sungei Dedap and 
thence hack figain to Tanjong Piitiis. Tliere he lived quietly in IncheKHASiL's 
house and married his daughter. Still bent on opposition, he assemliled men 
at Tanjong Put us, whom he boimd by oaths of fidelity, and planned an attfu‘.k 
upon the Raja Mud.a at Piilo Tiga. The men of Tanjong Putiis -were divided, 
Jialf joining Raja Khaljm, and the other lialf being unwilling to be diBloyal 
to Sultan Mozaeap^ Shah and the Raja Miida. '\Vh:lle these proceedings 
were g'oing on, information was carried to the Sultan, who wrote a letter 
which ho desired might be conveyed to the Dutch Cai'ttain, but not a man 
knew^ the contents of it. After it had reached the Dutch Captain, Raja 
K HALIM happened to come to him one da.y to get some dollars in exchange (for 
tin ? ). The Captain took him into the brick factory, and the will of Gfod was ac- 
complished upon his servant, who wns not permitted to sin any longer. Raja 
Khaliai was rcceWed by the Hollanders and taken on board their sloop, in 
W'hich he was immediately conveyed to Malacca. Inehe Khasil too was 
subsequently seized by the Hollanders and taken to Malacca, and by order 
of the Raja of Malacca w^as throivn into a dungeon ( gedong gUajj ). All 
that w-ero left submitted to the Sultan.” 

sit sit ■ !ie if. if. 

“ Soon after Sultan Mozapab Shah had returned from Kuala Kangsa, he 
started again down the river to Tanjong- Putii.s, attended by the Raja Muda 
and all the young Rajas, the Chiefs, hvluhalmigs and .ryots. When he reached 
Tanjong Putus, the Laksamana and Shahbandar and all the inhabitants and 
traders of the place assembled and presented themselves before His Highness 
and the Raja Mudfi, and brought offerings and presents of all kinds in quantity 
innumerable. The Dutch Captain too waited upon the Sulban with presents. 
After spending a few days at Tanjong Putus in amusement with his followers, 
the Sultan returned to Brahman Inclra. 

sit V sii SS 
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“ When wins decided on ( /. e., the selection of Pnlau Champ ilsa ?^^ari to he 
lluiluturo capita] of Sultan Iskandab Shah the Haja Mu la and Chielg 
(jraved leave to depart to their respectiye homes to summon all the hoad- 
Tiicn and ryots from ail parts of the country and desire them to attend 
quickly, each with his parang and axe, at Pulaii Chanij^aka Sari. l!low while 
the people wem hein.i*' collected in this way to build the fort at Pulau 
Cliampaka Sari, a calmnnioiis report was invented by a certain Kling named 
?]B MoiJA^rED. Tjiis PiB Mohameb had been appointed by the Eaja of 
Malacca to Ije interpreter to the Hollanders who were living at Pangkalan 
Ilall'jan, and during the reign of Sultan Mozafah Shah this interpreter 
was ill high favour with the Sultan and could do very much as he liked. 
But now that Sultan Iskandab Shah was Sultan, he coulel no longer do as 
he liked and he accordingly hated Sultan Iskaxdab. So he spread a mali- 
cious report. He Avent up the river from Tanjong Putus to ask an audi- 
ence of the Sultan at Brahman Indra and gave out that he was the bearer 
of a letter from the Comi3any, but he did not inform the Laksamana and 
the Shahbandar before he went up the river. Widen he reached Brahman 
Indra, he VTUited to go into the presence of the Saltan, but the latter 
hearing that he had not iaformed the Laksamana and the Shahbandar 
and further tliat the letter was not accompanied by presen te, refused 
to receive him, for it is customary for letters from one coimtry to 
another to be accompanied by iiresents. So the letter was not received and 
the messenger was ordered to return down the river again. Xot being able 
to gain admission to the Sultan, he returned to Tanjong Putus and went to 
his "Captain and told him that Sultan Iskandab was no longer inclined to be 
friendly with the Hollanders and that he had refused to receive the letter 
because “ this Sultan Iskandab e\ddently intends to have something to say 
to us dovni here and has already collected all his men togotlier and with his 
“ Chiefs is planning an attack upon us.” When the Captain heard this report of 
the interpreter's he was exceedingly disturbed in mind, and forthwith there was 
prepared by the interpreter a letter, the contents of which -were very abominable, 
and this was or'Iercd to be despatched to Malacca and tlience to Batavia to 
the Company setting forth how the Baja of Perak intended to destroy all the 
Hollanders at Tanjong Putus. These statements were received at Malacca 
and forwarded to Batavia, and the Company ordered up seven sloops from 
Batavia to Malacca and thence to Perak ; one of their Panglimas was called 
“ Commissary” and the other “ Capitan Malayu ■’ and they came to ascertain 
whether the intentions of the Eaja of Perak were as they were described in 
the interpreter’s letter to be, or not. The seven sloops saEed from Batavia to 
Malacca and came on to Perak. All this time Snltan Is.kak.dar had no know- 
ledge of the malicious accusation which the interpreter had made against him, 
but was employed in budding his fort and making his settlement at Pulo 
Champaka Sari. When all the headmen and ryots were assembled, all ready 
with theii pa?Yings and axes, His Highness departed to Ptilau Champaka Sari, 
attended by the Eaja Muda, the young Eajas, the chiefs and ryots, and com- 
menced the foundation of his settlement in the customary way. All were busy 
cutting timber for the fort when the Commissary and Capitan Malayu arrived 
at Kuala Perak with their seven sloops. They came up the river to Pangka- 
lan Halban and joined their friends who were looking after the Butch factory 
there. Then they made arrangements for visiting the Snltan, and told the 
Laksamana and the Shahbandar that they were Ambassadors from Batavia 


^ Sultan Mozapar Shah of Perak died A. H. 1167 (A,I>. 1756) and was 
succeeded by Sultan Iskakdab Shah, 
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and wihhed xr-r an audience with His HigimesB. The Laksaniana and Shah- 
bandar went to t he Sultan and told him that seven sloops had arrived with an 
EmbaBsy from Batfivia and that an audience was demanded. The Sultan w^as 
fiisph^aRcd at this news and he referred the matter to the Eaja Mtida and the 
?«C’hiefs. And the Baja Muda and Chiefs discussed the matter as follows: 
“ The arrival of the Hollanders in numbers in our country is certainly very 
“ annoying, for the island is not yet fortified ; the best way will be to put 
“ them off for three days, after which we will bring them before the Sultan.^’ 
This was tlie resoiiition of the Baja Muda and the Chiefs and three days’ delay 
was insisted on. Then the inner fort was made, and by the help of Cod and 
his Prophet and ]jy the majesty of the Sultan it was completed in three days, 
and guns then, were ranged all round it. And all the weapons and Avar mate- 
rials were colieeted. Then the agreement w,ith the Hollanders was carried out, 
and they came np the river to Pulo Champaka Sari, and all the Bajas, Princes, 
Chiefs, hanttmis and ryots assembled, every one fnlly armed 

and equipped, and all. of high rank being beautifully dressed. Sultan 
XsKANDAE ZuLKAENEi-N himself woi'o the full dress of Ms rank. All the 
war material and weapons of all kinds were ranged roimd, rows and 
Tow’-B of them, and Avhen all was prepared in the custom ary maimer His High- 
ness came out into the front hall of audience ( hdn. pcnf/ndap ) and seated 
himself on the throne faced by the Baja Muda and all the B-ajas, Princes, Chiefs, 
etc. And the Sultan’s guards Avere all in waiting, each performing his ap- 
pointed office, some A\uth istwf/ffurs, others with muskets, bhmderbusBes, pistols, 
or spears and shields, etc., etc. All AA^'ere draAAUi up in this AAny Avhen the Com- 
missary and Capitaii Malayu and Arifin Albarak entered escorted by the Lak- 
samana and the Shalibandar and followed by a number of soldiers fully armed 
Avith muskets, blunderbusses and pistols, for they came solely Avith the design 
of carrying things Avlth a high hand. When the Hollanders reached the end 
of the hdei, they all lifted their hats and boAved to His Highness, hut they 
AA^ere AAU’oth when they looked on his face and Avhen they saw all the Rajas 
and Chiefs and the royal state of the Court and the mien and hearing of the 
ImJulahtugs, officers and guards. They Avere quite confounded and struck 
with alarm and Avith fear of the Sultan, so that with the help of God and Ms 
Prophet, added to the good fortune which attended His Highness, the Hol- 
landers could not longer entertain any evil designs against him. Then the 
letter which they had brought from Batavia was duly received and its con- 
tents Avere satisfactory, and the presents too were accepted, all beautiful of 
their kind. And each of the Panglimas of the embassy was honoured 
by the Sultan AAuth a helping of sirih ( ntrik sa'eJwjjJrJt which they 
recciveil with every respect and honour and placed on their heads and then, 
ate. The conversation AA^ich followed Avas extremely agreeable and most polite, 
and elegant expressions were interchanged. In fact, they behaved with much 
humility, being struck with the magnificence and grandeur of the Sultan, and 
they did not venture on anything hostile. As for their requests, they were not 
numerous and, so far from being heavier, they were rather lighter than for- 
merly : these amounted to a request that they might be permitted to buy three 
hunched hJuiras of tin, Avhich were to be furnished in three days’ time. On the 
fourth day five hundred IJiaras of tin were furnished, all of which were bought 
by the Dutch. Then the Sultan ordered an answer to be Avritten to the Com- 
pany at BataAua to be accompanied Avith presents, and both letter and presents 
were duly prepared by the Eaja Muda and the Chiefs in accordance with cus- 
tom. There had been |)resents for the Eaja Muda also from Batavia, and he 
too sent a suitable return. When all tMs was ready, the Commissary made 
out a letter to add to the permanence of the alliance of the Dutch with the Eaja 
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Perak, and when this was laid before Sultan Iska-Ndak, he ordered his 
assent to b'j recorded in writing: and delivered it to the Hollanders. And a 
permaneiiu understanding’ was come to with the Raja Muda and the Chiefs 
regarding the sale and purchase of tin. The Dutch and the men of Perak- 
each kept a copy of the agreement. / After the execution of this document, the’*' 
Commissary and Capitan Malayu craved leave to depart to Malacca, and thence 
Ciu to Batavia, to the Company. And His Highness exciisal them, and they 
sailed away.'’ 

Tlie Dutcli records enable me to fix llie date of tnis event. The 
following is a, copy of tlie treaty, taben from the manuscript eollec- 
tioii made by Sir Stameorb Raffles : — 

“ Governor- General Petbus Albeeti:s Tan dee Pahra. 

'' October 17, 17 6 d, 

•* Contrfict l^etweeii the Dutch East India Company and Paduoa Siry Sultan 
MohamE'D Bhah, King of Fera. 

1. An upright, true and everlasting confidence and friendship shall sub- 
sist between the contracting parties. 

2. The King promises to deliver all the tin which his Comitry produces ex- 
eittsively to the Company, 

B. At the rate of C. B(H- or Spanish Dollars Ih^- per 125 HjS., or per bhar of 
375 lbs. Spanish Dollars B4. 

4. The King promises to deliver tlie tin at the Company’s Factory where 
the same as well as what his subjects sup.ply shall be weighed with the Com- 
piuiy’s Scales and never to dewate from that rule. 

5. The King promises to take proper measures to prevent the smuggling 
of tin and to interdict the exportation of the same, on pain of forfeiting ves- 
Beland cargo. 

C. If any person w’-ere ucteeted to export tin clandestinely, his vessel and 
cargo shall be confiscated and the produce be divided betw’^cen the King and 
the Company. 

7. All vessels departing, tliose of the King and Chiefs not excepted, .shall 
touch at the Factory and be visited there. 

^ 8. If the crew of a foreign vessel w^ere to commit hostile actions during the 
visitation, the King and his subjects shall pursue and seize the same and deli- 
ver them over to the Company's Resident. 

D. All European De.serter.s shall be delivered over to the Resident and not 
he permitted to adopt the Mohamedan religion. 

10. The King promises to assist the Dutch Garrison on all occasions and 
not permit the equipment of pirate vessels. 

11. The Company engages to punish her Servants and subjects who should 
cause any loss to His Highness. 

12. The King and Company promise strictly to fulfil all the articles of this 
Contract. 

IB. The King finally promises to publish the Tenor of this Contract 
tkroiighout his dominions. 

Signed, Sealed in the Kingdom of Perak, 
in the Island Inderasati, by a Dutch 
Commissioner and several Deputies of 
His HiglmesF, ” 
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The nest extract from the “ Misal Malayu'’ is siibse [uent in 
date to the making of the treaty : — 

“ Agrdn there came an embasBy from Batavia in three Bloops, and when they 
arrived, they cawt anchor oi? the fort. The head of the iniRBion was Ann -' in 
ALBARA.K \viio held the olHoe of Gonmiissary, He went up the river tuid 
waB presented to the King’ at Kota Lunmt by the Laksamana, the Shahban.larT 
and the writer Sri Dewa Baja. He brought a letter and i>reBents in accord- 
ance with ancient ciiBtoin, and was received by the King with ciiston '.ary 
ceremony. His Highness at the the time was holding his Court at the 
at Kota" Lumiit, and the Eaja Bandahara, the Chiefs, the young princes and 
the oilicers and people were in attendance and everything was arranged and 
ordained in the time-honoured way. The piiiport of the letter was to ask for 
some tin, with a request that it might be sent do^vn the river to be weighed. 
This dcinaiid did not meet uith the King's approval, but trie Baja Bandahara 
and the Cliiei^s sxiggested Kuala Bidor as a convenient place at which the tin 
might be wuigiiod. The King then directed imem to build a h/ilci at Tanjong 
Bidor, and a, shed for weighing tin in. When the hdei and jetty and a weigh- 
ing' shed were completed, the Baja Bandahara went up the river and saw the 
King at Pulo Indra Sakti. The X)atoh Maiitri and ihe Shaht)andar were left 
in charge of the Ih ileh off which the Butch ketch and sloop were lying. The 
Shahbamlar used to go backwards and forwards between his o\\ti house and 
the hf/h'i at Kuala Bidor. One day as the Shahbandar was going up the rix^er 
in a boat, on his way from his house to join the Batch Mantri, he passed close 
by the Kloop. The Captain hailed him and told him to come alongside the 
ketch. This tlie Shahbandar would not do, but paddled on to join the Batch 
Mantri at the calling back as he w^ent : ‘ I am not going to stop ; if 

‘there is any business alxont which the Captain wants to see me, let us go up to 

* the lidi’i where the Batch Mantri is.' When the Captain saw that the Shah- 
bandar would not stop, he u-as angry and ho ordered his sailors to follow with 
a bout, so no sooner had the Shahbandar reached the hded than the Butch sail- 
ors arrived there too with orders from their Captain to summon hhn. They 
tried to make him go with them saying : ‘ Batoh Shahba ndar, why u'ould not you 
‘ stop at the ketch just now and see the Captain V Bo yon suppose that we have 
‘ got a tiger in her ’ The Shahbandar replied ; ‘ It is true that I would not stop 
‘ and that there is no tiger on board. Is not the bahd the better place of the two? 

* I think so, and so I would not go alongside the ketch. ’ The sailors wanted to 
force him to go and see their Captain, but the Shahbandar would not go, for he 
was a great warrior axid was ashamed to submit to the dictation of the 
injfidei Ilollanders, besides wliich the Batoh Mantri would not permit him to go. 
This being’ so, they went back and told their Captain, who became exceedingly' 
angry- and bold his gunner to fire a gun to frighten them. 

To return to the Shahbandar and Mantri. When the Butch sailors had taken 
their departiu-e, the Shahbandar said to the Mantri ; ‘We had better leave this 
‘ quickly lest the Dutchmen return,’ so the n of the Mantri and the sampan 
of the Shahbandar set off from the jetty. Just after the Shahbandar left the 
Jeti^' and had got a little past Tanjong Bidor. the Butch fired a gun, and both the 
Chiefs saw that a bail passed near th&^raku. The Shahbandar said : ‘ It seems 

* that these Dutchmen are firing at us with ball.’ Said the Mantri : ‘ Let ub stop.’ 
The Shahbandar said : ‘ We had better go back to the jetty where we can get 
‘cover, ’ so they returned to the jetty, a good deal startled by the cannon-ball 
which they had seen. 

As soon as it was night the Shahbandar returned up the river and presented 
himself before the King at Pulo Indra Sakti and told Mm ail about the con- 
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dxict of the Dutch. ’When the King heard it, he kept silence and was wrath 
against the Dutch, and the King said : ‘ I will not deliver that tin or permit it 
^to bo sent down to Kuala Bidor. If they are determined to quarrel, we will 
■‘fight, for they have fired upon our Chiefs, just as if they were bent upon testing 
‘ our manhood. ’ His Highness then directed men to go and look after 
the Datoh Hantri at Kuala Bidor, but they did not find him at the jettj’-, 
and word was brought to the King that the Datoh Mantri was lost as his boat 
could not be found. When the King heard this, his wrath against the Butch 
was increased so much, the more, and he ordered his Chiefs and people to be 
assembled. Then the Raja Bandahara and all the Chiefs discussed the subject 
of the anger of the King against the Dutch, for they feared trouble to the 
coimtiy.. ■ 

As for the Datoh Mantri, after his return to the jetty he had paddled up 
the Bidor river and had then taken his boat into a paddy-field covered with 
brushwood and had hidden himself there from the Dutchmen. On the 
next day, as soon as the tide made, he come out of the paddy-field and pad- 
pled np-stream to Pulo Indra Sakti, and went before the King and gave his 
account of the behaviour of the Dutch. This made the King more and more 
incensed against them 

The Laksamana was coming up the river from Tanjong Futus with all the 
warriors of that place, and v'iieii he reached Kuala Bidor he stopped at the 
Dutch sloop. The Dutcbmeii had heard that the King was incensed with 
them because they had fired on the Shahbanclar and l^Iantri, and they were 
very much afraid of him, so when the Laksamana came ofi to the sloop, they 
told him of the whole occim-ence. Said they : ‘ The shot was fired at a 
‘ monkey ixp in a tree, but it happened to be in the direction of the Shahban- 
‘dar. In this the fault lay with us white men and we can only sue for the 
‘ Yang ai i er Tuan’s partlon, but if he were to kill us we could not blame 
‘him.’ The Laksamana duly represented to the King the state of fear in 
which the Dutch were. When the King heard it he kept silent, but his 
wrath was a little softened. And the Raja Bandahara took counsel with 
the Chiefs and the Laksamana with the view of averting the possibility of 
danger to ohe country, and they begged the King for permission to take about 
one hundred hJidraa of tin down to Kuala Bidor and to send it on board 
the ketch. The King granted the tin and directed the Laksamana to take 
it down the river to the Dutch accompanied by: the Bandahara, warriors, 
princes, etc., who were to wait at Kota Lumut while the Laksamana stamped 
the tin. This was settled, the tin was brought out of the store ( <jHong J, about 
2(X) and was loaded in u number of boats, and the Laksamana set off 

down the river with the warriors, etc.’^ The Baja Bandahara and the Chiefs 
and Princes went do^vn as far as Kota Lumut. After they had started, a 
thought occurred to the King and he said to himself : ‘ These Dutch are full 
*of cunning and they have been exhibiting it to me with an idea of frightening 
* me. For this reason, I had better go down the river myself.’ Having thus de- 
termined, the Iving set oif down the river to Kota Lumut that very night, with 

large number of followers and went on shore at the I/alel there. The Raja 
Bandahara and the Chiefs and Princes assembled there also, and attended him 
that night. The Raja Muda was not present, for he had gone up the country 
to catch elephants. Kext day Sultan Iskandae went down the river as far as 
Kxiala Bidor. All the others follo'wed him, but no one knew what his inten- 

From what f ollovrs, it seems that there was some attack made upon some of 
the Dutch by Malays, but this act was disclaimed by the Baja and Chiefs, and the 
chronicler wisely gives no details of Malaj" misconduct. 
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tioiiB were imtiJ Kxiala Bidor was reached, when His Hig'lmcss said that he wan 
going to amiise himself and to visit the farms of some of his peo^de. At Kuala 
iMdor the Iviiig's lioat stopped at the landing-place of Maharaja I)i.NrxDA. All 
the chiefs, vrarriors, princes, etc., moored their boats near the sand. When the 
D nfcchnicnsaw the King's boat at Maharaja Binixda’s place and a vast num- 
b(-r of other boats, tl'.ey were very much disturbed in niind. The Captain and 
the Commis;sai*y then c;m.ie to visit the King, introduced by the Laksainaiia. 
The King was at the thno in his boat called SI Judtua Bafit attended by the 
llaja Bandahara, tlio Chiefs and others; he was W'cariiig the dress of a leader in 
war and \vas staiKbugon a i'datforinfally armed : On their aiTivjil the Com- 
missary and Ca}>taiu stepped up upon the how of the royal boat and came 
forward taking off tlioir hats ( cJuqno ) and bowing low before the King’s 
throne. They then sat dowm, thrusting their feet underneath the decked 
portion of tlie })oat. The King then addressed them in the following terms : 

* We have heard that certain Dutchmen have been attacked at the port 
‘ of our Kingdom. 'What is the opinion of the Commissary and Captain on 
‘ tills subject r One of our friends and a servant of the Company is missing.’ 
When tliey heard this they came forward making respectful salutations, and 
taking off their hats and they replied: 'AU that your Highness says is 
‘ true, but, if you will pardon us, we would ask for a boat and about four 
‘strong rowers aiidwc will send to seek for oim companion who was attacked, 

* even as far as the mouth of the river. If he is- not found after thorough 
‘ seai'cii til, ere is nothing more to bo done.’ The King said: ‘ Yery well, 
‘our present intentio:a is only togodowui the river as far as 'ranjong Putus for 
‘amusement, xvheii we got there we will send people down to tfie sea to get 
‘shell-fish and will instruct them at the same time to search for your oom- 
‘paniou who was attacked in this hostile manner, to our great displeasure.” 
\V.heu they hear«l the King's words the Dutch Commissar.^' and Caiitaln were 
very mucli disturbed in mind, wondering what could be the real object 
tif the King in going down to Tanjong* Putus. But the design of the King 
was to outdo those accursed Dutchmen in diplomacy.''*^ As soon as the King’s 
decision to proceed to Tanjong Putus was heard, the LArcsA:\iAN A interposed, 
for he was one of tlie principal warriors, and he said : ‘ If it is only the settle- 
‘mentoftliis difficulty with the jieople of the Dutch Company who have been 
‘ attacked, do not let your Highness take the trouble to go down the river 
Ho Tanjong* Putus; if you will give me full orders, I will undertake to carry 
‘them out.’ But the King replied; ‘I oxily intend to go down the river for 
‘ amusement.’ After this the King set out and went down the river to Tan- 
jong Putus, and as soon as he arrived there all the warriors and people came 
bringing presents of various kinds, every man according to his station. When 
the King hud been there for some time, he sent people to look for the persons 
who had attacked the Dutch, but they were not found. The King then went 
xip the river again and returned to Pulo Indra Bakti.” f 

Here the account of tliis little episode breaks off abruptly, and 
whether it ended peaceably or not, we are not told ; the subsequent 
allusions to the Dutch in this work, are unimportant. There is a 
mention of another embassy from Batavia, just before the death 

This was evidently written for a Malay audience and with no idea that it 
would ever be read by Europeans. The writer, therefore, allows himself some 
freedom of language. 

t For an account of the manuscript from which I have translated these 
extracts, see Joixrnal, Straits Branch H. A. S,, I., 187. 
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of Sultan IsKAXDAii Shah {Marhum Kaliar)^ and furtlier on, wliere 
the Bugis invasion of Ivedali (a.b. 1770) is alluded to. the fleet 
of the invaders is said to have entered the Perak river and to have 
somewhat alarmed the Butch, hy anchoring off their settlement. 
From the foregoing extracts, it is clear that the relations between 
the Malays and the Europeans were not always too friendly,, 
the former being ready to resent any high-handed dealing and 
the latter being constantly on the watch for signs of treachery. 
Cirenmstances, to which I have no clue, probably led to the aban- 
donment of the station again between 1770, the date of the 
last mention of the Dutch in the Malay chronicle, and 1783, 
the year in which Captain Eoeeest visited Perak. No Butch 
■were then in occupation of the factory at Tanjong Putus, for 
FoRiiEST was asked by the Sultan whether the}" -were likely to 
return. Writing of tlio Perak river, this author t says that it — 

“ Is navigable with safety, having a continued muddy bottom and sides u}) 
to w'ijere the Dutch have resettled { their factoiy at Tanjong Putus (Bro- 
ken Point). The country is flat, consequently favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, and abounds wdth the a turbo it*/ tree flt for many uses; It gives 
at the head a cabbage. I carried several bags of the seed to Bengal, but 
they did not grow, for what reason I cannot tell. Cattle and poultry are 
not near .so cheap here a.s at Kedah ; but oy.sters are to be IuilI in quanti- 
ties near the river’s mouth and great plenty of excoliont flat fish as at 
Penang. The Dutch contract with the King for all the tin at 10 Spanish 
dollars per peciil ; but much of it is smuggled to Pulo Phrang by way of 
Laroot and Qualo Consow. Guiiong Gantoiig (Hanging Hill)§ remark- 
able near Larut river, on the bar of which is said to be 3 fathoms water. 

I went up in a country covered boat from Tanjong Putus, where the 
vessel lay, to pay my respects to the King of Pera w^ho received me in a large 
upper-room house with great state having a];)out 20 guards in the room, 
dressed in black satin garments embroidered on the breast with a golden 
dragon ; they wore mandarin caps and appeared altogether in the Chinese 


The detachment in Perak was doubtless re- called to Malacca in conse- 
quence of ho.stiiitieB Avith the English, Mahsdex mentions that in 1781 an 
expedition against Padang wa.s fitted out at Fort Malborough ( Beneooien ). 

t “ Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergiii Archipelago.” London, 1702. 
PORTtE.sT mentions “ the Dutch ruined fort ' at the Dindiiigs as a place behind 
which water for shipping could be obtained, p. 27. 

J Forrest's book Avas published in 1792, by Avhich time the Dutch AV'ere ‘"re- 
settled” in Perak, but he Ausited the rwer in 178^) daring the temporary 
abandonment of the station. 

§ The hill AA^hich is stich a noticeable land-mark is Gunong Pondok, not 
Bilkit Gantang. The latter is a ItamjMUig^ situated Avithin a circle of hills and 
supposed therefore to be like an object at the bottom of a gallon pot 
{(/ant 110 // ). It has notliing to do Avitli the Avord gavtonff ( hang ). 
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Htjle : Home wt're armed with halberts, some held pikos in their hands, and 
a few had inusfpiets without bayonets.*^ The King* made me sit on a tdiaii* 
before a soih. on which he sat himself; his courtiers, about 12 or 14 in 
number, all stoexi. After some little conversatioii the King' asked me if the 
Dutch meant to retimi to Pera. I answered that I believed they dhl, on 
whicdi lie looked grave. He then withdrew: and his brother entertained me 
with a cold, collation at which, two more persons sat down. X had ]n’(:.sented 
the .King- with two pieces of Bengal taffeta and found when I got info the 
})oat a large ]>reHent of jacks, durians, custard apjdes and other fruit. I left 
Pera river in Doceniher, 1783. Much rain fell in Noveinl)er." 

The founding of our Settlement of Penang in 1780 had a decided 
effect on the 33ntch monojiolyof the Perak tin trade, and Anbkksov 
quotes Ihe following description of Perak given by Captain Glass^ 
the Comma nding Officer of the Troops, after Penang liad been 
occupied a slu.>rt time : — 

“ Perak borders on Quedah and extends aboi.it 50 leagues inland. Near Perak 
river it is well cultivated and it contains 140,000 people, exports annually 5,000- 
peculs of tin which is delivered to the Dutch afcf>2 Spanish dollars per bliara of 
428 lbs. The Dufoh have a small Stockade X^ort with about 50 people there to 
prevent the nativc.'S from carrying the tin to other markets; hut with ail their 
precautions, the quantity they used to receive is greatly lessened since the set- 
tlement of this island. Tlie people of Perak are in general very ignorant, their 
revenues so small and their residence so far inland that little is to be feared from 
their animosity and less to be hoped from their friendship while connected with 
the Dutch.” f 

The settlement of Penang wuvS only Tiinc years old when the 
Jlutch were compelled finally to surrender tlie commercial advan- 
tages which they had held so long. In 1705 Malacca wuis taken bv 
the English, and in the same year, the little detachment in Perak 
was forced to retire from their stockade on the river bank. Lord 
‘‘Cameleoed, then a Lieutenant in the Navy, and ].deutenant 

Macajjstee proceeded there witli a small force and comyielled 

the Dutch Garrison to surrender.’’^: The position then lost was 
never recovered. Malacca was restored to the Dutch in 1818, but, 
owing to the establishment of Penang as a comme.rcial port, ali 
chance of regaining the tin-monopoly was gone for ever. 
“1819,” says Colonel Low, “the Dutch tried to re-estahiish tliem- 


* This agrees very niucb with the Malay chronicle as to the pains wiLic,lli 
the Perak Malays took to impress their European visitors with the grandeur 
of their Eaja. 

f Andebbok’s “ Considerations,” i3p. 52-58. 
t Akderson. 
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j^elves outlie island of Pmigkor off tlieBiouth of the Perak rixer, 

but were unsuccessful. They were equally so in tlieir endeavour 
*■ to control Salaugor.” 

No vestiges now remain of the brick buildings of the Dutch factory 
ut Tanjong Putus. The materials have long since been removed by 
the Malays for their own use. The site, wduch was pointed out to 
me some years ago, was then covered with low jungle, and I newer 
carried out the intention which I then entertained of having it 
cleared and the foundations, if possible, traced. The long inter- 
course of the Dutch wuth the Perak Malays has not, however, been 
f orgotten by the latter. The repeated demands of the Europeans 
for permission to settle and for sites for estahlishinents have 
passed into a proverb, and importunity is often laughingly derided 
in the phrase, Al ha-laqi-Jatjl sajjerti hlanda mlata frraali ! O ! 
more, more! like the Dutchmen asking for land.” f Fruits and 
vegetables of foreign importation are also called hlanda or wolanda 
(Hollander), wdiicli really meant formerly ^- European,” the natives 
having been (jtiite unable to distinguish different nationalities 
among vvhite men. TVhen our recent intercourse with Perak be- 
gan, in ls74, small Dutcb silver coins 'were still current in tlie 
{State, and I wuis able, ■^vhen I first went to Perak, to collect a good 
many. They are no-w difficult to obtain, and the old Perak cur- 
rency — lumps of tin, weighing 2| Zmifeach, called bklor, (mentioned 
in the Dutch ti'eaties (pioted in this paper)— have altogether dis- 
appeared. 

Trading monopolies have, happily, long been things of the past, 
and our allies and neighbours in Netherlands India have, in some 
p laces at least, recognised, like ourselves, the advantage of free 
trade. But wdiatever we may think of the object of the Dutch 
settlement in Perak in former days, there can he but one opinion 
as to the courage and tenacity with which they held their own 
in that little-knowm kingdom during various periods embraced 
between the years 1650 and 1795, nearly 150 years. 



AV. E. MAXAA^ELD, 

Journ, Ind. Arek, IV., 21. 
t Journ, Straits Branch, R. A. S., II., 20, 45. 
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Note."— Valektya' give^ the names of the Butch Ojjjjerhoofti'n in Perak 
from 1665 to 1661. 


Isaak Bykeii, 

Pieter Bnytzen, 
Cornciis van G-unst, 
Johan MassiB, 
Abraham Schats, ... 
Johan Massifi, 
Adritian LncasBoon, . . . 


1655 to 1656 

1656 to 1666 
1650 to 1056 

1659 to 1000 
1600 to 1600 

1660 to 1661 

1661 


There is no record of the officers in charge of the Dindings 1670 ( V ) to 1690, 
ur at Taiijong Piitiis 1756 (?) to 1795. 





OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CONNECTION WITH MALAYA. 


I The following ‘‘Outliiie History’’ luis been compiled in the 
hope that it may be of assistance to those, both in and out of the 
Colon}", who are anxious to know' something of its antecedents* 
The iiiforuiation. lias been collected from a variety of sources, and, 
so far as is known, can nowhere be found in the form of a suc- 
cinct and eoniiceted narrative here adopted], 

GENERAL. 

The history of the Colony is, properly speaking, but the latest 
cliapter in the history of the British intercourse with Malaya, now 
extending over 280 years, and this intercourse may be divided into 
three periods, viz.: — 

1. That of individual trading (lb02-l().ST). 

2. That of trading closely connected witii the East India Com- 
pany (1681- 1702). 

3. That of uu)rc direct— political and uiiiitury — intervention 
(since 1762). 

A brief reference to each of these periods wdil best serve as 
preface to the history of the Colony. 

The earliest dealings of our countrymen wdth Malaya ( 1602- 
1681) were entirely of a commercial character, not excepting the 
quasi-ambassadorial Commissions of Queen Elizabeth and her 
Successor to Sir James Lancasteii, Captain Best and others in 
this first period. These so-called Envoys were, in point of fact, 
ship-owners and mercliants, sailing, almost always at their own 
charge, under the encDurageineut of the English Sovereign, hut 
without having, so far as is known, any other tlian coinmeixial 
objects committed to them, and certainly without any success 
in obtaining otiaer than commercial results from their missions. 

At the time when these English navigators first appeared on the 
scene ( 1602 ), they had been preceded by the Portuguese as con- 
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i|uci‘()r.s or scitlcr^ iu ^Malacca iiiid elsewhere < lo KJ-l 1 ) ; ].>y the 
Spanish in tluj Manihis ( 1571 ) ; by the Dutch iu Huntam ( UV,iO), 
Aiulxnnia ( 1()()0 ) : a little later Batavia was oeeupied (IGlO ), 
and later still Bauda (1627). and Padaiig* (IGGOh No factories had. 
before this last date, Itoen established iu Smnatra. Borneo, or on 
the East Coast of the Atalay Peninsula. On the Alaiaeca side of the 
Peninsula, tlie Duteli lunl almidy opened factories in Perak. Kedah 
and Junk Ceylon. 

This }»oriod eousists exclusively of individual enterprises of a 
uoii-political character. These enterprises were aliuost wholly 
euneerned witli the popper-trade in Bantam and the spice-trade iu 
Banda, Ainboyna. Termite and Tidore. These were the local 
names then most familiar iu Euglamh and are to be found in AIil- 
TO^’s Paradise Lost, ” in DiiruEX, in Gr.AREXDOx’s History, &l*. 

Tliere were also Yeiitiires to r)autam and the coast of Sumatra 
for pepper, and to the northern parts of tlie Peninsula for tin and 
pepper. The English E. 1. Company, though it did not promote 
them, and before long began to oppose them, took advantage of 
these enterprises in some cases. For instance. aft(3r L.^^'casteh’s 
visit to ihxntam in 1602, the Company e.stablished a factory there. 
As to political status, our merchants were entirely excluded 
from it by the older settlers — the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
ami afterwards the Dutch. When tliey were admitted, as at Ban- 
tam and Aiiiboyna, into a kind of alliance with the Dutcli, it was 
always one of suljordination, even before the latter became para- 
mount through the capture of Malacca by the allied Dutch and 
zVehinese (1641). After that event, the Dutch supremacy was, of 
course, more exclusive. No satisfaction could be obtained, cither 
before or after 1641, for the “ Massacre of Ainboyna, ” thongli 
the story excited some indignation in England for many years. 

Ts4. The next period (1684-1762) is one of mixed commercial and 
}»oliticaI iutercourse, promoted, and as far as possible monopolised, 
by llio East India Company, — commerce being still first and fore- 
most in the coiisideraiion of all, both at home and abroad. , 
The long Naval AFars with the Dutch, which terminated in 1674 
were looked upon wdth little satisfaction in England, but they 
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lUHloubtedly led to an improved position for our C()ni[)auy'H luer- 
oliants in Malaya. The Dutch found the difference when they 
tried against them at Bantam (1G83) the tactics which had been so 
successful at Amboyiia (1625). Our merchants did not, on being 
expelled from the former, yield up the pepper-trade, as they had 
yielded the cdovc-trade at Amboyna; on the contrary the East India 
Company’s Government at Madras took the first opportunity to 
establish new forts and factories in Indrapore (1081) and Beii- 
coolen ( L0S5 ). The former settlement did not long continue, but 
that in Bencoolen was afterwards strengthened and secured by a 
strong Fort named after tlm great MABiiBOKOUGir (1714) ; and Ben- 
eoolen may tlius be considered to be tlie germ of all our sul>se(pient 
growth in these parts. 

Other experimental establishments were also made at Achiii 
(1G6G and 1095), Jambi, Tapanuli, Natal (1752), Moco-Moco, 
Patani, tfec., ].)ut none of them proved permanent. After 1G8G all 
the Sumatran Settlements were rendered subordinate to Bencoolen. 

The latest of the three divisions, comprising the period since 1762, 
is a period of political and military connection, coiumencing witli 
the Bengal GovoriunenCs expedition against Manila (1702). and 
continuing down to tlie present time. 

The result of that expedition was tliat the Spanish possessions 
w''ero captured without difficulty, but were restcu'ed at the Peace of 
Paris (1762), when our possessions in Sumatra were also secured 
to us. The only token of success retained by the English was the 
island of Bclambangau, wliich was ceded by the Sultan of Sulu 
in gratitude for bis release from »Spanisli, captivity on the taking 
(4* Manila. This island lies off Malndu Bay in Sa]>alfr'~4tnd in 
interesting as being, togetlior wuth Labiian, wdiieh was then 
occupied for a still shorter period, our first ac(|uisition of territory 
in Bornean waters. It was finally abandoned in, 1S03, 

The familiarising of the Bengal merchants witli this part of the 
world, eons( 3 quent on such an expedition, and on the negotiations 
that followed at the Peace, was of importance ; and aftei’ tlie Treaty 
of 1768 Vori Marlborough (Bencoolen) was formed into an inde- 
peudent llesidoncy, which arrangeinent lasted till 1802. Inl7SX 
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Padaug and the other Dutch Settlements in Sumatra were seized hy 
a military expedition from Bene oolen. These acts fostered the 
enterprises Captain Light and Captain Jahes Scott were carrying 
on when a Settlement on Pulaii Finang was first projected (1784 j-G), 
That political motives and ohjeots xvero not wanting is clear 
from the Treaty with Kedah, anl the correspondence that preceded 
it, and particularly from the interest War ren Hastings took in its 
foundation. The .Settlement was made in 178(> by friendly cession. 
Ill 1797-S a second expedition against Manila was fitted out from 
Madras by Sir J. Shore, under the command of Colonel Wellesley. 
It was recalled before it left Penang; a fall account of the island 
at that time, written bj its Commander to his brother, who 
had become G-overnor-Greneral, is to be found in The Wellington 
Despatches” (Bnpplementaiy Despatches, Vol. 1., p. 25). 

The history of this latest of the three divisiou.s into which 
the British connection with Malaya naturally falls, is, spooking 
generally, the history of enterprises in wliich the Q-overnment, 
actuated by political considerations, has taken the lead in pro- 
motingBritishconnection with these regions. There are certainly 
two recent exceptions to. be made, in Borneo, of enterprises 
which bear something of the earlier private character, viz.: — Mr, 
Brooke’s action in Sarawak(ISl!0-2). and Mr. Dent's more recent 
enterprise in Sabah (isSOp But the general character of the iieriod 
is seen in the two i^fanila expeditions — the successfal one of 1762, 
and the abortive one of 1767 : in the occupation, loss, recapture, 
and final surrender of Bclambaiigaii (1775-1803) : in the foundatifm 
of Penang (17S6), after some years of nogr)tiation both in Bengal 
and Kedah: in the eession.s and retrocessions of Malacca (1795. 
1825) ; in the foundation and support of Singapore (1819) ; and in 
the protection (since withdrawn) afforded to Aehin (IS 19), and 
the States of the l^Ialay Peninsula, with winch Treaties have, from 
time to time (lSlS-76), been entered into since tliat first one with 
Kedah. 

There are three principal dates in this interval: — 1805. 1827, 
and 1S67. 

The first of these brings to a close the period in which no 
regular Engl isli administration had been organised: affairs were 
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lujuint^-ed by enmniereial Superhitencleiits., and tlie Indian Goveni- 
inent waw content to leave tlieir factories and possessions, in 
i\‘uang at all events, outside the IiKliaii political system. 

Thv next stage exliibits an entire cliange. The Indian Goveni- 
mout went from one extreme to the other. The rapid progress 
of the new fSettlement's commerce at Penang was duly appreciated 
hy the Government of Lord AVellksley, the early prosperity of the 
place supporting his views regarding '' private trade the expedition 
of 1797, and, no douht, Colonel Wellesley’s communications, 
brought enquiry, wljen quieter times followed, into 'Penang’s 
political prospects. Exaggerated notions then came to be entertained 
of the new Bettlemejit’s importance for naval and political purposes; 
and ill 1801-5 the East India Company decided to confer upon 
it an imlepondont (Government, and sent out a Governor and 
Council. Secretary, As>sistant Secretary and several Writers, after 
the fashion of the older Presidencies, with which Penang was 
now to rank. A Recorder’s Court followed (IS07), and enquiry 
was also made as to the desirability of abandoning Malacca 
(1808). the better to secure Penang’s position. Then came the 
Java expedition (1811), and the old commercial struggle with tlie 
Dutch also entered into the political pliase ; not so much through tlie 
temi)orary occupation of their possessions, as in consequence of the 
great political stroke of abolishing monopoly (1813), which followed 
shortly after our occiipation. What Lord Mi:sto took in 1811, was 
restored; but his successor, Lord Hastings, was equally ready to 
support tlie talented administrator, Sir T. S. Baffles, upon whom 
his predecessor had relied, and who had governed lava until its 
restoration : and he allowed R-affles to found Singapore (1819), 
for objects which are very (dearly explained in one of Eaeeles’s 
iirst letters from Sirigapore, dated June lOth, 1810 (preserved 
iu the Raffles Museum). 

The Penang Government was also alive to the importance of 
preventing any re-establishment of Dutch monopoly at this crisis, 
and for that purpose entered into negotiations, which will be found 
recorded in the earliest of our Treaties with Ptn-ak and Sedangor 
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Soon after Malacca was iSually ceded to us by tbe Dutcli (1^25) ; 
and when the sliiftings and changes thus came to an end, the numer- 
ous experiments theretofore made resulted in the existing form of 
united Colony, as finally settled in person by Lord W. Bentincr. 
(1827). 

The next period is one of 40 years (1827 to 1807), in whicli 
the Colony remained an Indian dependency, but was left to develop 
(piietly upon its own resources : with some pecuniary aid, though 
on a more economical scale than formerly, from the Indian 
Government ; nor has any great break been made by the transfer, 
under Act of Parliament, to Colonial Office rule in April 1867 : which, 
tlioiigh a momentous change, well deserving of tlie trouble that 
was taken in hri aging it about, has not disturbed the continuity 
of our recent history. 

The prosperity of the Colony since then, and the increavsed 
iinportance of its administration, comprising as it now does the 
three Natives States taken under our protection in 1874, can ])o 
gathered from a comparison of the Revenues to be administered 
ill 18GS and those estimated for the current year : — 


1868. 


1883, 

Singapore, .. ... §864,918 

Penang, ... ... 324,196 

Malacca, 112,725 

$907,235 

453,029 

118,307 

§1,697 ,920 
1 ,006,020 
803,830 

Protected Native States — 



Perak, 

Selangor, 

Simgei Ujong, 

... 270,000 
... 115,651 

00,474 

1,236,120 

383,750 

128,990 

Total,... Jl, 301, 839 

§1,990,690 

84,756,130 


Tlic Census returns shew an increase in the population of the 
Colony alone, during about the same period, from 273,000 (in 1866) 
to 428,884 (in 1881), 
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The folio notices of the variou»s Settlements and the Native 
States now comprehended in the Colony’s administration, are chiefly 
taken from officiid sources. The Settlements arc treated in the 
order of their seniority. 

Malacco. 

Malav.ca is situated on the western coast of the Peninsula 
])etweoii Singapore and Penang’, about 1 10 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter, and consists of a strip of territory abou^ 
42 miles in length, and from 8 to 2o miles in breadth, containing 
an area of G50 square miles. 

The principal town, called Malacca, is in 2'^ 10' North hit. 
and 102'^ 14' East long. The local Grovernmont is administered 
by a Ecsident Councillor. 

Malacca is one of the oldest European possessions in the East, 

1 laving been taken from its Malay Sultan, Mahmud Shah, by the 
Portuguese under Aleuquekquk in 1511, to punish an attack upon 
his Lieutenant, Sequeira, in 1509. It was held by them till 1G41, 
when the Dutch, after several fruitless attempts, succeeded, with 
the help of the Aohinese, in driving them out. The place remained 
under Dutch government till 25th August, 1795, when it was 
taken military possession of by the English. It was governed by 
them on the Dutch system of monopoly till 1813 ; and it was still 
lield by the English, after that system was abolished, till 1818 ; at 
which date it was restored to the Dutch, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Vienna. It finally came into our hands under the 
Treaty with Holland of March, 1824, in exchange for our Company’s 
Settlement at Bencoolen, and other places on the West coast of 
Sumatra. By that Treaty it was also arranged that the Dutch 
should not again meddle with affairs, or have any settlement on 
the Malay Peninsula, the British Government agreeing, at the 
same time, to leave Sumatra to the Dutch, saving only Achin in 
the North, of which the independence was protected until the 
Treaty of 1872. 
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A. few years after re-oecupyiiig Alalacea, a siuail ferec oi: Sepoys 
liad to proceed against ]^raiiiug, the interior district of AEalacca. in 
which Diitcli sovereignty had apparently never been fully adiaittod. 
Our first expedition (1831) failed; the second (1832) succeeded. 
In 1833 a Treaty was made, settling the south-east boundary of the 
Settlement as at present. There has been no disturbance in any 
part of Malacca since the “Naning War.” 

When Malacca was taken possession of by the Fortaguese in loll, 
it was one of the gmnd entrej:) of s for the commerce of the East, and 
it so continued till the close of the IGth century ; ]>ut as the Portu- 
giiese and other European nations pushed further to the East, in 
the Archipelago and neighhoiirhig countries, the trade of Alalacca 
gradually declined ; and the place ceased to be of much consequence 
as a collecting centre, except for the trade of the Malayan Feniii- 
suia and the Island of Sumatra. This trade it retained, under 
Dutch rule, till the establishment of Penang in 17S6 ; when, in. 
the course of a few years, it became, what it has ever since been, 
a place of no commercial importance, but possessing some agricul- 
tural resources. Penang .soon acquired most of the trade of the 
Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra, Borneo, the Celebes, and otJier 
places in the xirchipelago, not reduced to mercantile sid^jcction 
by the Dutch; but soon after Singapore was cstablislied, Penang 
ill its turn declined in importance, the greater part of the 
extensive Eastern trade being centred at Singapore. [Penang’s 
local trade has, however, largely increased within the last few 
years in consequence of the increased prosperity of the extensive 
fin mines in Larut, Eendong, Junk Ceylon, the tobacco planta- 
tions on tlie East coast of Sumatra, &c.] The opening of Singapore 
in 1819 may he said to have accomplished, for the time being, 
tbe ruin of Malacca’s commerce. To use Eaefles’s own words at 
the time “ the intermediate Station of Malacca, although occupied 

by the Dutch, has been completely nullified.” 

The population and agricultural development of the country 
districts of Malacca have, however, been very considerably increased 
of late years, especially since roads have been made throughout 
the territory. The Eevenue has, in the last ten years, increased in 
larger proportion than that of Singapore or Penang. 
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Penang, 

Penang is an island about 15 miles long and 9 broad, containing 
an area of 107 square miles, situated olf the West coast of the 
Malay Peninsula in 5° N. latitude, and at the northern end of the 
Straits of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, from 
which the island is separated by a sea channel from 2 to 10 miles 
broad, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory containing 270 
square miles, forming part of the Settlement. It averages 8 miles 
in width, and extends 4 j 5 miles along the coast, and includes, since 
the Pangkor Treaty (1874), about 25 square miles of newly 
acquired territory to the south of the Krian. The local Govern- 
ment is administered by a Eesident Goiincillor. 

The chief town is George Town, in 5^ 24' North lat. and 100"" 
21' East long. 

Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island as it was officially called, 
w’as ceded to Captain Light, acting for the East India Company, 
by the EAja of Kedah in 1785, the sum of 10,000 dollars being 
annually paid to the Ejija of KMah as long as the British occupy 
the island. The Settlement was founded on the 17th July, 178G. 
In 1800, in consequence of the prevalence of piracy on the shores 
of the mainland opposite Penang, a strip of the coast of the main- 
land, now called Province Wellesley, was purchased for 2,000 dollars 
from the same Eaja. It extended from the Muda Eiver to the 
Krian Eiver, a distance of 35 miles. Since the Pangkor Treaty of 
1874 it has been enlarged, as stated above ; and since that Treaty, also, 
the Settlement has comprised the outlying dependency of Pangkor 
and the Bindings, under a Superintendent, wdiich gives an addition 
of territory almost equalling the Province in extent. Province Wel- 
lesley is in a high state of cultivation, when compared with the 
iieighbouring territories. The chief articles cultivated are sugar, 
tapioca, paddy, and cocoa-nuts. In 1805 Penang was made a 
separate Presidency under the East India Company, of equal rank 
with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were 
incorporated with it under one Government, Penang still remaining 
the seat of Government. In 1887 the seat of Government was 
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traiiBferrecl to Singapore. The revenue and trade of Penang have' 
increased remarkably in the last fifteen 3 ? ears. 

Singapore.- 

Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, con» 
taiming an area of 206 square miles, situated at the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, from which it is separated by 
a narrow strait about three-quarters of a mile in wddtli. There are 
a number of small islands adjacent to it which form part of the 
Settlement. 

Tlie seat of Government, for the whole Colony as well as the Set- 
tlement, is the town of Singapore, at the southern point of tlie 
island, in lat. 1° 16' North, and long. 103^ 53' East, 

Singapore was occupied hj Sir Stamfotib E-affles, acting under 
the authority of Lord Hastings, on the Gth Februaiy, 1819, by 
Aurtiie or a Treaty wdth the Malayan princes of Johor. It was 
at first subordinate to Bencooien in Sumatra, of which ILaffles was 
then Lieut.- Governor ; but in 1823 it was placed under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. It was afterwards, as above stated, incorporated 
with Penang and Malacca, and finally became the seat of Govern- 
ment (1837). 

Its rapid progress was, at that time, unparallelled. On the 11th 
June, 1819, Baffles wrote home : ‘'My new Colony thrives most 
"rapidly. We have not been established four months, and it has 
** received 'an accession of population exceeding 5,000, principally 
" diiiiese, and their number is daily increasing.” 

Nor has it disappointed tbe expectations then formed of its 
future ; both its general and local Trade and its Ileveniies having, 
for many years, exceeded that of all competitors. 

The Protected Naiive States . 

I 1 ie rroteeted States comprise three Eesideneies,” all on the 
western side of the Peninsula, between Province Wellesley and 
Malacca, viz, : — Perak ( August, 1874 ), Selangor and Sungei tliong' 
( December, 1874 ). 
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Tlie anarcliy prevailing in almost all the Native States of the 
"Malay Peninsula, and especially in Perak, had been, for some years 
prior to 1874., a source of disquiet to the Straits Settlements, and a 
hindrance to the growth of local trade. In the begionhig of that 
year steps were taken by Sir Atoeew ClatuvE to remedy this state 
of things by settling the affairs of Larut and Perak in the Pangkor 
Treaty (20th January, 1874), and, later on in that year, by station- 
ing British Residents in Perak and Selangor, and in the small State 
of Sungei B jong, to advise their rulers respecting the collection of 
revenue and general administration. With a view also to enable 
the British authorities to keep order in that part of the Peninsula, 
a strip of land south of Province Wellesley, beyond the Krian 
river, about 10 miles broad, was acquired as British territory ; and 
also a small -portion of territory on’ the mainland, opposite the 
island of Pangkor, wliieli had previously been ceded t(» us, to sup- 
press piracy and without auy idea of occupation, iu a Treaty with 
Perak (1825). 

Towards the end of 1875, Sir Willia-M Jekvois being then Gov- 
errmr, Mr. Biech, the first Bidtish Resident at Perak, wms murdered. 
(2nd November 1875) and a force sent to apprehend the murderers 
was resisted; and, about the same time, the Residency in Simgei 
Ujong was menaced by bodies of Malays from some of the States near 
Malacca. Troops were obtained from India and China, a naval bri- 
gade was landed, and Perak was fully occupied (January, 1876), 
During the previous month a military and naval force had already 
driven the enemy from a strong stockaded position in the hills 
between Sri Monanti and Sungei Djong, and dispersed the malcon- 
tents in that neighbourhood. During these operations, SGangor 
remained quiet. 

Those concerned in the murder of Mr. Birch were captured 
and punished, the Sultan and some of the Chiefs being banished. 
Peace and order have since been maintained in all the Western 
States, and, so far as is known, throughout the Peninsula. On the 
cessation of hostilities ( which had throughout been on a very small 
scale ) it was finally laid down in Lord Caexaiiyo:v’s despatch of 
1st June, 1876, that the Protected States, without being* either 
directly annexed or governed by “Commissioners,” might con- 
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tinue to receive assistance in their administration from Britisk 
Officers styled “ Eesidents.’’ Since then, both in Perak, Selangor, 
and Suiigei Ujong, Eesidents have been stationed uninterruptedly, 
and witkout requiring any Military support, except suck as a drilled 
corps of Sikhs can furnisk. They are assisted by a staff 
comprising both native and European officers, and it is their duty to 
aid the native rulers by advice, and to carry out certain executive 
functions delegated to them. The supreme authority in Pth’ak and 
Selangor is vested in the State Council, consisting, in each State, of 
the Mala}^ Chief, the highest native authorities, and the principal 
Britisk officials. The Eesidents are directly under the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, and it is admitted that great 
success has hitherto attended the development of Sir Axurew 
Cxaeke’s experiment. 


A. M. SKINNEB. 
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'SL DE LA. CkOIX. 

lx the Joiii'iial (iSL. 1 of 1883) of the Societi* de Geographic, of 
Piivh, appearsthe following paragraph wliich mnj be of interest to 
sonic of onr 3Iein])ers. iMr. de la. Okojx has reecutly lieen elected 
a. llcmlicr <»f tlie Straits Asiatic Society- 

“ Bran Sa;’nt-Pol Lias {imioncc .le rotonr eii Buroiie de IM.do la Croix 
(]ui otalt rctoiirnd a Perak oil il avait jibordd avoc "M. B.rau do 8aint-Poi L.ias, 
lor.s de son premier voyage. Cette fo.is, il etait accom})ag*ne d'lm second 
iugcaiour franca.is, M. Manthos, cliarge de controlerles ra.pports teoliniqucs 
srir ses prospections, Tons deiix ont remontd la riviere do Perak et cello de 
(iLi.hit;.!, nn do ses prinvrlpuux atilnciits, jnsqn'a la vallei de Laliut. M. Manthes 
a tiic ITappc de la, rielicsse nikrierc dn pays et Ics deux voyag’..nrs revieiment 
egalemenfc satlskilU des resiiltats <Icleii.5! cxplorution,'’ 

And in Journal No. d, for 2iid March, 1883, there is the fol- 
lowing passage on the same subject: — ^ 

II [M. Bran do 8aint-Pol Lias] fait ensuite liommage a la Societc du dernier 
nuinero de la, youtrlic id a //c, duns k.(jncl il araconte, cn attendant lapublica- 
t-Lon rrun volume cn co iiionient suns presse, quolques episodes de son voyage 
dans CO pays do Perak, si vadlamnn-nt explore snrtoiit par son excellent ami, 
iVL de la Cro'x. M. Bran de Saint-Pol Liais avait annonee dernierement le 
re tour de iM. do la Croix en Eiirop i ; il a le plaisir d’annoncer son re tour a 
Paris et sa presence a la so inee (raujourd’hui,” 


;MxpLO RATIONS IN CaMEDJA. 

hh’om tlic same Journal, tlio following translation of an interest- 
ing passage has ])een foj-warded. Our neighbours in Camboja are 
nvtividy engaged in exploring the interior of that country : — 

Tlie Governor of Cochin-China, Mens. Le Myre de Yileks, 
writes from 8aigon, on tlie 20th of September, the following infor- 


[ The iuiblication of the present number having been nnavoidribly delayed, 
it huis been possible to give in it the above extracts. — E d.] 
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''mation. relative to tlie explorations wliicli are going on in the 
‘^Colony: — 

‘‘ ' We are continuing the explorations, in which the Geographi- 
' cal Society has taken so much interest. Lieutenant Peub’iiommb 
‘ left last Monday for Samhor on the ‘ Upper Mekong.’ He 
‘is to take observations for the line of a tramwa}- protected from 
“ ‘ inundation, and, at the same time, to determine the height of the 
“ ‘ banks of the river above and below the rapids. 

‘ Lieutenant Gautier is en route for Tracona, on the frontier of 
‘‘ ‘ Baik Ihuan, in the neighbourhood of Tanbinh. He will remain 
“ ‘in these almost unknown regions so long as his liealtli permits 
“ ‘ him to do so, and will permanently establisli himself. 

“ ‘Mons. Payie has finished placing the telegraphic posts be- 
“ *' tween Prom- Penh and Battambang. The ^vires are fixed on the 
“ ‘ Cambogian side. We are only waiting for the Siamese to open 
“ ‘ this important line of electric communication. 

“ ‘Mens. Ar.MOXiER and Captain Sorin' remain at Angkor; by 
“ ‘ the last news, their health left nothing to desire.” 

“ It is fitting here,” adds the general Secretary, “ to thank Mens. 
“ LE AItre dr Tilers who is always so ready to help the Society.” 

M AL A Y Tran sliteratiox. 

A Alember of the Straits Asiatic Society, wlio was also one of 
the Government Spelling Committee (1878', has furnished the 
following Memorandum relative to the Paper on Transliteration, 
which appeared ill the last Journal : — 

It may be interesting to define the exact difference ]>et\veen the 
‘^spellillg system” adopted by the Government Committee (1878) 
and published in Journal No. I., and that recommended in the 
Xiaper now published. Both systems adopt the same course 
in giving the vowel sounds their Italian yalue, and, generally 
speaking, in regard to diphthongs and consonants. Nor in regard 
to separating the consonants in aggiiitinative particles and doubling 
the consonants in Arabic words having the iashdld, are the 
two systems in any way opposed. The diference between them 
is almost entirely limited to two points : one as to the principle of 
proceeding wlieii sound and spelling differ and one as to the mode 
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ot’ over that crucial test — the open soini- vowel suuuci, so 

nuich inore eoinmou in Malaj than in English. Both o£ these 
points are treated brieiij by the Comniitteo under paragraphs S 
and G of their Report (containing 17 paragraphs altogether) and 
the differences between the two methods are really summed up 
in the following statements : — 

a. The Committee considers that (paragraph 3) in Malay as in 
'• ChinesG it is sontids and not letters ilmt have to be represented.” 

The critic considers that (page 14:2) ‘‘there are two 
objects to be kept in view : 1st to obtain a faithful 
“ transliteration of the Malay character ; and 2nd to 
clothe the woi*ds in such a form that they may be 
“ pronounced correctly by an English reader.” 

h. The Committee considers (paragraph 6) that as to the open 
semi-vowel sound (which the critic refers to as the sound which 
can only be expressed in Arabic writing by the fadJi ah) “no 
“ natural representative suggests itself, and that there will be the 
“ least danger of misunderstanding if tliis sound be uniformly 
“ expressed by the letter e, sound as in ‘ lateral’ * considerable’ ’’ — 
e unmarked being devoted to the ordinary English sound as in 
Ten (English), Sendok (Malay). 

The critic proposes (page 147) that a or e unmarked 
shall correspond with ; and as to the ordinary 
English sound as in Seiulok he omits to deal with 
it altogether. 

A good deal of his paper deals very ably with philological ques- 
tions, which lead him not only beyond the ground covered by our 
Report, but even beyond the principles of his owm spelling system, 
as for example when he suggests : — 

silSbinS )s«mbnan to maa-k ite probable 

^ I or Sij^mbilan y j derivation from Sa-ambil-an ( 0* 

(1) As these sheets pass through my handst I take the opportunity of 

adding a note or two. The word quoted is This, according to th© 

system I proposed, may be rendered mmMlmh or semhilan, but the first is 
obviously correct, as shewn by the derivation, Sa is more generally correct 
than in Blalay, fox the reason I have given. 
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'.It is only .necess:iry to sny in regard to this, tiiat the Connnittec 
was appoiuted to procure uiiiforinity iu spelling, and that their 
system was only rccommeniicd to the Society’s contrihn tors for that 
eiicl, ( ^ ) and Iw no moans for the purpose of promoti ng jjhilologica 1. 
stiiily ; and no spelling s^’steiii can properl}" be ganged by any test 
of that kind. J.t may not he beside the ])oinfc to remark fiirtlier tljat 
the parent Asiatic Society also published, in the lii’st number of iis 
“ " (ITSt), a. systeiu of transliteration by Sir W. Junks, 

the general principles of which hare more and more recommended 
themselves to the best judges, whether ii.i Europe or India. It is 
eoniidentlv asserted that the Committee’s system followed those 
pTinc'i[)Ies much nuire nearly than, their critic's system due.S 5 both in 
tido]}ti]ig "‘a specific symbol for every sound,” and in making 
use of ‘'the help of diacuaticail inarksd’ 

It is, of course, impossible to know' when the lufct word on any 
subject has been said, but it will bo a pity if the ingenious but too 
fantastic suggestions (d* this latest writer should be hastily taken 
for tlio '‘last word” by any of the general eoiitrihntors to our 
Joiirnah The system settled in 1S7S has Jiow been tried for some 
years and lias been found already of practical advantage — chiefly 
because it has been looked upon as a acRhd system. (-) 


(1) I do not admit tiififc a .system of should bu roeonunouded to 

the Society simply because it proposes to cstciblish uniformity. A thoroiigliiy 
bad system might iLevcrtlieI<...ss be uniformly followed if every one were con- 
tent. But vnifurmifij has not been attained and cannot be attained when each 
one has to decide by iiis ear whether he sht;]l write it, w, 6 or o : b /, e or e ; and 
HO on. The iiieml )cr who takes up the cudgels onbslialf of the Ooinmittee un- 
intentionally atfosCs me an excellent illustration of tliis. He quotes the words 
itendoh, the first syllable of whicdi is said to be pronoimced Lke the English 
word ten. ISTow this word ( senduh ) was quoted by me ( p. Ifo ) as an exam- 
ple of the hidefinite vowel-sound common in Malay and was said to be p>ro- 
nounced sndtiL Without arguing the question as to which is correct, I ask 
how uniformity in sx>^dfiug is to bo exx^ectad when men are to be guided by 
pronunciation which varies in different localities and for which there is no 
recognised standard ? Uniformity is an illusion and the sooner the idea is 
given up the better. What I have projio.sed is that a or c, i or c, and ti or 
c, shall be equally correct provided that the Malay mode of writing and re- 
cognised derivations are not departed from. 

(2) This seems to me to beg the question. The setHcd condition claimed 
for the Government system, will be disproved in five minutes by any one who 
will take up the Government Blue-book or other pulfficatlons. 
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Landing of Rafflfs in 8jngal»ohk. 

J^/f Ju Ei/e-Wltitetm. 

I’iic i’ollowiiig iifcouut of the first laiuliiig of: Sir STAaMFuiiD 
Raffi.ks ill Singajxo'c may not be without interest to the readers 
of this Journal for two I'easons : first as being the statcinent of one 
who is now ])robably tlie only survivor of those present on tlic 
occasion, and who is certainly the oldest inhabitant of the island 
who was himself an eye-witness of the proceedings; and, secondly, 
as going to prove liow unrelial>le is the detailed account, given in 
tlie ‘^Hikfiiat Abdullah,” from what Aedullaii was told a few 
months afterwards. The short summary in Mr. John Ca:meron’s 
work is apparently much more correct. It is a pity that no autho- 
ritative record exists of all the circumstances attending Sin- 
gapore’s foundation, in Sir Stamford IIaffles’ Life or elsewhere. 
That given in the Journal of Eastern Asia (1875 ) is obviously 
incorrect. 

A Haiclm, now residing in Teduk Saga, of the Kclumang tribe 
of “ Orang laut,” was, according to his own account, about fifteen 
yearvS old wlien Sir Stamford I^affles landed, so he must be about 
eighty years old at the present time. He is still an intelligent old 
man. llivS statement is as follows : — At the time when Tuan Raf- 
fles came, there were under one hundred small houses and huts at 
the mouth of the river [ Singapore J ; but the llaja’s house was the 
only large one, and it stood back from the river, between the sea and 
the river, near the obelisk. About thirty families of ^ Orang laut ’ also 
lived ill boats ( cUa rumah a da prahu ) a little way up the 

Singapore river at the wide part {laut ojis). About half the 
‘ Orang laut ’ lived ashore and half in boats. My sister still lives in 
a boat there, and has never lived ashore. The place where the 
‘ Orang Laut’ lived wm called Kampong Tememggong, and it faced 
the river. There were a few ‘ Malays who lived near, their huts' 
facing the soa. Our boat lay where the Master Attendant’s Office 
now is. I myself was bom in the Singapore waters, and this settle- 
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meiit ot‘ Malays aud * Oning laut ’ was in existence in my earliest 
recollection. [Cuawfurb says it was first made in 1811, and Wa 
Hakim’s recollection confirms this statement.] Tuan Raefles came 
ill the Barque >8 (?). She was a dua tiang sa~tP/agali. The 

men that lived in boats were the first to see Tuan Eaefles coming. I 
remember the boat lauding in the morning. There were two w’-hite 
men and a Sepoy in it. When they landed, they went straight to 
the Temenggong’s house. Tuan Raffles was there, he w'as a 
short man. I knevF his appearance [ac., subsequently]. Tuan 
Raequhah was there ; he was taller than Tuan Raffles and he 
wore a helmet. (?) The Sepoy carried a musket. They were 
entertained by the Temenggoug and he gave them ramhitans 
and all kinds o£ fruit. I together wdth the Malays and ' Orang 
laut ’ followed them to the edge of the verandah. Tuan Raffles 
went into the centre of the house. About 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, they came out and w^ent on hoard again. About twelve days 
afterwards, they pitched their tents and brought guns, See. on shore. 
Batin Sapi, an Orang laut, went to bring Tunku Loxe from Bulang. 
I think he was four days aw^ay. Batin Sapi came hack first and 
then Tunku Long came. The English had been some days ashore, 
and had made atap-liouses, wdien Batin Sapi went to fetch Tunku 
Long. When Tunku Long came, Tuan Raffles was living ashore, 
in an atap-house. They had a discussion first in the Temenggong’s 
house and afterwards in Tuan Raffles’ house in Padang Senar, 
At that time the plain was covered wnth Ice m imf i ug sind silcedu- 
dole bushes. I myself helped to cut them dowm and assisted in 
making the fort (Jcuhii) and digging a trench between Tuan Raffles’ 
house and the sea. At that time there were some jamln trees, 
as at present, towards Beach Road, and some near the Temenggong’s 
house. These are the only trees I remember close by there. There 
were no houses in the island except at Rampong Temenggoug. 
The first huts on the shores of New Harbour were built under Bukit 
Chermin, shortly after Raffles came. Kampong Griam was then 
called Seduyong by the ‘ Orang Laut.’ ” 


’srrscELiaraors notes, 2^7 

The CinEr. 

In a paper contributed to tlie Journal of tlie Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in 18S0, I gave an account of the Ohiri, an unintelligible 
formula recited in Malay Courts at tlie installation of Ohiefa, and 
the versions in use in Perak and Brunei were compared with that 
which is to be found in the Sftjarah Mala//u, 

Bfcong in Colombo last September, I showed the three versions to 
inj friend Mr. J. A. Swetteneam, Ch S., who submitted them to a 
Pandit learned in Pali. The latter furnished an amended reading 
and translation of the Glilrl as given in the SrtJamJi Milai/u, 

The following is the Ohiri as printed in the Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, showing the different readings to be found 
in four separate manuscripts in the Library of the Society : — 

From 3IS. No. SO in the Library of (lie Foijal Asiaflo Socieftj, 

bj cuj ^ ^ ^ j 55 Jb 

N.B. — This is the passage alluded to on page 24 of Leydoivs Mil- 
lay Annals. 

^ MSS. Nos. 18, 35, and 30 have 
MS. 13 ha>s 
No, 18 has ^^]5w, 

■*’ No, 18 has 

® MS. 89 has MSS. IS and 89 agree with SO. 

« MS. 85 has MSS, 18 and 89 have 
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^ ^ MS. IS has MS. Bd has ^Jj^. MS. 39 agree^s with SO, 

^ 2 MSS. 18, 35, and 39 haye ebj5U. 

MS. 18 has 

^ is omitted in MS. 18. 

" MSS. 35 and 39 have 

111 35 aiid 39 the word is repeated aga-i n belioiv. the fiji;i]. 
word. Ill IS the final words are ^ '>-5^'^' 

TranditmYffkm of the fihovf. 

Aha susanta ( or miu^cii^la) padiika sri maharaja sarahit ( or 
8c.irlk(f) sri sifat ba<a!ia. surana biimi buji bala pakrania nagalaiig (or 
s^fhalang) krana (or Icrfrfa) magafc rana (or rain’f) muka tri buana 
paralarasang (oi^ })( v as (in']) sakarita baiia tongka daramiina besaran 
(or daroiit rana sharana) kataraiia singgha sain wan (or raua) 
wikrama -wan (or wadaf) nmab (ox rat m or ranei) pahnva dika (or 
prdni\kih(C} sadila dewa dida prawnidi (or prahndi) kala miila mulai 
(OY hala r/iuhfi} nialik sri darma raja aldi raja (or raja-rajj) para- 
iiiisiiri. 

The following is the Pali reading, proposed b 3 M]ie Sinhalese 
Pandit: — 

Aho susanta-paclaka sri mahara ja sarat sri siva Idmwana sarana 
bhiimi bhuja bala para krama samalaiikrita m.ahat ratna mavukha 
pratapa sanskrita vana tunga dbiraguna (?/daraguna) hhusliana krita- 
rana siiiha swana (sw'ara) wnt Wikramawaii rana haladhika sardula 
eva dridha pravriddha kala mala raulika sri dharniarajadhiraja 
paramrsw%ara. 

This he translates as follows : — 

0 illustriou}? and great King, wliose feet move very sedately ( as 
those of a man with subdued passions ) : the abode of ani iimaal 
beauty and happiness ; a place of refuge; well adorned wdth prow- 
ess and strength of arm; well-f urnishod with royal majesty: 
of high voice ; ( embellished with ) tlic ornament of fortitude ( or 
higdi and noble qualities ) ; a hero as terriiic in tlie battles fought 
( by thee) as the roar of a lion : like a tiger of immeaisc strength 
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iu figlit ; the Supreme Lord ; the Chief over the King of 
righteousness ; the foremost at the commencement of a permanent 
and long-extended ( period of ) time. 

Br. Eost, of the India Office, ■..■.■■in 'a -letter tome says: ^'‘Ihe 
unriddling of the Chiri by the .Pandit .in Ceylon Js certainly very 
ingenious, and at any rate competes.: favourably with all others 
yet. attempted.” . 

W. 11 M. 
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